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To the Right Honourable 


PHiLip Lord HARDWICKE, 
Lord High Chancellor of Greas 
Britain*. 

My Lord, 
S no one has exercifed 
the Powers of Speech 
with jufter and more univerfal 
applaufe, than yourfelf; I 
have prefumed to infcribe the 
following Treatife to your 


Lordfhip, its End being to 


inveltigate the Principles of 
thofe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
{hip’s Patronage, by being 
connected in fome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the moit important fcenes 

A 2 of 


* The above Dedication is printed as it originally ftood, 
the Author being defirous that what he intended asreal Re- 
{pect to the noble Lord, when living, fhould now be con- 
fidered, as a Teftimony of Gratitude to his Memory. 


if 


᾿ 


πὰ δ' ὦ; 


of Bufinefs, you have ftill 
found timetocultivate. With 
regard tomyfelf, if what Ihave 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leifure, obtained 
by living undera mild and free 
Government; to whom forthis 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordfhip, whether I con- 
fider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiftrate, the firft both 
in dignity and reputation? 
Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to affure your Lordfhip, 
thatwiththe greateft gratitude 
and refpect 1 am, My Lord, 


Your Lordfbip’s moft obliged, 
and moft obedjent humble Servant, 


Clofe of Salifbury, 
pe ¥, 1751. 


James Harris. 
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PREPAC Κ᾿ 


Ta E chief End, propofed by the 
Author of this Tp eatife in mak- 


_ ing it public, ia been to excite his 
Readers to curiofity and inquiry ; 
not to teach them himfelf by prolix 
and formal Leétures, (from the eff- 
cacy of which he has little expectation) 
but to induce them, if poffible, to be- 
come Teachers to them/elves, by an im- 
partial ufe of their own undzrftand- 
ings. He thinks nothing more abfurd 
than the common notion of L nfiructiony 
as if Science were to be poured inta 
the Mind, like water into a cifiern, 
that paffively waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowlege he 
ee to refemble the growth 
of Fruit; however external cau/es 
may in ome degree co-operate, it is 
the internal vigour, and virtue of 
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the tree, that muft ripen the juices to 
their uft maturity. 


This then, namely, the exciting 
men to inquire for themfelves into 
fubjeEts worthy of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firft and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Next to that, 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters, he would willingly approve 
his frudies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. Le has particularly named 
thefe, in diftinétion to others ; becau/e, 
as his ftudies were never profecuted 
with the leaft regard to lucre, fo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End. The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are thofe, to whofe perufal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
be may not perhaps bhefitate to confe/s, 


Hoc juvat et melli eft.—— 
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For tho he hopes, he cannot be charged 
with the foolifh love of vain Praife, 


he has no defire to he thought indif- 
ferent, or infenfible to honeft Fame. 


From the influence of thefe fenti- 
ments, he has endeavoured to treat his 
τ fabje with as much order, corre= 
nels, and perfpicuity as in his power ; 
and if he has failed, he can fafely 
fay (according to the vulgar phrafe) 
that the failure has been his misfor- 
tune, and not bis fault. He fcorns 
thofe trite and contemptible methods 
of anticipating pardon for a bad per- 
ormance, that “it was the bafty 
ἐς fruits of a few idle hours; written 
‘ merely for private amufement ; 
“ never revifed; publifhed againft 
ts ebetylent, at the importunity of 
riends, befits (God knows how) 

“ having by fiealth gotten abroad;” 
with other fiale jargon of equal fal/- 
hood and inanity. May we not afk 
fuch Prefacers, 1Ὲ what they allege 
A 4 be 
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be true, what has the world to do 
with them and their crudities ὃ 


As to the Book itfelf, it can fay 
this in its behalf, that it does not 
merely confine itfelf to what its title 
promifes, but expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral, aiming on 
every occafion to rife in its inquiries, 
and to pafs, as far as poffible, from 
fmall matters to the greatef. Nor 
is it formed merely upon fentiments 
that are now in fafbion, or fupported 
only by fuch authorities as are modern, 
Many Authors are quoted, that now 
a-days are but little fiudied; and 
fome perhaps, whofe very names are 
hardly known. 


The Fateindeed of antient Authors 
(as we have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice. A 

ew of them furvive in tke Libraries 
of the learned, where fome venerable 
Folio, tbat frill goes by their name, 
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juft fuffices to give them a kind of 


nominal exiffence. The reft have 
long fallen into a deeper obfcurity, 
their very names, when mentioned, 
affecting us as little, as the names, 


when we read them, of thofe /ubordi- 


nate Heroes, 


Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque. 


Now if an Author, not content 
with the more eminent of autient 
Writers, foould venture to bring his 
reader into [uch company as thefe 
laft, among people (iz the fafbion- 
able phrafe) that no body knows ; 
what ufage, what quarter can he 
have reafon to expec? ?—Should the 
Author of thefe /peculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared be 
has) what method had he bef? take in 
a circumpance fo critical? —Let us 
fuppofe him to apologize in the heft 
manner be can, and im confeguence 
of this, to fuggeft as follaws— 

9 Ale 
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Fe hopes there will be found a 
pleafure in the contemplation of an- 
tient fentiments, as the view of an- 
tient Architecture, tho in ruins, has 
fomething venerable. Add to this, 
what from its antiquity is but little 
known, has from that very circum- 
france the recommendation of novelty ; 
fo that here, as in other inflances, 
Extremes may be faid to meet. 
Farther fiill, as the Authors, whom 
be has quoted, lived in various ages, 
id in diftant countries ; _fome in the 
full maturity of Grecian and Roman 
Literature; (0716 in its declenfion ; 
and others in periods fiill more bar- 
barous, and depraved ; it may afford 
perhaps no unpleafing {peculation, to 
fee bow the same Reason has at all 
times prevailed 5 how there is ONE 
Trutu, like one Sun, that has en= 
lightened human Intelligence through 
every age, and faved it from the 
darknefs both of Sophiftry and Er 
707. 
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Nothing can more tend to enlarge 
the Mind, than thefe extenfive views 
of Men, and human Knowlege ; no- 
thing can more effectually take us off 
from the foolifh admiration of what 
is immediately before our eyes, and 


help us to a jufter eftimate both of 


prefent Men, and prefent Litera- 


ture. 


It is perhaps too much the cafe with 
the multitude in every nation, that as 
they know little beyond themfelves, and 
their own affairs, Jo out of this nar- 
row [phere of knowlege, they think n0- 
thing worth knowing. swe Britons 
by our fituation hve divided from the 
whole world, this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our cafe: 
And hence the reafon, that our fiudies 
are ufually fatisfed in the works of 
our own Countrymen; that in Philo- 
Sophy, in Poetry, in every kind of 
fubje&t, whether ferious or ludicrous, 
whether facred or profane, we think 


per- 
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perfection with ourfelves, and that it 
is fuperfluous to fearch farther. 


The Author of this Treatife would 
by no means detract from the juft 
honours due to thofe of bis Country- 
men, who either in the prefent, or 
preceding age, have fo illuftrioufly 
adorned it. But tho he can with 
pleafure and fincerity join in celebra- 
ting their deferts, be would not have 
the adnuration of thefe, or of any 
other few, to pafs thro blind excefs 
into a contempt of all others. Were 
fuch Admiration to become univerfal, 
an odd event would follow; a few 
learned Men, without any fault of 
their own, would contribute in aman- 
ner to the extinttion of Letters. 


Al like evil ta that of admiring 
only the authors of our own age, is 
that of admiring only the authors of 
one particular Science. There is in- 
deed in this laf prejudice fomething 


pecun 
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peculiarly unfortunate, and that is, 
the more excellent the Science, the 
more likely it will be found to produce 
this effect. 


There are few Sciences more in- 
trinfically valuable, than Marur- 
matics. 72 is hard indeed to fay, 
to which they have more contributed, 
whether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
the fublimeft parts of Science. They 
are the nobleft Praxis of Loaic, or 
UNIVERSAL ReasoninG. It is thro’ 
them we may perceive, how the fated 
Forms of Syllogifm are exemplified in 
one Subjett, namely the Predicament 
of Quantity. By marking the force 
of thefe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourfelves elfewhere. Vay 
farther ftill—by viewing the Mind, 
during its procefs in thefe fyllogiftic 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is; 
fince Minn, like other Powers, - 
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be only known from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore will fiudy Mathe- 
matics 77 this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, and by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wifer 
Philofopher, and an acuter Reafoner, 
in all the poffible fubjeéts either of 


feience or deliberation. 


But when Mathematics, inftead of 
being applied to this excellent pur pofe, 
are ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place; no wonder if 
Logic pa/s into contempt, and if 
Mathematics, inffead of furthering 
fcience, become in fac an obftacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which is univerfal, — 
come to attach themfelves for years 
to a fingle Species, a /pecies wholly 
involved in Lines and Numbers | 
only ; they grow infenfibly to believe 
thefe laft as infeparable from all Rea- 
foning, as the poor Indians thought 

every 
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every horfeman to be infe eparable from 
bis horfe. 


And thus we fee the ufe, nay the 
neceffity of enlarging our literary 
views, left even Knowlege itlelf 
_ foould obftrud its own growth, and 
perform in jone meafure the part of 


genorance and barbarity. 


Such then is the Apolozy made by 
the Author of this Treatife, for the 
multiplicity of antient quotations, 
with which he has filled his Book. If 
he can excite in his readers a proper 
Spirit of curiofity; if be can help in 
the leaft degree to enlarge the bounds 
of Science; to revive the decaying 
tafte of antient Literature; to leffcn 
the bigotted contempt of every thing 
not modern ; and to affert to Authors 
of every age-t their guft portion of 
efteem ; if δὲ can in the leaft degree 
contribute to thefe ends, he hopes it 
may be allowed, that he has done a 


Jervice 


ὺ 
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fervice to mankind. Should this fer- 
vice be a reafon for his Work to fur- 
vive, he has confeft already, it would 
be no unpleafing event. Should the 
contrary happen, he muft acquiefce 
in its fate, and let it peaceably 
pals to thofe deftined regions, whither 
the productions of modern Wit are 
every day paffing, 


in vicum vendentem tus et 
odores. 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
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CAPE A oPaek 


INTRODUCE TLON, 
Defign of the Whole. 


F Men by nature had been framed Ch.TI. 
for Solitude, they had never felt a ΠΡ 
ΠῚ Impulfe to converfe one with an- 
other: And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjects 
of Difcourfe. Since Sprrecu then is the 
joint Energie of our beft and nobleft Fa- 
culties (a), (that is to fay, of our Rea- 


fon 


(a) See V.I. p. 147 to 169. See alfo Note xv, 
p. 292, and Note xix. p. 296. of the fame Volume. 
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Ch. I. fon and our focial Affection) being withal 

ΤΥ our peculiar Ornament and Diftin@tion, as 
Men ; thofe Inquiries may furely be deemed 
interefting as well as liberal, which either 
fearch how SPEECH may be naturally re- 
Solved; or how, when refolved, it may 
be again combined. 


Here a large field for fpeculating opens 
before us. We may either behold SPEEcuH, 
as divided into its conftituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its feveral 
Limbs; or elfe, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the fame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 


Tuese different Analyjings or Refo- 
Jutions conftitute what we call (4) Pu1to- 
SOPHICAL, or UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


WHEN 


(ὁ) Grammaticam etiam bipartitam ponemus, ut aha 
fit literaria, alia philofophica &c. Bacon. de Augm. 
Scient. VI. 1. And foon after he adds—Verumtamen 
hac ipfa re moniti, cogitatione complext fumus Grammati- 
cam quandam, qua non analogiam verborum ad invicety 
fed analogiam inter verba et res five yationem fedulo in- 
quirat. 
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WueEn we have viewed Speecu thus Ch. I. 
analyfed, we may then confider it, as “~~ 
compounded. And here in the firft place 
we may contemplate that (c) Synthefs, 
which dy combining fimple Terms produces 
a Truth; then dy combining two Truths 
produces a ¢hrd; and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonftration, till . 
we are led, as by a road, into the regions 
of SCIENCE. 


N ow this is that /zperzor and mott ex- 
cellent Syuthefis, which alone applies itfelf 
to our Intellect or Reafon, and which to 

B 2 conduct 


(c) Ariftotle fays— τῶν δὲ nala μηδεμίαν συμ.- 
πλοκὴν λεγομένων ἐδὲν ἔτε ἀληθὲς ὅτε ψευδίς ἐςιν" 
οἷον ἄνθρωπ», λεῦκῷ», τρέχει, νικᾷ ---- Of thofe words 
which are fpoken without Connection, there is no one 
either true or falfe; as for inflance, Man, white, 
runneth, conquereth, Cat. C. 4. So again in the 
beginning of his Treatife De Interpretatione, περὶ 
yep σύνθεσιν x, διάιρεσιν tss τὸ ψευδός τε % τὸ ἀληθές. 
True and Falfe are feen in Compofition and Divifion. 
Compofition makes affirmative Truth, Divifion makes 
negative, yet both alike bring Terms together, and fe 
far therefore may be called fynthetical. 
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Ch. I. condu@ according to Rule, conftitutes 
sv the Art of Locic. 


AFTER this we may turn to thofe 
(d) inferior Compofitions, which are pro- 
ductive 


(4) Ammonius in his Comment on the Treatife 
Περὶ Epynveias, p. 53. gives the following Extract 
from Theophrafius, which is here inferted at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becaufe it is 
not (I believe) elfewhere extant. 

Διτῆης yoie dons τῇ λόγε σχέσεως» (καθ᾽ ἃ διώρισεν 
ὁ Φιλόσοφι Θ᾽ Θεόφρας (69) τῆς τε ΠΡΟΣΤΟΥΣ. 
AKPOQMENOTS, οἷς 15 σημαίνει Tl 1 τῆς 
MPOS TA HPArMATA, ὑπὲρ ὧν ὁ λέγων Wee 
δαι τοροςίθηται τὲς ἀκροωμένες, περὶ μὲν ὅν τὴν σχέ- 
σιν als τὴν ΠΡῸΣ ΤΟΥΣ AKPOATAS xala- 
yivovlas worrlixn x, ῥη]ορικηὴ, διότι ἔργον ἀυ]αῖς ἐκλέ- 
γεσθαι τὰ σεμνότερα τῶν ὀνομάτων, ἀλλὰ μὴ τὰ κοινοὶ 
1 δεδημευμιέναν γ5. ταῦτα ἐναρμονίως συμπλέκειν ἀλ- 
λήλοις. WSE διῶ τότων % τῶν τέτοις ἑπομένων, οἷον 
σαφηνείας, γυκύτητῷ». % τῶν ἄλλων ἰδεῶν, ἔτι τέ 
μακρολογίας» % j eeagehoyiass nolo maior πάντων wa- 
‘allanol ον οἷσαί τε τὸν ἀκροατὴν, x, ἐκπλῆξαι- 
%, wpos τὴν πείθω 9 χειρωθέα é ἔχειν᾽ τῆς δέ γε POZE 
TA ΠΡΑΓΜΑΤΑ τῷ Aye σχέσεως ὁ Φιλόσοφ Ὁ 
προηγεμένως ἐπιμελήσέαι, τό, τε ψεῦδί᾽ διελέγγχων, 

‘ 
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du@tive of the Pathetic, and the Plea- Ch. I. 
fant in all their kinds. Thefe latter Com- ~~ 
politions 


ἡ τὸ ἀληθὲς ἀποδεικνύς. The Relation of Speech be- 
ing twofold (as the Philofopher Theophraftus hath 
fettled it) one to the HEARERS, to whom it explains 
‘fomething, and one to the THINGS, concerning which 
the Speaker propofes to perfuade his Hearers: With 
refpect to the firft Relation, that which regards the 
HEARERS, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes the bufinefs of thefe two, to felect the moft 
refpettable Words, and not thofe that are common and 
of vulgar ufe, and to connect fuch Words harmonioufly 
ane with another, fo as thro thefe things and their 
confequences, fuch as Perfpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
other Forms of Eloquence, together with Copioufnefs and 
Brevity, all employed in their proper feafon, to lead 
the Hearer, and firike him, and hold him vanquifhed by 
the power of Perfuafion. On the contrary, as to the 
Relation of Speech to Tuincs, here the Philofopher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Falfe, as in demonfirating the True. 

Sanétius {peaks elegantly on the fame Subject. 
Creavit Deus hominem rationis participem ; cui, quia 
Sociabilem effe voluit, magno pro munere dedit Ser- 
monem. Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adhi- 
buit. Prima eft Grammatica, que ab oratione fola- 
cifmos &F barbarifmo: expellit ; fecunda Diale&tica, 
que in Sermonis veritate verfatur ; tertia Rhetorica, 
que ornatum Sermonis tantum exquirit. Min. 1. τς 
οἱ 2: 
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Ch. I. pofitions afpire not to the Intellea, but be- 

“~~ ino addreffed to the Imagmation, the Af- 
Sections, and the Sen/é, become from their 
different heightnings either RueToRIC 
or PoreTrRy. 


Nor need we neceffarily view thefe 
Arts diftin@ly and apart; we may ob- 
ferve, if we pleafe, how perfectly they 
co-incide. GRAMMAR is equally requifite 
to every one of the reft. And though 
Locic may indeed fubfift without RuE- 
Toric or Poetry, yet fo necefflary to 
thefe laft is a found and correét Locic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles, 


Now ail thefe Inquiries (as we have faid 
already) and fuch others arifing from them 
as are of {till fublimer Contempiation, (of 
which in the Sequel! there may be poffibly 
not a few) may with juftice be deem’d 
Inquiries both interefting and liberal. 


AT 
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AT prefent we {hall poftpone the whole Ch. I. 
fynthetical Part, (that is to fay, Logic and ~~ 
Rhetoric) and confine ourfelves to the 
analytical, that is to fay UNIvERSAL 
Grammar. In this we fhall follow the 
Order, that we have above laid down, 
firft dividing Speecu, as a WHOLE into 118 
CONSTITUENT Parts; then refolving it, 
as a ComMposITE, into its MATTER and 
Form ; two Methods of Analyfis very 
different in their kind, and which lead 
to a variety of very different Specula- 
tions. 


SHOULD any one object, that in the 
courfe of our Inquiry we fometimes 46- 
feend to things, which appear trivial and 
low ; let him look upon the effects, to 
which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let him 
honour the Principles. 


Tue following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inferted. ** When the Fame 
B 4 “ of 


HERMES. 


of Herachtus was celebrated through- 
out Greece, there were certain perfons, 
that had a curiofity to fee fo great a 
Man. They came, and, as it happened, 
found him warming himfelf in a 
Kitchen. The meannefs of the place 
occafioned them to ftop; upon which © 
the Philofopher thus accofted them— 
Enter (fays he) BoLDLY, FOR HERE 
TOO THERE ARE Gops (e).” 


We fhall only add, that as there is no 


part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefence ; fo there is no kind of Subje&, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 


below the Dignity of a philofopical In- 
quiry. 


(e) See Ariftot. de Part. Animal. 1. 1. c. 5. 


® 


CH. arr: 
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et AP. Tl. 


Concerning the Analyfing of Speech into its 
JSmalleft Parts. 


HOSE things, which are firf? to Na- Ch. II. 

ture, are not firft to Man. Nature “*—~ 
begins from (σης, and thence defcends 
to Effects. Human Perceptions firtt open 
upon Effects, and thence by flow degrees 
afcend to Caufes. Often had Mankind 
feen the Sun in Eclipfe, before they knew 
its Caufe to be the Moon’s Interpofition ; 
much oftner had they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Day and Night, before they knew the 
Caufe to be the Earth’s double Motion (a). 


Even 


(a) This Diftinétion of firft to Man, and firft to 
Nature, was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi- 
lofophy. See Arift. Phy/, Aufeult. \.1.c.1. Themif- 
tius’s Comment on the fame, Poffer. Analyt. 1. 1. 
c. 2. De Anima, 1. 2. c. 2. It leads us,-when pro- 
perly regarded, to a very important Diftinction be- 

tween 
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Ch. II. Even in Matters of Art and Auman Crea- 
ἘΠ tion af we except a few Artifts and cri- 
tical 


tween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
Gop may be faid to view the Firft, as firft; and the 
Laft, as laft ; that is, he views Effects thro’ Caufes in 
their xatural Order. Man views the Laft, as firft; 
and the Firft, as laft; that is, he views Caw/es thro’ 
Effeés, in an inverfe Order. And hence the 
Meaning of that Paflage in Ariffotle: ὥσπερ yolp 
τοὶ τῶν vutlepidev ὕμμαϊα πρὸς τὸ Digl@> ἔχει τὸ 
μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν, ὅτω x τῆς ἡμετέρας Ψυχῆς ὁ Nas πρὸς 
τὰ τῇ φύσει φανερώταϊα wavlov. As are the Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day, fo is Man’s Intelligence 
to thofe Objeéis, that are by Nature the brighteft and 
moft confpicuous of all Things, Metaph.1. 2.c. 1. See 
ἈΠῸ 1. 7. c. 4. and Ethic. Nicom. 1. 1. c. 4. Ammonius, 
reafoning in the fame way, fays very pertinently to 
the Subje&t of this Treatife—Ayamntev τῇ ανθρω- 
πίνῃ Φύσει, ἐκ τῶν ἀτελεςέρων % συνθέτων ἐπὶ Ta ae 
πλέξερα wy τελειότερα προϊέναι" ταὶ yap σύνθετα μᾶλλον 
συνήθη ἡμῖν, »ἡ γνωριμώτερα" “Ourw yev νυ ὁ παῖς 
εἴραι μὲν λόγον, x ἐιπεῖν, Σωκράτης περιπαϊεῖ,) οἷδε" 
τῶτον δὲ ἀναλύσαι εἰς ὄνομα % βῆμα; % ταῦτα εἰς 
συλλαξὲς, κἀκεῖνα εἴς soryera, exits’ Human Na- 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 
imperfee? and complex to the more fimpie and perfed? ; 
for the complex Subjects are more familiar to us, and 
better known. Thus therefore it is that even a Child 


knows how to put a Sentence together, and fay, Socrates 
walketh ; 
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tical Obfervers, the reft look no higher Ch. IT. 
than to the Praéfice and mere Work, 
knowing nothing of thofe Principles, on 

which the whole depends. 


_ Tuus in ΘΡΕΈΘΗ for example—All 
men, even the loweft, can fpeak their 
Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 
multitude can neither write, nor even’ 
read ? How many of thofe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- | 
mar, which refpects the Genius of their 
own Language? How few then muft be 
thofe, who know GRAMMAR UNIVER- 
SAL; that Grammar, which without re- 
garding the feveral Idioms of particular 
᾿ Languages, only refpecis thofe Principles, 
that are effential to them all? 


*T 1s our prefent Defign to inquire about 
this Grammar ; in doing which we fhall 
follow 


walketh ; but how to refalve this Sentence into a Noun 
and Verb, and thefe again into Syllables, and Syllables 
nto Letters or Elements, here he is ata lofs. Am. in 
Com, de Preedic, p. 29. 
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Ch. I. follow the Order confonant to Auman Per-~ 
“-v—~ ception, as being for that reafon the more 
eafy to be underftood. 


We fhall begin therefore firft from a_ 
Period or Sentence, that combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and thence 
pafs, if poflible, to thofe its primary Parts, 
which, however effential, are only ob- 
vious toa few. 


WirTu refped therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is there 
fo ignorant, as if we addrefs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when ’tis 
we afert,and when we gueftion; when ’tis 
we command, and when we pray or wih ὃ 


For example, when we read in Shake- 
Speare*, 
The Man, that hath no mufic in himfelf, 
And is not mov'd with concord of fweet 
founds, 
Is fit for Freafons 


Or 


* Merchant of Venice. 
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Or in Milton*, On, Ὁ 
O Friends, I hear the tread of nimble * 
feet; 
Hafting this way— 
tis obvious that thefe are affertive Sen- 


tences, one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Senfation. 


Wuen the Witch in Macbeth fays to 
her Companions, 


When fhall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, and in rain ὃ 


this ‘tis evident is an znterrogative Sen- 
fence. 


Wuen Macbeth fays to the Ghoft of 
Banquo, 


Hence, horrible Shadow, 
Unreal Mock’ry hence! 


he fpeaks an amperative Sentence, founded 
upon the paffion of hatred. 


WHEN 


* P.L. IV. 866. 
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Ch. IJ. Wuen Milton fays in the character of 
“—w— his Allegro, 


Hafte thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Set and youthful Follity, 
he too fpeaks an imperative Sentence, tho 
founded on the paffion, not of hatred but 
of love. 


WHEN in the beginning of the Para- 
dife Loft we read the following addrefs, 


And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that doft prefer 
Before all temples th upright heart, and 


pure, 
Inftruct me, for thou know’ /ft— 


this is not to be called an zmperative 
Sentence, tho’ perhaps it bear the fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 
tis a Sentence precative or optative. 


Wuart then fhall we fay? Are Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
ceafing, all differing from each other in 

their 
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their ftamp and character? Are they no Ch. II. 
way reducible to certain definite Clafles ? "~~" 
If not, they can be no objects of rational 
comprehenfion.—Let us however try. 


"Tis a phrafe often apply’d to a man, 
when fpeaking, that he /peaks his MinD; 
as much as to fay, that his Speech or Dif- 
~ courfe is ὦ publifhing of fome Energie or 
Motion of his Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that {peaks, excepting alone the Dif- 
fembler or Hypocrite; and he too, as far 
as poffible, affects the appearance. 


Now the Powers of THE 800, (over 
and above the meer-+ nutritive) may be in- 
cluded all of them in thofe of Percep- 
Tion, and thofe of VoriTion. By the 
Powers of ῬΕΒΟΕΡΤΙΟΝ, I mean the 
Senfes and the Intellect ; by the Powers of 
VoxiTion, I mean, in an extended fenfe, 
not only the W7//, but the feveral Paffons 
and Appetites; in thort, all that moves to 
Ation, whether rational or irrational. 


Ir 
¢ Vid. Ariftot. de An. Ii. 4. 
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Ch. II. Ir then the leading Powers of the Soul 
“vr be thefe two, ’tis plain that every Speech 
or Sentence, as far as it exhibits the Soul, 


muft of courfe refpeét one or other of 
thefe. 


Ir we afert, then is it a Sentence which 
reipects the Powers of Perception. For 
what indeed is to afert, if we confider the 
examples above alleged, but 20 publifh 

some Perception either of the Senfes or 
the Intellect ? 


AGAIN, if we interrogate, if we com- 
mand, if we pray, or if we wih, (which 
in terms of Art is to {peak Sentences zn- 
terrogative, imperative, precative, or op= 
tative) what do we but publith fo many 
different VoLiTions ?’—For whois it that 
queftions ? He that has a-Defre to be in- 
formed.—Who is it that commands? He 
that has a ΤΠ, which he would have 
obey’d.—What are thofe Beings, who 
either τον or pray? Thofe, who feel 

certain 
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certain wants either for themfelyes, or Ch. II. 
others. aa 


Ir then the Soul's leading Powers be the 
two above mentioned, and it be true that 
all Speech 1s a publication of thefe Powers, 
it will follow that EVERY SENTENCE WILL 
ΒΕ EITHER A SENTENCE OF ASSERTION, 
oR A SENTENCE oF VoLITIon. And 
thus, by referring all of them to one of 
thefe two claffes, have we found an expe~ 
dient to‘reduce their infinitude (6). 


THE 


, Ὁ ~ x ε 
(ὦ) Ῥηϊίον ἕν ὅτι τῆς ψυχῆς τῆς ἡμετέρας διτ]ὰς 
3 ΄ 4 ‘ \ Ν Ν \ ieee ‘ 
ἐχέσης δυνάμεις, τὰς μὲν Ywsimac, τὰς δὲ Curses, 
was wm, ogexlinas λεομένας᾽ (λέγω δὲ γνωςικας μὲν, 
καθ᾽ ἃς γινώσκομεν ἕκαςον τῶν ὄντων, οἷον νῶν, δια- 
7 / Ν Wf 3 ᾽ \ Ἁ 
vorav, δόξαν, Φαντασίαν x, ἀισθησιν ogexlixas δὲ, 
9 “a ? , ~ ΕῚ ~ Ἂ ~ Ww Ἂ ~ 
καθ ας ὀρεγόμεθα των αἰαθῶν, H Thy οντῶν. ἢ τῶν 
“- / / / 
δοκέντων, οἷον βέλησιν λέγω, weowiperw, ϑυμὸν, % ἐπι- 
θυμίαν) τὰ ΜΕΝ τέτ]αρα εἴδη τῷ λόγε (τὰ παρὰ 
Na tris Ν Doce ig αὶ ~ , 5 
τὸν amoPavrinov) are τῶν ὀρεχ]ικῶν δυνοίμιεων προέρχον-» 
~ ~ ~ 9 
τῶι τῆς ψυχῆς, ἐκ ἀυτῆς καθ᾽ αὑτὴν ἐνεργέσης, ἀλλὰ 
\ “ ? \ Ν / / 
Weos ἕτέρον ἀποτεινομένης (τὸν συμβάλλεσθαι δοκόντα 
Ν Ν ~ ~ Peg Nie oe / > «AN 
ὥρος τὸ τυχεῖν τῆς ὀρίξεως) γχκὺ ἤτοι λόψον wap avlz 


ζητόσης 


1 - ἀπε Ὁ, 


(ἢ. Π. Tue Extentions of Speech are quite in- 
" definite, as may be feen if we compare 
the 


ζητέσης, καθάπερ ἐπὶ τὸ ΠΥΣΜΑΤΊΙΚΟΥ % 
EPOTHMATIKOT καλεμένε Adyey ἢ πρᾶγμα, 
2% εἰ πρᾶγμαν ἤτοι Guly ἐκείνε τυχεῖν ἐφιεμιένης, πρὸς ὃν 
6 λόγίΘ», ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τὸ KAHTIKOY, ἢ τινὸς wap? 
cle τοράξεως" ry τάντης, ἢ ὡς wom xeeizlovG, ὡς ἐπὶ 
τῆς ΕΥ̓ΧΗΣ, ἢ ὡς παρὰ χείρονος, ὡς ἐπὶ τῷ κυρίως 
καλυμίνης ΠΡΟΣΤΑΞῈ ΩΣ" μόνον ΔῈ τὸ ΑΠΟ- 
ΦΑΝΤΙΚΟΝ ἀπὸ τῶν γνωςικῶνν % ἔξι TETO 
ἐξαγγελτικὸν τῆς γενομένης ἐν ἡμῖν γνώσεως τῶν τραγ- 
μάτων ἀληθῶς, ἢ Φαινομένως, διὸ x, μόνον τῶτο δεκ,- 
κόν es ἀληθείας ἢ Ψεύδες, τῶν δὲ ἄλλων sd. The 
Meaning of the above pailage being implied in the 
‘Text, we take its tranflation from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur eff, cum anima noftra duplicem 
poteftatem habeat, cognitionis, F vite, que etiam appe- 
titionis ac cupiditatis appellatur , quee vero cognitionis eff, 
vis eff, qua res fingulas cognofcimus, ut mens, cogitatio, 
apinio, phantafia, fenfus : appetitus vero facultas eft, qua 
bona, vel que fum, vel que videntur, concupifcimus, ut 
funt voluntas, confilium, ira, cupiditas : quatuor orationis 
Jpectes, prater enunciantem, a partibus animi proficifcun- 
tur, que concupifcunt ; non cum animus ipfe per fe agit, 
fed cum ad alium fe convertit, gui et ad confequendum id, 
quod cupit, conducere poffe videatur ; atque etiam vel ra- 
tionem ab eo exguirit, ut in oratiane, quam Percunctan- 

tem, 
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the Encid toan Epigram of Martia/, But Ch. II. 
the /onge/? Extenfion, with which Gram- “~~ 
mar has to do, is the Extenfion here cons 
fider’d, that is to fay a SENTENCE. The 
greater Extenfions (fuch as Syllogifms, Pa- 
ragraphs, Sections, and complete Works) 

belong not to Grammar, but to Arts of 
‘higher order; not to mention that all of 

them are but Sentences repeated. 


Now a SENTENCE (c) may be fketch’d 
in the following defcription—a compound 


C2 Quantity 


tem, aut Interrogantem vocant ; vel rem: fique rems 

vel cum ipfum confequi cupit, quicum loquitur, ut in op- 

tante oratione, vel aliquam ejus acfionem : atque in hac, 

vel ut a pre/ftantiore, ut in Deprecatione ; vel ut ab in- 

feriore, ut in 0, qui proprie Juflus nominatur. Scla ; 
autem Enuncians a cognofcendi facultate proficifcitur : 

becque nunciat rerum cognitionem, que in nobis οἱ, aut 

veram, aut fimulatam. Ttaque Hc fola verum falfum= 

que capit: preterea vero nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de 
Interpretatione. 


(¢) AcyG δὲ φωνὴ συνθετὴ σημαντικὴ, ἧς tie 
᾿ μέρη καθ᾽ cure σημαίνει τι. Arift. Poet. c. 20. See 
alfo de Interpret. ¢. 4. 
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Ch. Il. Quantity of Sound fignificant, of which cer- 
“τ᾿ tain Parts are themfelves alfo fignificant. 


Tuus when I fay [the Sun fhineth] not 
only the whole quantity of found has a 
meaning, but certain Parts alfo, fuch as 


[Sun] and [/bineth.] 


But what fhall we fay? Have thefe 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner fignificant, and fo may the pro- 
grefs be purfued to infinite? Can we fap- 
pofe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abfurd, 
then muft we neceffarily admit, that there 
is fuch a thing as a Sound fignificant, of 
which no Part is of itfelf fignifcant. And 
this is what we call the proper character _. 
of a (4) Worn. For thus, though the 

Words 


(4) Φωνὴ σημαντικὴ, τετῆς μέρ» udev ἐς! καθ᾽ auto 
σημαντικόν. De Poetic. c. 20. De Interpret. c. 2. 
& 3. Prifcian’s Definition of a Word (Lib. 2.) is as 

follows” 
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Words [Sun] and [ /hineth] have each aCh. II. 
Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean-“~—~ 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 

the other. | 


Ir therefore ALL Sprecu whether in 
profe or verfe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meaning, divifible into other 
Meanings, but Worps imply a Meaning, 
which ts not fo divifible: it follows that 
Worps will be the fmalleft parts of fpeech, 
in as much as nothing lefs has any Mean- 
Ing at all. 


ΘΟ,» Ta 


follows—Diéi1o eff pars minima orationis confiru&te, id 
eft, in ordine compofite. Pars autem, quantum ad totum 
intelligendum, id efi, ad totius fenfus intellectum. Hoc 
autem ideo difium eft, nequis conetur vires in duas paries 
dividere, hoc eft, in vi res 3 non enim ad totum intelli- 
gendum hec fit divifio. "To Prifcian we may add Theo- 
dore Gaza.— Λέξις dt, μέρ» eda yisov κατοὸ σύνταξιν 
Aoys. Introd. Gram. 1. 4. Plato fhewed them this 
characteriftic of a Word—See Cratylus, p. 385. Edit. 
Serr. 
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Ch.11, Lo know therefore the fpecies of Words 

ty muft needs contribute 20 the knowledge of 
Speech, as it implies a knowledge of its 
minuteft Parts. 


Tuis therefore muft become our next 
Inquiry. | 


C ar. 
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ΘΟ. Ti. 


Concerning the fpecies of Words, the fmalleft 
Parts of Speech. 


y ET us firft fearch for the Species of Ch.III. 
4 Words among thofe Parts of Speech, il ai 
commonly received by Grammarians. For 
example, in one of the paffages above 
cited.— 


The Man, that hath no mufic in himfelf, 

And is not mov'd with concord of [weet 
founds, 

Is fit for treafons— 


Here the Word [The] is an ARTICLE ;— 
[Man] [No] [Mufic] [Concord] [Sweet] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Irea/ons] are all Nowns, 
fome Subftantive, and tome Adjective— 
[That] and [Him/e/f| are PRonouns— 
_ [Hath] and [is] are Vergs—[moved] a 
PartrcipLeE—{Nof]an ADvERB—[ dnd] 
a ConyuncTion—[Ju] [with] and [For] 

C4 are 
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Ch.IIT. are Preposirions. In one fentence we 

“τ΄ have all thofe Parts of Speech, which the 
Greek Grammarians are found to acknow- 
ledge. The Latins only differ in having 
no Article, and in feparating the INTER- 
jecTioy, as a Part of itfelf, which the 
Greeks include among the Species of 4¢- 
verbs. 


Wuar then fhall we determine? why 
are there not more Species of Words ? why 
fo many? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why thefe and not others ? 


To refolve, if pofiible, thefe feveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what differences 
we can difcover in its Parts. For exam- 
ple, the fame Sentence above, 


The Man that hath no mufic, &c. 


One Difference foon occurs, that fome 
Words are variable, and others zzvartable. 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Man’s and Men; Hath, into Have, Haf,, 

Had, 
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Had, &c. Sweet into Sweeter and Sweetef; Ch. III. 
‘Fit into Fitter and Fitte. On the con- τυ 
trary the Words, The, In, And, and fome 
others, remain as they are, and cannot be 
altered. 


AND yet it may be queftioned, how far 
this Difference is effential. For in the firft 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceffary, becaufe only fome 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeés have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjectives 
by the ¢riple Variation of Gender, Cafe, 
and Number ; whereas the Engli/h never 
vary them in any of thofe ways, but thro’ 
all kinds of Concord preferve them ftill 
the fame. Nay even thofe very Variations, 
which appear moft neceflary, may have 
their places fupplied by other methods; 
fome by 4Auxiliars, as when for Brutz, or 
Bruto we fay, of Brutus, to Brutus; fome 

by 
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Ch. IIT. dy meer Pofition,as when for Brutum ama« 

“τ vit Cafius, we fay, Caffius lov'd Brutus. 
For here the Accufative, which in Latin 
is known any where from its Variation, is” 
in Engli/h only known from its Poftion or 
place. 


Ir then the DiftinCtion of Variable and 
Invariable will not anfwer our purpofe, let 
us look farther for fome other more ef- 
fential. 


Suppose then we fhould diffolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its feveral 
Parts as they fland /epara¢e and detached, 
Some tis plain fill preferve a Meaning, 
(fuch as Man, Mufic, Sweet, &c.) others 
on the contrary zmmediately /ofe it (fuch as, 
And, The, With, &c.) Not that thefe laft 
have no meaning at all, but in fact they 
never have it, but when 2 company, or 


aff ociated : 


Now it fhould feem that this Diftinc- 
tion, if any, was effential. For if all 
Words 
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Words are fignificant, or elfe they would Ch. III. 
not be Words} and if every thing not αό- τ 
folute, is of courfe relative, then will all 
Words be fignificant either sansa or 
relatively. 


With refpect therefore to this Diftinc- 
tion, the firft fort of Words may be call’d 
- fignificant by themfelves ; the latter may be 
call’d fignificant by relation; or if we like 
it better, the firft fort may be call’d Prin- 
cipals, the latter Acceffories. The firft are 
like thofe ftones in the bafis of an Arch, 
which are able to fupport themfelves, even 
when the Arch is deftroyed ; the latter are 
like thofe ftones in its Summit or Curve, 


which can no longer ftand, than while the 
whole fubfifts (e.) 


§ Tuts 


(e) Appollonius of Alexandria (one of the acuteft Au- 
thors that ever wrote on the fubjeét of Grammar) il- 
luftrates the different power of Words, by the differ- 
ent power of Letters. "Eri, ὃν τρόπον THY ςοιχείων 

Ν 1a) / «“ \ \9 ¢€ Ν Ν ᾽ ~ 
τὰ μέν iss φωνήεντα ἃ γα καθ᾽ ἑαυτα φωνὴν ἀποτελεῖ" 

Ν 
τὰ 
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Chil. ἢ Tuis DiftinGion being admitted, we | 
an aimed ὦ » 
thus purfue our Speculations. All things 
what- 


* 7 / 9 ~ , ee « Ν 
τὰ δὲ συμῴωνα, ἅπερ ἄνευ τῶν Φωνηΐίων ἐκ ἔχει ῥητὴν 
ἢ Ὁ rd Wnt ‘ ΄ 2 ee ps al WR Bi 
τὴν ἐχφωνησιν., Tov αὐτὸν τρῦπον ESV ἐπινοῆσαι HO πὶ τῶν 
5 ς que » ? Ν ΄ ‘ = ΄ 
λέξεων. Hb μὲν γῶρ ἀνΐων, τρόπον τινῶ τῶν (βῥωνηξντων, 


- , \ = / AG A ϑ: 
pias ἐισε καθάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ῥυμώτων, ὀνομάτων ἄν- 


Ἂν 3 3» ΄, Ζ - \ ς \ ΄ 
τονυμίῶν, ἐπιῤῥημάτων at δὲ, ὠσπερει συμιωνα» 
» ΄ \ , ? , 2. Δ © ‘ 
ὠναμένεσ, τῶ (ωνήεντα, 2 δυνάμενα κατ᾽ ἰδίαν ῥητὰ 


SS: 
ESVAE 


καβάπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ττροθέσεων» τῶν ἄρθρων, τῶν 
-συνδέσμων" τὰ Yop τοιαῦτα ἀεὶ τῶν μορίων συσσυμαίνει. 
Jn the fame manner, as of the Elements or Letters fome 
are Vowels, which of themfelves complete a Sound; others 
are Confonants, which witnout the belp of Vowels have no 

xprefi Vocality, fo likewife may we conceive as to the na- 
ture of Wards. Some of them, like Vowels, are of them- 
felves expreffive, as is the cofe of Verbs, Nouns, Pra- 
nouns, and Adverbs others, like Confonants, wait for 
their Vowels, being unable to become expreffive by their 
ows proper firength, as is the cafe of Prepofitions, Artie 
cles, and Conjunétions ; for thofe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Confiznificant, that is, are only fignificant, when af- 
foctated to fomething elfe. Apollon, de Syntaxi. ἴω. 1. 
τ. 3. Staque quibuf'lam philofophis placuit NOMEN & 
VERBUM SOLAS ESSE PARTES ORATIONIS ; Cetera 
vero, ADMINICULA vel JUNCTURAS earum ; quomodo 
neviuis partes funt tabule & traves, cetera autem ( id εἰ, 
eera, fluppa, δ᾽ clavi: &F fanilia) uincula &P conglutina- 
tiones 
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whatever either exif? as the Energies, or Ch.III. 
Affections of fome other thing, or without ΤΥ 
being the Energies or Affections of fome 

other thing. If they exift as the Energies 

or Affections of fomething elfe, then are 

they called Arrrisures. Thus fo 

think is the attribute of a Man; 29 be 

white, of a Swan; fo fy, of an Eagle; 

to be four-footed, of a Horfe. If they’ 

exift not after this manner, then are they 

call’d SupsTANCES*. ‘Thus Man, 
Swan, Eagle and Horfe are none of 

them Attributes, but all Subftances, be- 

caufe however they may exift in Time 

and Place, yet neither of thefe, nor of 

any thing elfe do they exift as Energies 

or Affections. 


AND 


tiones partium navis, (hoc eff, tabularum ὅθ᾽ trabium) non 
partes navis dicuntur. Aric’ ts, Tory: 
. ~ “- / 

* Supstances] Thus Ariftotle. Νὺν μὲν av τύπῳ 
” 4 ory © ἘΠ « Ν \ θ᾽ ε 
εἰρητῶι τι WOT ἕξιν ἢ SOIK, ΟοΤι TO μη κα υπτοχειν 

Bae: of = 

μένε. ἀλλὰ καθ᾽ αὶ τὸ BAAR. Metaph. 2.7. "Ὁ. 106. 
Ed. Sylb. 
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Ch.III. Anp thus all things whatfoever being 
Sewn either (f) Subfances or Attributes, it fol- 
lows of courfe that all Words, which are 
fignificant as Principals, muft needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they are fguificant of Subftances, they 
are call’d Subftantives; if of Attributes, 
they are call’d ¢tributives. So that atx 
Worps whatever, fignificant as Princi- 
pals, are either SUBSTANTIVES or AT= 
TRIBUTIVES. 


AGAIN, as to Words, which are only 
fignificant as Acceffories, they acquire a 
Signification either from being affociated 
to one Word, or elfe to many. If to one 
Word alone, then as they can do no more 
than in fome manner define or determine, 
they may juftly for that reafon be called 

Dr- 


(f) This divifion of things into Subfance an Acci- 
dent {eems to have been admitted by Philofophers of all 
Seéts and Ages. See Categor.c, 2. Metaphyf. L. VII. 
cox. De Geb, Lill, et 
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Derinitives. If to many Words at (ἢ.1Π|. 
once, then as they ferve to no other pur- “~~ 
pofe than 20 connect, they are called for 

that reafon by the name of ConNneEc- 
TIVES. 


ἊΝ thus it is that all Worps what- 
ever are either Principals or Acceffories; 
or under other Names, either /gnificant 
from themfelves, or fignificant by relation. 
—If fignificant from themfelves, they are 
either Subflantives or Attributives; if 
fignificant by relaticn, they are either 
Definitives or Connectives. So that un- 
der one of thefe four Species, Sus- 
STANTIVES, ATTRIBUTIVES, De- 
FINITIVES, and CoNNECTIVES, are 
ALL WorDs, however different, in a 
manner included. ? 


Ir any of thefe Names feem new and 
unufual, we may introduce others more 
ufual, by calling the S#+fantives, Nouns; 
the Attributives, Vers; the Definitives, 

ARTI- 
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Ch.III. ARTicLes; and the Conneétives, Con- 


τ᾿ JUNCTIONS. 


SHou’p it be afk’d, what then be- 
comes of Pronouns, Adverbs, Prepofitions, 
and Interjections; the anfwer is, either 
they muft be found included within the 
Species above-mentioned, or elfe muft be 
admitted for fo many Species by them- 
felves. 


§ THERE were various opinions in an- 
cient days, as to the zumber of thefe Parts, 
or Elements of Speech. 


Plato in his* Sophift mentions only 
two, the Nown and the Verb. Ariftotle 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
++ Propofitions. Not that thofe acute Phi- 
lofophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference to Logic or 

Dia- 


* Tom. I. p. 261. Edit. Ser. 
+ De Interpr. c. 2 & 3. 
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Dialectic (g), confidering the Effence of Ch.III. 
Speech as contained in thefe two, becaufe “~*~ 
thefe alone combined make a perfect afer 
tive Sentence, which none of the reft with- 
out them are able to effect. Hence there- 
fore Ariffotle in his * treatife of Poetry 
(where he was to lay down the elements 

of 


(g) Partes igitur orationis funt fecundum DialeGicas 
due, NomEN & VERBUM; quia he (οἷα etiam per 
fe conjuntia plenam faciunt orationem ; alias autem partes 
συϊκαϊηγορήματα; hoe eft, confignificantia appellabant, 
Prifcian. 1. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putfchii. Axi/tit hic que. 
dam queftio, cur duo tantum, NOMEN δ᾽ VERBUM; 
fe (Arifioteles fc.) determinare promittat, cum plures par- 
265 orationis effe videantur. Quibus hoc dicendum eft, tan- 
zum Ariftotelem hoe libro diffiniffe, quantum illi ad id, 
quod inflituerat traétare, fuffecit. Traéiat namque de 
fimplici enuntiativa oratione, que {cilicet hujufmodi eff, ut 
junttis tantum Verbis S Nominibus componatur.—Quare 
fuperfluum eft querere, cur alias quoque, que videntur 
orationis partes, non propofucrit, gui non totius fimpliciter 
orationis, fed tantum fimplicis orationis inflituit elementa 
partiri. Boetius in Libr. de Interpretat. p. 295. 
Apollonius from the above principles elegantly calls the 
Noun and Vers, τὸ ἐμψυχότατα μέρη te Adys, the 
moft animated parts of Speech, De Syntaxil.1. c. 3; 
p. 24. See alfo Plutarch, Que/t. Platon. p. 1009. 

* Poet. Cap. 20. 


D 
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Ch. III. of a more variegated {peech) adds the 4r- 

“τ΄ ticle and Conjunétion to the Noun and 
Verb, and fo adopts the fame Parts, with 
thofe eftablithed in this Treatife. To 
Ariftotle’s authority (if indeed better can 
be required) may be added that alfo of 
the elder Stocs (h). 


Tue latter Stozcs inftead of four Parts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative, and Proper. Others increafed 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun; the Participle and Ad- 
verb from the Verb; and the Prepofition 
from the Conjunction. The Latin Gram- 
martans went farther, and detached theln= 
terjection from the Adverb, within which 
by the Greeks it was always included, asa 
Species. 


We 


~~ 


(4) For this we have the authority of Diony/ius of Ha- 
licarnafjus, De Struét- Orat. Seét. 2. whom Quintilian 
follows, Jnft. 1.1. ¢c.4. Diogenes Laertius and Prifcian 
make them always to have admitted five Parts: See 


Prifcian, as before, and Laertius, Lib. VII, Segm. 57. 
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We are told indeed by (2) Déonyfius of Op. TIT. 
Halicarnaffus and Quintilian, that Arifiotle, -—w~—4 
with Theodeétes, and the more early wri- 
ters, held but three Parts of fpeech, the 
Noun, the Verb, and the Conjunction. This, 
it muft beowned, accords with the oriental 
Tongues, whofe Grammars (we are (4) 
told) admit no other. But asto Arifotle, 
we have his own authority to affert the 
contrary, who not only enumerates the 
Jour Species which we have adopted, but 
afcertains them each by a proper Defini- 


tion *. 
D 2 To 


(1) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
preceding. 

(4) Antiquiffima eorum eff opinio, qui trés claffes fa- 
ciunt. Eftque hec Arabum quoque fententia— Hebrei 
quoque (qu:, cum Arabes Grammaticam feribere definerents 
artem eam demum feribere caeperunt, quod ante annos conti- 
git circiter quadringentos) Hebrat, inquam hac in re fecutt 
funt magiftros fuos Arabes.—Immo vera trium clajfium nu- 
merum alia etiam Orientis lingua retinent. Figs utrurm 
ea in re Orientales imitati funt antiquos eee, Gn Mt 
potius fecuti funt Orientalium exemplum. Utut e/?, etiam 
veteres Gracos tres tantum partes agnoviffe, non folum aue 
tor eft Diony/ius, &c. Vofl. de Analog. 1. 1. ¢. 1. See 
alfo Sanétii Minerv, 1.1. 6-25 


* Sup. p. 34: 
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Ch.III. To conclude—the Subje& of the fol- 

“τ: lowing Chapters will be a diftin& and fe- 
parate confideration of the Noun, the 
Vers, the ARTICLE, and the Conjunc= 
ΤΙΟΝ ; which four, the better (as we ap- 
prehend) to exprefs their refpective na- 
tures, we chufe to call SuBsTANTIVES, 
ATTRIBUTIVES, DEFINITIVES and Con= 
NECTIVES. 


CHA P- 
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Oe ack. «lV. 


Concerning Subftantives, properly fo called. 


UssTantives are all thofe principalCh. IV. 
Words, which are fignificant of Sub---“-—~ 
ftances, confidered as Subftances. 


Tue firft fort of Sud/fances are the Na- 
TURAL, fuch as Animal, Vegetable, Man, 
Oak. 


THERE are other Subftances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not na- 
tural to natural Materials we create fuch 
Subftances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, Te- 
lefcope, &c. 


Acaltn, by a more refined operation of our 
Mind alone, we abftract any Attrioute from 
its neceflary fubject, and confider it apart, 
devoid of its dependence. For example, 
from Body we abftract ¢o Fly; from Sur- 

D 3 face; 
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Ch.IV. face, the being White ; from Soul, the be- 
“ὙΠ jug Temperate. 


Anp thus it is we convert even Attri- 
butes into Subftances, denoting them on 
this occafion by proper Sub/iantives, fach as 
Flight, Whitenefs, Temperance; or elfe by 
others more general, fuch as Motion, Co- 
four, Virtue. Thefe we call aBsrRACT 
SUBSTANCES; the fecond fort we call 
ARTIFICIAL. 


Now all thofe feveral Subftances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example in zatural Sub- 
ftances, Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe 
cies ; Alexander, an Individual. In artz- 
ficial Subftances, Edifice is a Genus; Pa- 
Jace, a Species ; the Vatican, an Individual. 
In abfraé Subftances, Motion is a Ge- 
nus; Plight, a Species; this Flight or that 
Flight are Individuals. 


As 
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As therefore every (a) Genus may be Ch. IV. 
found whole and intire in each one of 11. προσ ἢ 
Species; (for thus Man, Horfe, and Dog 
are éach of them diftin@ly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every SPECIES may 
δέ found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals ; (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
‘Xenophon are each of them completely and 
diftintly 2 Man) hence it is, that every 
Genus, tho’ ΟΝ Ε; is multiplied into Many; 
and every Species, tho’ Ong, is alfo mul- 
tiplied into Many, by reference to tho 
beings, which are their proper fubordinates. 

Since then no Individual has any fuch Sub- 
ordinates, it can never in ftrictnefs be con- 
fidered as Many, and fo is truly an In- 
DIVIDUAL as wellin Nature as in Name. 
D 4 FRom 


(a) This is what Plato feems to have expreffed in 
ἃ manner fomewhat myfterious, when he talks of 

, ore \ ~ € Seite rey ΄ \ , 
μίαν ἰδέαν dia wWorrav, ἕνος ἑκάςε κειμένα χωρὶς, wavly 
διατεταμιένην-τοκ τοολλοὸς» ἑτέρας ἀλλήλων, ὑπὸ μιᾶς 
4 ΄ . . . 
ἔξωθεν τοεριεχομίνας.  Sophift. p. 253. Edit. Serrani. 
For the common definition of Genus and Species, fee the 


Ifagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to Ari/otle’s Logic, 
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Ch.1V. From thefe Principles it is, that Words. 
τ following the nature and genius of Things, 
Such Subfiantives admit of NUMBER as de~ 
note Genera or Species, while thofe, which 
' denote (4) Individuals, in ftri€tnefs admit 
it not. 
BESIDES 


(2) Yet fometimes Individuals have plurality or Num- 
her, from the caufes following.’ In the firft place the 
Individuals of the human race are fo large a multitude 
even in the {malleft nation, that it would be difficult to 
invent a new Name for every new born Individual- 
Hence then inftead of one only being call’d A/arcus, and 
one only Antonius, it happens that many are called Mar- 
cusand many called Antonius; and thus ’tis the Romans 
had their Plurals, Aderct and Antonii, as we in later 
days have our AZarks and our Anthonies. Now the Plu- 
tals of this fort may be well called accidental, becaufe 
it is meerly by chance that the Names coincide, 

There feems more reafon for fuch Plurals, as the 
Ptolemies, Scipics, Catos, or (to inftance in modern 
names) the Howards, Pelhams, and Montagues ; be- 
caufe a Race or Family is like @ fmaller fort of Species ; 
fo that the famz/y Name extends to the Kindred, as the 
fpecific Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third caufe which contributed to make proper. 
Names become Plural, was the high Charaéter or Emi- 
nence of fome one Individual, whofe Name became af- 
terwards a kind of common Appellative, to denote all 

thofe, 
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BesipEs Number, another character- Ch. IV. 
iftic, vifible in Subftances, is that of Sex, πα 
Every Subftance is either Ma/e or Female ; 
or both Male and Female; or neither one 
nor the other. So that with refpec to Sexes 
and their Negation, all Subftances conceive- 
able are comprehended under this fourfold 
confideration. 


Now the exiftence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan- 
guage, only regarding thofe diftinctions 

which 


thofe, who had pretenfions to merit in the fame way, 
Thus every great Critic was call’d an Ariffarchus; every 
great Warrior, an Alexander ; every great Beauty, a He- 
len, &c. 

A DANIEL come to Fudgment ! yea a DANIEL, 
cries Shylock in the Play, when he would exprefs the 
wifdom of the young Lawyer. 

So Martial in that well known verfe, 
Sint M&cENATES, non deerunt, Flacce, MARONEs. 
So Lucilius, 
AIFIAINOL montes, AETHNZE omnes, afperi A- 
THONES. 
πόσοι PAEOONTES, 7 AEYKAAIQNES. Lucian 
in Timon, T.I. p. 108. 
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Ch.IV. which are more obvious, confiders Words 
—Y— denoting Subftances to be either Mascu- 
LINE, FEMININE, or NEUTER *. 


As to our own Species and all thofe 
animal Species, which have reference to 
common Life, or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fize, form, colour, 
&c. are eminently diftinguifhed, mot Lan- 
guages have different Subftantives, to de- 
note the Male andthe Female. Butas to 
thofe animal Species, which either /e/s fre- 
quently occur, or of which one Sex is /e/ 
apparently diftinguifhed from the other, in 
thefe a fingle Sub{tantive commonly ferves 
for both Sexes. 


Ty 


* After this manner they are diftinguifhed by 4rifo- 
tle. Τῶν ὀνομάτων τοὶ μὲν ἄῤῥενα, τοὶ δὲ ϑήλεα, τὰ δὲ 
μεταξύ, Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras beforé him had 
eftablithed the fame Diftinction, calling them ἄῤῥενα, 
ϑήλεα, x, σκένη. Ariftot. Rhet. 1,. ΠΠ. ¢. 5. “Where 
mark what were afterwards called ἐδέτεραν or Neutersy 
were by thefe called τοὶ μεταξὺ x σκένη. 
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+ In the Engli/h Tongue it feems a ge- Ch Ty. 
neral rule (except only when infringed by -—~—~ 
a figure of Speech) that no Subftantive is 
Mafculine, but what denotes a Male ani- 
mal Subftance ; none Feminine, but what 
‘denotes a Female animal Subftance ; and 
that where the Subftance Aas no Sex, the 
Subftantive is always Neuter. 


But ’tis not fo in Greek, Latin, and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thefe all 
of them have Words, fome mafculine, 
fome feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ftances, where Sex never had exiftence. 
To give one inftance for many. Minp 
is furely neither male, nor female; yet is 
ΝΟΥ͂Σ, in Greek, mafculine, and MEns, 


in Latin, feminine. 
In 


+ Nam quicquid per Naturam Sexui non adfignatur, 
neutrum habert oporterct, fedid Ars &c. Confent. apud 
Putfch. p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole Paffage from Genera Hominum, que na- 
turalia {μπὲ &c. is worth perufing. 
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Ch.IV. In fome Words thefe diftinétions feem 

~~ owing to nothing elfe, than to the meré 
cafual ftructure of the Word itfelf: It is 
of {uch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination ; or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenfion. In others we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafoning, a 
reafoning which difcerns even 7m things 
without Sex a diftant analogy to that great 
NATURAL DISTINCTION, which (accord- 
ing to Milton) animates the World. 


In this view we may conceive fuch Sus- 
STANTIVES to have been confidered, as 
Mascutine, which were ‘ confpicuous 
“< for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
ἐς municating ; or which were by nature 
“« active, flrong, and efficacious, and that 
‘< indifcriminately whether to good or to 
«© il]; or which had claim to Eminence, 
«¢ either laudable or otherwife.” 


THE 


{ Mr. Linneus, the celebrated Botanift, has traced 
the Diftinétion of Sexes throughout the whole Vegetable 
World, and made it the Bafis of his Botanic Method, 
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Tue Feminine on the contrary were Ch IV. 
““ fuch, as were confpicuous for the At- —~— 
“4 tributes either of receiving, of contain- 
‘« ing, or of producing and bringing forth; 
“¢ or which had more of the paffive in 
4“ their nature, than of the active; or 
““ which were peculiarly beautiful and 
«© amiable; or which had refpeét to fuch 
«© Excefies, as were rather Feminine, than 
s© Mafculine.” 


Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were confidered, one as Maf- 
culine, the other as Feminine; the Sun 
(HAG, Sol) as Mafculine, from commu- 
nicating Light, which was native and ori- 
ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of his Rays; the Moon (Σε- 
λήνη, Luna) as Feminine, from being the 
Receptacle only of another’s Light, and 
from fhining with rays more delicate and 
foft. 


Tuus 
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Ch.IV. Tuus Milton, 
fa reed 


Firft in W1s Eaft the glorious Lamp τὸ was feen, 

Regent of Day, and all th’ Horizon round 

Invefted with bright rays ; gocund to run 

His longitude thro Heav'ns high road: 
the gray 

Dawn, and the Pleiades before u1m dance’ d, 

Shedding fweet influence. Lefs bright the 
Moon 

But oppofite, in levell’d Weft was fet, 

His mrrour, with full face borrowing HER 
Light 

From ui ; for other light sux needed none. 

PL Li Vibvgge: 


By Virgil they were confidered as Bro 
ther and Sifter, which ftill preferves the 
fame diftinction. 


Nec FRATRIS radits obnoxia furgere LUNA. 
G. I. 3 96. 


Tue Sxy or ETHER is in Greek and 
Latin Mafculne, as being the fource of 


thofe fhowers, which impregnate the Earth. 
The 
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# The Eartu on the contrary is univer- Ch.IV. 
fally Feminine, from being the grand Reo 
ceiver, the grand Container, but above all 

from being the Moher (cither mediately or 
immediately) of every fublunary Subftance, 
whether animal or vegetable. 


Tuus Virgil, 
Tum PATER OMNIPOTENS Secundis im- 
τς bribus FATHER ᾿ 
CoNnjuGIs im gremium LEATE defcendit, 
& omnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore fatus. 
. I .. 325, 
Tuus Shakefpear, 
---- Common Moruer, Thou 
Whofe Womb unmeafurable, and infinite 


Breaft 
Teems and feeds all— Tim. of Athens. 


So Milton, 


Whatever Earth, ALL-BEARING MoTHER, 
yields. "»“ Vex 


Se 


* Senece Nat. Que/t. 111. 14. 
1 Παμμῆτορ yn xaiee— τας. Anth. p. 281. 
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ἔν; 
Reon ποσοῦ 


HERMES. 


So Virgil, 


Non jam MATER alit TELLus, virefque 
minifirat (c). fin. XI. 71. 


Amon artificial Subftances the Suir 
(Ναῦς, Navis) is feminine, as being fo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Provifions, 
Goods, &c. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Veffel, fay always, ‘‘ sHE rides at 
‘© anchor,” ““ sHE 7s under fail,” 


A City (Πολις, Civitas) and a Coun- 
TRY (Mares, Patria) are feminine alfo, 
by being (like the Ship) Contazmers and 
Receivers, and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and Nur/es of their refpective 
Inhabitants. 


Tuus 


(c) —dio % ἐν τῷ ὅλῳ τὴν ΓῊΣ Φύσιν, ὡς ΘΗΛΥ͂ 
οἡ ΜΗΤΈΡΑ νομίδαεσιν᾽ OYPANON δὲ »% HAION, 
»ἡ ἔν τὶ τῶν ἄλλων τῶν τοιότων, ὡς ΓΕΝΩΝΤΑΣ % 
ΠΑΤΈΡΑΣ τροσαγορεύεσι. Arift. de Gener. Anim, 
1. Pie7 2; 
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Tuus Virgil, Ch.IV. 


Salve, MAGNA PARENS FRUGUM,; Satur- “ 


nia Tellus, 


Macna Virum—— — Geor. IT. 173. 


| So, in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Cheronea, 


Tain δὲ Πάτρις ἔχει κόλποις τῶν τλεῖςα κα- 
μόντων 

Σωματα-τ. 

Their PARENT CouNTRY in HER Lofom 
holds 


Their wearied bodies.—* 


So Milton, 
The City, which Thou feeft, no other deem 


Than great and glorious Rome, QuEEN of 
the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 


As to the Oczan, tho’ from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 
Container 


* Demoft. in Orat. de Corona. 


E 
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Ch.1V. Container and Produétre/s of fo many Ve- 

“vy getables and Animals, it might juftly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine; yet 
its deep Voice and boifterous Nature have, in 
fpight of thefe reafons, prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very found of Homer's 

—— iy σθένθ. ᾿Ωκεανοῖο, 

would fuggeft to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subject was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and foft- 
nefs. 


TIME (Xp) from his mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us, is by the Greeks 
and Englifh juftly confidered as Ma/culine, 
Thus in that elegant diftich, {poken bya 
decrepit old Man, 

*‘O yap XpovGo μ᾽ ἔκαμψε, τέκγων ἐ σοφὸς, 

"Ασαύα δ᾽ ἐργαζόμενξ. ἀσθενέςερα 7". 
Me Time hath bent, that forry Artift, HE 
That furely makes, whateer he handles, 
worfe. 
So 


* Χρόνε, παν]οίων ϑνηϊῶν wavericnowe Δαῖμον. - 
Grec. Anth. p. 290. | 
ἡ Stob. Ecl. p. 591. 
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So too Shakefpear, {peaking likewife of Ch.IV. 
TIME, ἜΤ 


Orl. Whom doth ur gallop ΦΗΣΙ 2 
Rol. With a thief to the gallows. — 
As you like it. 


"Pur Greek @dvarG or Αἴδὴς and the 
Englifh DeaTu, feem from the fame ir- 
refiftible Power to have been confidered as 
Mafculine. Even the Vulgar with us are 
fo accuftomed to this notion, that a Fr- 
MALE Deatu they would treat as ridi- 
sulous (4). 


Take a few Examples of the mafcu- 
line Death. 


EZ Calhi- 


(4) Well therefore did A/tlten in his Paradife Lott 
not only adopt DeatH as a Perfon, but confider him 
as Ma/culine : in which he was fo far from introducing 
a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
Supported by Cuftom ; that perhaps he had as much the 
Sanétion of national Opinion for his Majfculine Death, as 
the ancient Poets had for many of their Deities. 
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Ch.IV. Calimachus upon the Elegies of his 
Friend Herachtus— 


ε \ \ / 3 ἱππ ε ae 
At δὲ real ζώεσιν andoves, now ὃ πσάὐτων 


᾿Αρπάκ)ηρ ᾿Αἴδὴς ἐκ ἐπὶ χείρω βαλεῖ. 


—— yet thy fweet warbling firains 
Still live immortal, nor on them fhall DEATH 
His hand eer lay, tho’ Ravager of all. 


In the κοῖς of Euripides, @avarGs 
or DEATH is one of the Perfons of the 
drama ; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules, in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and refcues Alceffis 
trom his hands. 


Ir is well known too, that SLEEP and 
Deatu are made Brothers by Homer. 
It was to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed,’ when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbering on his Death-bed. A 
Friend afked him, “ How he did??—— 

| ΡΥ 
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_ © Sreep (replied the old Man) is γε} upon Ch.1V. 
“¢ delivering me over to the care of his NT 
ἐς BROTHER (e).” 


Tuus Shake/pear, {peaking of Life, 
| merely Thou art Death’s Fool ; 
For urm Thou Jabour’ft by thy fight to 


feun, 
_ And yet run’ ft towards um frill. 


Meaf. for Meaf. 


So Milton, 


Dire was the tofing, deep the groans; 
Defpair 

Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch: 

And over them triumphant DEATH UIs 
dart 

Shook; but delay'd to frike—— 


ΒΟ 86 0} 
THE 


(¢) "Hon we O YIINOE ἄρχεται πιαρακατατί- 
εσθαι TAAEA®PQYI. Stob. Ecl. p. 600. 
(f) Suppofe in any one of thefe examples we intra- 
duce a female Death; fuppofe we read, 
E 3 And 
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Ch.1V. Tue fupreme Being (Gop, Θεὸς, Deus, 
- Dieu, &c.) is in all languages Ma/fculine, 
in as much as the mafculine Sex is the fu- 

perior and more excellent; and as He is 

the Creator of all, the Father of Gods and 

Men. Sometimes indeed we meet with 

fuch words as To Πρῶτον, To Oeioy, Nu- 

men, Deity (which laft we Engli/h join to 

a neuter, faying Deity itfe/f) fometimes I 

fay we meet with thefe Neuters. The 

reafon in thefe inftances feems to be, that 

as Gop is prior to all things, both in dig- 

nity and in time, this Priority is better 
characterized and expreft by a Negation, 

than by any of thofe Diftin@tions which 

are co-ordinate with fome Oppofite, as Male 

for 


And over them triumphant Death HER dart 
Shask, &c. 


What a falling off? How are the nerves and ftrength 
of the whole Sentiment weakened ὃ 
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for example is co-ordinate with Female, Ch.IV. 
Right with Left, Gc. Ge. (g). ae. ὁ in! Vos 


VirTvE (ἰΔρετὴ, Virtus ) as well as mot 
of its Species are all Feminine, perhaps 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
which are not without effect even upon 
the moft reprobate and corrupt. 


hy 


E 4. ——abafp'd 


(g) Thus 4mmonius, fpeaking on the fame Subject 
“ΤῸ ΠΡΩΤῸΝ λέγομεν» ἐφ᾽ ᾧ μὴ δὲ τῶν διὰ 
μυθολογίας παραδόντων ἡμῖν τὰς ϑεολογίας ἐτόλμησέ 
τις ἢ ἀῤῥενωπὸν, ἢ ϑυληπρεπὴ (lege ϑηλυπρεπὴ) draw 
μόρφωσιν Φέρειν" x taro ἐικότως᾽ τῷ μὲν yop ἄρ- 
ῥενι to Indu σύςοιχον' τὸ (lege τῷ) δὲ ΠΑΝΤῊΙ 
ATEANSE ΑἸΤΊΩΙ σύςουχον ἐδώ. ἀλλὰ "ἢ 
ὅταν ἀρσενικῶς TON ΘΕΟΝ ὀνομάζομεν, [ages] 
τὸ σεμνότερον τῶν γενῶν τὰ ὑφειμιένα τοροτιμῶντες.» ἕτως 
αὐτὸν τοροσωγορένομεν. PRrimum dicimus, quod nema 
etiam corum, qui theologiam nobis fabularum integumentis 
obvolutam tradiderunt, vel maris vel famine fpecie fingere 
aufus eft: idque merito : conjugatum enim mari fewini- 
num eft. CAUSZ auiem.omnino ABSOLUT# AC SIM- 
PLici nibil eff conjugatum. Immo vero cum DEUM 
mafculino genere appellamus, ita ipfum nominamus, genus 
prafiantius fubmiffo atque humili praeferentes. Ammon. 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 30. b.—2 yop ἐναντίον τῷ Πρώτῳ 
ἐδέν. Ariftot. Metaph. A. p. 210. Sylb. 


ἘΏΝ, 


HER M Es. 


——abafe'd the Devil ftood, 

And felt, how awful Goodnefs is, and faw 

VirTvuE i her fhape how lovely; faw, 
and pin’d 

His lofs 


τ: ° i 


P. LIV. 846. 


Tuts being allowed, Vic (Kaxia) be- 
comes Feminine of courfe, as being, in 
the συςοιχία or Co-ordination of things, 
Virtue’s natural Oppofite (4). 


Tue Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character, that was 
Male: but taken together they make a 

very 


(b) They are both reprefented as Females by Xeno- 
phon, in the celebrated Story of Hercules, taken from 
Prodicus, See Memorab, L. Il. c. 1. As to the 
gusoiyia here mentioned, thus Varro. Pythagoras 
Samius ait omnium rerum initia effe bina: ut finitum & 
infinitum, benum F malum, vitam SF mortem, diem & 
wofiem. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alfo Arif. Me- 
daph. Llc. 5. and Eeclefiafticus, Chap. Ixii. yer. 24. 
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very natural Female, which has no fmallCh.IV, 
refemblance to the Coquette of a modern” 
Comedy, beftowing, withdrawing, and 
fhifting her favours, as different Beaus 
{ucceed to her good graces. 


Tranfmutat incertos honores, 
Nune mihi, nunc alit benigna. Hor. 


Whuy the Furires were made Female, 
is not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 
female Paffions of all kinds were confi- 
dered as fufceptible of greater excefs, than 
male Paffions; and that the Furies were 
to be reprefented, as Things fuperlatively 


outrageous. 


Tahbus Aleéto dittis exarfit in tras. 
At Fuveni oranti fubttus tremor occupat 


artus : 
Diriguere oculi: tot Erinnys fibilat Hy- 
dris, 


Lantaque fe facies aperit : tum flammea 
forquens 


Lumina 


58 


Ch.IV. 
“τ πὸ 
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Lumina cunétantem & querentem dicere 
plura | | 
Reppulit, & geminos erexit crinibus an= 
gues, 
Verberaque infonuit, rabidoque hec ad= 
didit ore: 
Ex! Ego vitta fitu, &c. 
fen. VIL. 455 (ἢ. 


He 


() The Words above mentioned, Time, Death, 
Fortune, Virtue, &c. in Greek, Latin, French, and 
moft modern Languages, though they are diverfitied 
with Genders in the manner defcribed, yet never vary 
the Gender, which they have once acquired, except in 
a few inftances, where the Gender is doubtful. We 
cannot fay ἡ deéln or ὁ ὠρεϊὴ, hae Virtus or hic Vir- 
tus, la Vertu or le Vertu, and fo of the reft. But it is 
atherwife in προ ἢ. We in our own language fay, 
Virtue is ##s own Reward, or Virtue is fer own Re- 
ward; Time maintains its wonted Pace, or Time 
maintains bis wonted Pace. , 


There is a fingular advantage in this liberty, as it 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc- 
tion between the fevere or Logical Stile, and the orna-. 
mental or Rhetorical. For thus when we fpeak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of Sex, 

aS, 
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He, that would fee more on this Sub- Ch. IV. 
ject, may confult Ammonius the Peripate- τ 
tic 


as Neuters, we {peak of them as they are, and as be- 
‘comes a logical Inquiry. When we give them Sex, by 
“making them Mafculine or Feminine, they are from 
thenceforth perfonified; are a kind of intelligent Beings, 
and become, as fuch, the proper ornaments either of 
Rhetoric or of Poetry. 


Thus Adilton, 


——The Thunder 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps bath fpent wis fhafts ΤΊΠΟΤΕ ΤῈ 74: 


_ The Poet, having juft before called the Haz/, and 
Thunder, God's Minifters of Vengeance, and fo perfoni- 
fied them, had he afterwards faid its Shafts for his 
Shafts, would have deitroyed his own Image, and ap- 
proached withal fo much nearer to Profe. 


The following Paflage is from the fame Poem, 


Should tntermitted Vengeance arm 


EOE 
His red right hand- Lee Fam? 174. 
In this Place His Hand i is clearly prefe rable either to 
Her’s or Its, by it iumediat tel} reter Tring us to Cod hi 7715 


ge taht hte 
felf the Avenger 


4 sa 
Ls 
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Ch.IV. tic in his Commentary on the Treatife de 
στ΄ Interpretatione, where the Subje@ is treat- 
ed at large with refpe@ to the Greek 
Tongue. We fhall only obferve, that as 

all fuch Speculations are at beft but Con- 
jectures, they fhould therefore be received 

with 


I fhall only give one inftance more, and quit this 


Subject. 


At bis command th’ up-rooted Hills retir’d 

Each to wis place: they heard his votce and went 

Objfequious: Heav'n His wonted face renew'd, 

And with frefh fiourcts Hill and Valley fmild, 
Poe Vie 


See alfo ver. 54, 55, of the fame Book. 

Here all things are perfonified ; the Hills hear, the 
Valleys fmile, and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 
Suppofe then the Poet had been neceflitated by the laws 
of his Language to have faid—Each Hill retir’d to 1Ts 
Place—Heaven renewed its wanted face—how profaic 
and lifelefs would thefe Neuters have appeared ; how 
detrimental to the Profopopeia, which he was aiming to 
eftablifh ? In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in which he wrote, impofed no fuch necef- 
fity ; and he was too wife a Writer, to impofe it on 
himfelf. It were to be wifhed, his Correctors had been 
as wife on their parts. 
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with candour, rather than {fcrutinized Ch.IV. 
with rigour. Varro’s words ona Sa ΎΞ 
near akin are for their aptnefs and elegance 

well worth attending. Nou mediocres enim 
tenebre in filud, ubt hec captanda; neque 

ed, quo pervenire volumus, femite trite ; 

neque non in tramitibus quedam objecta, 

gua cuntem retinere poffunt*. 


To conclude this Chapter. We may 
collect, from what has been faid, that 
both NumBeR and GENDER appertain to 
Worps, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to THinGs; that is to fay, de- 
caufe Subftances are Many, and have either 
Sex, or no Sex; therefore Subjiantives have 
Number, and are Mafculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes: Num- 
BER in ftrictnefs defcends no lower, than 

to 


* De Ling. Lat. L.IV. 
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Ch.IV, to the laff Rank of Species (2): GENDER 
“~~ on the contrary ftops not here, but de- 
{cends to every Individual, however diver- 
fified. And fo much for SuBsTANTIVES, 
PROPERLY SO CALLED. 


(4) The reafon, why Number goes no lower, is, 
that it does not naturally appertain to Individuals; the 
caufe of which fee before, p. 39. 


CH Ae, 
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Sighs, ΤΥ. 


Concerning Subftantives of the Secondary 
Order. 


E are now to proceed toa SECON-Ch, y, 
DARY Race of SUBSTANTIVES, που 
a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 


Every Object, which prefents itfelf to 
the Senfes or the Intelle€t, is either then 
perceived for the firft time, or elfe is re- 
cognized, as having been perceived de- 
fore. In the former cafe it is called an 
Objet τῆς πρώτης γνώσεως, of the "νη 
knowledge ot acquaintance (a); in the lat- 

ter 


(a) See poll. de Syntaxi, 1. 1. c. 16. p. 49. 1. 2. 
c. 3. p- 103 ‘Thus Pri/cian—lInteref? autem inter de- 
monfirationem F relationem hoc; quod demonftratio, in- 
terrogationz reddita, Primam Cognitionem offendit : 


Quis 
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Ch. V. ter it is called an Objet τῆς δευτέρας γνώ- 
“ΠΥ σεως, of the fecond knowledge or acquaint« 
ance. 


Now as all Converfation paffes between 
Particulars or Individuals, thefe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objects τῆς τορώ- 
TNS γνώσεως, that is to fay, till that inflant 
unacquainted with eachother. What then 
1s to be done? How fhall the Speaker ad- 
drefs the other, when he knows not his — 
Name? or how explain himfelf by his own 
Name, of which the other is wholly igno- 
rant? Nouns, as they have been defcribed, 
cannot anfwer the purpofe. The firft ex- 
pedient upon this occafion feems to have 
been Acizic, that is, Pointing, or Indica- 
tion by the Finger or Hand, fome traces of 
which are {till to be obferved, as a part of 
that Action, which naturally attends our 
fpeaking. But the Authors of Language 


were 


ee, 


Quis fecit? Ego: relatio vero Secundam Cognitio- 
nem /ignificat, ut, Is, de quo jam dixi. Lib. XII, 
p. 936. Edit. Put/chii. 


_ 
so « - 
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were not content with this. They in-Ch. V. 
vented a race of Words to fupply τὴ 
Pointing ; which Words, as they always 

flood for Subftantives or Nouns, were cha- 
racterized by the Name of ᾿Αντωνυμίαι, or 
Pronouns (4). Thefe alfo they diftin- 
guithed into three feveral forts, calling 

them Pronouns of the Firft, the Second, 

and the Third Perfon, with a view to cer- 

tain diftinctions, which may be explained 

as follows. 


Suppose the Parties converfing to be 
wholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 


the 


(2) Ἐκεῖνο ἦν ᾿Αντωνυμία, τὸ petra ΔΕΙΞΈΩΣ 
ἢ ἀναφορᾶς ΑΝΤΟΝΟΜΑΖΟΜΕΝΟΝ. Apoll, 
de Synt. 1..11, c. 5. p. 106. Prifcian feems to con- 
fider them fo peculiarly deftined to the expreffion of 7n- 
dividuals, that he does not fay they fupply the place of 
any Noun, but that of the proper Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was their original, and ftill is their 
true and natural ufe. PRONOMEN οἱ pars orationis, 
_ que@ pro nomine proprio uninfcujufque accipitur. Prife. 
L. XII. Seealfo poll. L. 11 c. 9. p. 117, 148. 
F 
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Ch. V. the Subject of the Converfation to be 276 

—Y— Speaker himfelf. Here, to fupply the place 
of Pointing by a Word of egual Power, 
they furnifhed the Speaker with the Pro- 
noun, 1. I write, I fay, I defire, &c. and 
as the Speaker is always principal with re- 
fpect to his own difcourfe, this they called 
for that reafon the Pronoun of the Firft 
Perfon. 


AGAIN, fuppofe the Subject of the Con- 
verfation to be ¢he Party addref. Here 
for fimilar reafons they invented the Pro- 
noun, THou. Thou writeft, Thou walkeft, 
&c. and as the Party addreft is next in 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft comes 
next with reference to the difcourfe ; this 
Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoun 
of the Second Perfon. 


Lastty, fuppofe the Subject of Con- 
verfation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreft, but fome third Odjett, dif- 
Jerent from both. Were they provided an- 
other Pronoun, Hz, Suz, or It, which 

in 
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in diftin@tion to the two former was called Ch. V. 
the Pronoun of the Third Perfon. —— 


Anp thus it was that Prozowns came to 
be diftinguifhed by their refpective Prr- 
SONS (c). 


(c) The Defcription of the different Persons here 
given is taken from Prifcian, who took it from Apollo- 
nius. Perfone Pronominum funt tres; prima, fecunda, 
tertia. Prima ¢/?, cum ipfa, que loguitur, de fe pronun- 
tiat; Secunda, cum de ed pronunciat, ad quam directo 
fermone loquitur ; Tertia, cwm de ed, que nec loqui- 
tur, nec ad fe direCtum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p- 940. Theodore Gaza gives the fame Diftin€tions. 
Πρῶτον (πρόσωπον fc.) ᾧ περὶ ἑαυΐξ φράζει ὁ λέγων" 
d:vlegov, ᾧ περὶ τ, τρὸς ὃν ὁ roy GS" τρίτον, ᾧ περὶ 


tries. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. p. 152. 


This account of Perfors is far preferable to the con- 
mon one, which makes the Firft the Speater ; the Se- 
cond, the Party addref; and the Third, the Subjed. 
For tho’ the Firft and Second be as commonly defcrib- 
ed, one the Speaker, the other the Party addreft ; yet 
till they become /ubjec?s of the difcourfe, they have no 
exiftence. Again as to the Third Perfon’s being the 
Jubjedt, this is a character, which it shares im common 

F 2 with 
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Ch. V. As to Numeser, ‘the Pronoun of each 
“τ Perfon has it: (1) has the plural (wer), 
becaufe 


with both the other Perfons, and which can never there- 
fore be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by 
an inftance or two. When £xeas begins the narrative 
of his adventures, the /econd Perfon immediately appears, 
becaufe he makes Dids, whom he addreffes, the imme- 
diate fubject of his Difcourfe. 


Infandum, Regina, jubes, renovare dolorem. 


From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho’ fhe be alj 
that time the party addreft) we hear nothing farther of 
this Second Perfon, a variety of other Subjects filling up 
the Nartative. 


In the mean time the Fir/? Perfon may be feen every 
where, becaufe the Speaker every where is himfelf the 
Subject, ‘They were indeed’ Events, as he fays him- 
felf, 


—queeque ipfe miferrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui 


Not that the Second Perfon does not often occur in the 
courte of this Narrative ; but then it is always by a Fi- 
gure of Speech, when thofe, who by their abfence are 
in fact fo many Third Perfons, are converted into Se- 

cond 
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becaufe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V, 
once of the fame Sentiment; as well as “77 
one, who, including himfelf, {peaks the 
Sentiment of many. (Του) has the 

plural (you), becaufe a Speech may 

be fpoken to many, as well as to one. 

(He) has the plural (THEY) becaufe 

the Subject of difcourfe is often many at 
once. 


Burt tho’ all thefe Pronouns have Num-~ 
ber, it does not appear either in Greek, or 
Latin, or any modern Language, that 
thofe of the firft and fecond Perfon carry 
the diftinGtions of Sex. Thereafon feems 


FE 3 to 


cond Perfons by being introduced as prefent, The req] 
Second Perfon (Dido) is never once hinted. 


Thus far as to Virgil. But when we read Euclid, 
we find neither /ir/? Perfon, nor Second in any part of 
the whole Work. The reafon is, that neither Speaker 
nor Party addreft (in which light we may always view 
the Writer and his Reader) can poflibly become the 
Subject of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 
elfe, except abftra€t Quantity, which neither fpeaks 
itfelf, nor is fpoken to by another. 


γο 


Ch. V. 
--.-΄᾿ 
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to be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
generally prefent to each other, it would 
have been fuperfluous to have marked a 
diftin@tion by Art, which from Nature and 
even Drefs was commonly (4) apparent on 
both fides. But this does not hold with 
re{pect to the third Perfon, of whofe Cha- 
racter and DiftinGions, (including Sex 
among the reft) we often know no more, 
then what we-learn from the difcourfe, 
And hence it is that in moft Languages the 
third Perfon has its Genders, and that even 
Englifh (which allows its Adjectives no 
Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 
triple (6) diftin@ion of He, She, and 12. 


HENCE 


(4) Demonfiratio ipfa fecum genus oftendit.  Prifcian, 
LL. ΧΗ. p. 942. See poll, de Syntax. L. IL ¢. 7, 
Pp: 109. . 


(4) The Utility of this Diftin@ion may be better 
found in fuppofing it away. Suppofe for example we 
fhould read in hiftory {μεῖς words—He caufed him 

A 
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Hence too we fee the reafon why @Ch. V. 
Jingle Pronoun (f) to each Perfon, an I~ 
Ε 4 to 


to deftroy him—and that we were to be informed the 
[He], which is here thrice repeated, ftood each time 

- for fomething different, that is to fay, for a Man, for 
a Woman, and for a City, whofe Names were Alex- 
ander, Thais, and Perfepolis. “Taking the Pronoun in 
this manner, divefted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
pear, which was deftroyed ; which was the deftroyer ; 
and which the caufe, that moved to the deftruction? 
But there are not fuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 
ders diftinguifhed ; when inftead of the ambiguous 
Sentence, He caufed him to deftroy him, we are told 
with the proper diftin€tions, that sHE caufed HIM to 
defiroy 1. Then we know with certainty, what 
before we could not: that the Promoter was the 
Woman ; that her Inftrument was the Hero; and 
that the Subje&t of their Cruelty was the unfortunate 
City. 


(f) Queritur tamen cur prima quidem Perfona & 
fecunda fingula Pronomina habeant, tertiam vero {ex di- 
verfee indicent voces? Ad quod refpondendum οἷ, quod 
prima quidem ὅθ᾽ fecunda Perfona ideo non egent diverfis 
wocibus, quod {emper przfentes inter fe funt, & demon: 
farative ; tertia vero Perfona modo demonfirativa efi, ut, 
Hic, Ifte ; medo relativa, ut Is, Ipfe, &c. Prifcian, 

Ὴ ΧΗ. p. 933. 
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to the ΕἾγ,}, and a Thou to the Second, are 
abundantly fufficient to all the purpofes of 
Speech. But it is not fo with refpeét to the 
Third Perfon. The various relations of 
the various Objeéts exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near and diftant, pre- 
fent and abfent, fame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, &c.) made it necef- 
fary that here there fhould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, fuch as He, This, 


That, Other, Any, Some, &c. 


Ir mvft be confeft indeed, that all 
thefe Words do not always appear as Pro- 
nouns. When they fland by themfelves, 
and reprefent fome Noun, (as when we 
fay, Tuis ἦς Virtue, or dexhxnas, Give 
me THAT) then are they Pronouns. But 
when they are affociated to fome Noun 
(as when we fay, Tus Hadzt is Virtue; 
or dsxjixas, THAT Man defrauded me) 
then as they fupply not the place of a 
Noun, but only ferve to afcertain one, 
they fall rather into the Species of De- 
finitives or Articles. That there its in-= 

deed 
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deed a near relation between Pronouns Ch. V. 
and Articles, the old Grammarians have“ 
all acknowledged, and fome words it has 

been doubtful to which Clafs to refer. 

The beft rule to diftinguith them is this 
—The genuine PRonoun always /tands 

by δ, affuming the Power of a Noun, 

and fupplying its p/ace—The genuine 
ARTICLE never ftands by itfelf, but 
appears at all times aflociated to fome- 

thing elfe, requiring a Noun for its {up- 

port, as much as Attributives or (g) Ad- 
jectives, 


As 


(z) To ἼΑρθρον pela cvopalG, »ὁ 1 ᾿Ανωνυμία 
aul ὀνόμαϊδ᾽. THE ARTICLE flands WITH a 
Noun; but THE PRONOUN flands FOR a Noun. 
Apoll. L.I. c. 3. p. 22. "Aula ἕν τὰ ἄρθρα, τῆς 
πρὸς τὰ ὀνόμαϊα συναρτήσεως ὠποςάντα, εἰς τὴν ὑπο- 
τεταγμένην ἀντωνυμίαν μεταπίπίε. Now Articles 
themfelves, when they quit their Connedlion with Nouns, 
pafs into fuch Pronoun, as is proper upon the occafion, 
Ibid. Again—Oray τὸ ἴΑρθρον μὴ μετ᾽ cvomarG 
παραλαμξάνηται, worroilas δὲ σύνταξιν ὀνόματί» ἂν 

weo- 
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Ch. V. As to the Coaejcence of thefe Pro- 
~ ¥™ nouns, it is, as follows. The Firft or 
Second 


τοροενεθέιμεθα, ἐκ warns ἀνάγκης εἰς ἀνωνυμίαν μέϊα- 
ληφθήσεται, εἴγε ἐκ ἐγ[ινόμενον μετ᾽ ὀνόματί» δυνάμει 
εἰντὶ ὀνόματί παρελήφθη. When the Article ς affumed 
without the Noun, and has (as we explained before) the 
fame Syntax, which the Noun has; it muf? of abfolute ne- 
ceffity be admitted for a Pronoun, becaufe it appears with- 
out a Noun, and yet is in power affumed for one. Ejufd. 
ΤΊ eos. p13: ὙΠ Θ᾿ pu.” ΑΕ 
nomina &F Articulos hoc interef?, quod Pronomina ea pus 
tantur, que, cum fola fint, vicem nominis complent, ut 
QUIS, ILLE, ISTE: Articuli vero cum Pronominibus, 
aut Nominibus, aut Participiis adjunguntur, YDonat. 


Gram. p. 1753- 


Prifcian, {peaking of the Stoics, fays as follows ; 
ARTICULIS autem PRONOMINA connumerantes, Fli- 
NITOS ea ARTICULOs appellabant ; ipfos autem Are 
teculos, guibus nos caremus, INFINITOS ARTICULOS 
dicebant. Vel, ut alii dicunt, Articulos connumerabant 
Pronominibus, & ARTICULARIA eos PRONOMINA 
vocabant, &c. Prifc. L. 1. p. 574. Varro, {peaking 
of Duifque and Hic, calls them both ARTICLES; 
the firft iadcfinite, the fecond definite. De Ling. Late 
ΡΟΣ See alfo L. IX p. 132. Vofcius indeed in 
his Analogi (L./. ¢. 1) oppofes this Doétrine, be- 
faufe Hic has not the fame power with the Greeé Are 

ticle, 
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Second will, either of them, by them- Ch. V, 
felves coalefce with the Third, but not πσπ 
with eachother. For example, it is good 

fenfe, as well as good Grammar, to fay 

in any Language—I am He—Tuou 

ART He—but we cannot fay—I ΑΜ 
-Tuou—nor Tuou art I. The reafon 

is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 

be the Sudjec? alfo of the Difcourfe, as 

when we fay, Iam He; or for the Perfon 
addreft; as when we fay, Thou art He. 

But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Speaker, 

and the Party addreft, this is impoffible ; 

and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 

Firft and Second Perfon. 


Anp now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 
from 


ticle, a. But he did not enough attend to the antient . 
Writers on this Subject, who confidered all Words, as 
ArTIcLeEs, which being affociated to Nouns (and not 

flanding in their place) ferved in any manner to afcertain, 

and determine their Signtfication. 
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Ch. V. from others Subftantives. The others are 
<r Primary, thefe are their Sub/litutes; a 
kind of fecondary Race, which were taken 

in aid, when for reafons already (h) men- 

tioned the others could not be ufed. It is 
moreover by means of thefe, and of 4r- 

ticles, which are nearly allied to them, 

that 


(5) See thefe reafons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of which reafons the principal one is, that ‘* no 
«ς Noun, properly fo called, implies its own Prefence. 
ς It is therefore to afcertain fuch Prefence, that the Pro- 
& noun is taken in aid ; and hence it is it becomes 


Lal 


«ἐ equivalent to δεῖξις, that is, to Pointing or Indication 


© by the Finger.” tis worth remarking in that Verfe 
of Perfius, 


nw 


Sed pulchrum ef? DIGITO MONSTRARI, & diciery 
Hic EsT, 


how the δεῖξις, and the Pronoun are introduced toge- 
ther, and made to co-operate to the fame end. 


Sometimes by virtue of δεῖξις the Pronoun of the 
. third Perfon ftands for the fir/?. 


Quod fi militibus parces, erit ure quoque Miles. 
That is, 7 alfo will be a Soldier. 
Tibul. LH. ΠΤ δὲ, ἀρὴν ee ἔνι, 
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that “‘ Lancuace, tho’ in itfelf only fig- 
“ nificant of general Ideas, is brought down 
** to denote that imfinitude of Particulars, 
*« which are for ever arifing, and ceafing 
‘© tg be.” But more of this hereafter in 
a proper place. 


As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
ready mentioned, they may be called Pre- 
pofitive,'as may indeed all Subftantives, 
becaufe they are capable of introducing 
or leading a Sentence, without having 
reference to any thing previous. But be- 
fides thofe there is ANOTHER PRoNouN 

qn 


It may be obferved too, that even in Epiftolary 
Correfpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where the Pronouns land You make their appear- 
ance, there is a fort of implied Prefence, which they 
are fuppofed to indicate, though the parties are in fact 
at ever fo great a diflance. And hence the rife of 
that diftin&tion in Apollonius, τας μὲν τῆς ὄψεως εἶναι 
δέιξεις, Tas δὲ τῷ vs, that fome Indications are ocu- 
lar, and fome are mental. We Syntaxi, L. IL. c. 3. 


p- 104. 


7h 


Ch.. V2 
yd 
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Ch. V. (in Greek ὃς, ὅςις (i); in Latin, Qui; in 

“τ Englifh, Who, Which, That) a Pronoun 
having a character peculiar to itfelf, the 
nature of which may be explained as fol- 
lows. 


Suppose I was to fay—LicuT is 4 


Body, Lieut moves with great celerity.— 
Thefe 


(7) The Greeks, it muft be confeft, call this Pro- 
noun vmoraxlinov ἄρθρον, the fubjunctive Article. Yety 
as it fhould feem, this is but an improper Appella- 
tion. Apollonius, when he compares it to the weo~ 
raxlixev or true prepofitive Article, not only confeffes 
it to differ, as being expreft by a different Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence; but 
in Syntax he adds, zt zs wholly different. De Syntax. 
L. 1. c. 43: Ρ- 91. Theodore Gaza acknowledges 
the fame, and therefore adds 
av en ἄρθρον ravli——for thefe reafons this (meaning 
the Subjunétive) cannot properly be an Article. And 
juft before he fays, κυρίως γεμὴν ἄρθρον τὸ προταχίι- 
κόν however properly [peaking it is the Prepofitive is 
the Article. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins there- 
fore have undoubtedly done better in ranging it with 
the Pronouns. 


ε' Ν ΙΝ, J 
ὅθεν δὴ % 8 κυρίως 
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Thefe would apparently be two diftiné&t Ch. V. 
Sentences. Suppofe, inftead of the Se~-““"™~ 
cond, LicuT, I were to place the prepo- 
fitive Pronoun, 17, and fay—LicutT is a 
Body; 1 moves with great celerity—the 
Sentences would ftill be difting&t and two. 
But if I add a Conneéive (as for Example 
an, AND) faying—LicuT zs a Body, AND 
it moves with great celerity—I then by 
Connection make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 


Wall. 


Now it is 72 the united Powers of a Con- 
nective, and another Pronoun, that we may 
fee the force, and character of the Pro- 
noun here treated. ‘Thus therefore, if 
in the place of AND 1T, we fubftitute 
THAT, or wHiIcH, faying LicuT Ζ a 
Body, wHicu moves with great celerity 
—the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
Perfection, and becomes if poflible more 
compact than before. We may with juft 
reafon therefore call this Pronoun the 


SuBJUNCTIVE, becaufe it cannot (like 
the 
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Ch. V. the Prepofitive) introduce an original Sen- 
ὙΠ tence, but only ferves to fubjoin one to fome 
other, which τς previous (k). 


THE 


& 


(4) Hence we fee why the Pronoun here mentioned 
is always neceffarily the Part of fome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreft or underftood, 

» two Verbs, and two Nominatives. 


‘hus in that Verfe of Horace, 
Qui metuens vivit, liber mibi non erit unquam. 


Ile non erit liber—is one Sentence ; qui metuens vivit— 
isanother. ile and Qui are the twa Nominatives ; 
Erit and Vivit, the two Verbs; and fo in all other in- 
ftances. 


The following paflage from Apollonius (though 
fomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ferve 
to fhew, whence the above Speculations are taken. 
Τὸ ὑποταληικον ἄρθρον ἐ ἐπὶ ῥῆμα ἴδιον ag συνδὲε-- 
δεμένον die τῆς ΑΝ ΕΟ ἐπὶ τῷ δ οπεναδῳ ὀνόματι" 9 
ἐντεῦθεν ἐπλὲν λόγον καὶ σαριξάνει κα]ὰ τὴν τῶν δύο βη- 
μάτων σύναξιν (λέγω τὴν ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι, γκ» τὴν ἐν ἀυτῷ 
τῷ ἄρθρῳ) ὅπερ τάλιν παρείπετο τῷ ΚΑΙ συνδέσμῳ. 
Κοινὸν μὲν (lege TO KAI yap κοινὸν μὲν) πταρελάμ.- 

Cave 
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ΤῊΕ Application of thisSuBJUNCTIVEs Ch. y. 
like the other Pronouns, is univerfal. τσ 
may 


ξάνε τὸ ὄνομα τὸ προκείμενον, σύμιπλεκον δὲ ἕτερον λόγον 
πάντως x ἕτερον ῥῆμα ταρελάμξανε, », ὅτω τὸ, ΠΑ- 
PETENETO Ὁ, FPAMMATIKOYX, OF 
ATEAEZATO, δυνάμει τὸν ἀυτὸν ἀποτελεῖ τῷ 
(forf. τῷ) O TPAMMATIKOS ΠΑΡΕΓΕΝΕ- 
ΤΟΙ ΚΑΙ AIEAEZATO. The fubjunéive Artiile, 
(that is, the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to aVerb 
of its own, and yet is connected withal to the antecedent 
Noun. Hence it can never ferve to confiitute a fimple 
Sentence, by reafon of the Syntax of the two Verbs, I mean 
that which refpeéis the Noun or Antecedent, and that 
which refpeéts the Article or Relative. The fame toa fol- 
lows as to the Conjunétion, AND. This Copulative af- 
fumes the Antecedent Noun, which is capable of being ap- 
plied to many Subjects, and by conneéting to it a new Sen- 
tence, of neceffity afjumes a new Verb alfo. And hence it is 
that the Words—the, Grammarian came, wWHo dif- 
courfed—form in power nearly the fame fentence, as if 
we were to fay—the Grammarian came, AND dif- 
courfed. poll. de Syntaxi, L. I. ¢. 43. p. 92. See 
alfo an ingenious French Treatife, called Grammaire 
generale & raifonnée, Chap. 1X. 


The Latins, in their StruQture of this Subjunctive, 
feem to have well reprefented its compound Nature of 
part Pronoun, and part Connective, in forming their 


G QUI 
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Ch. V, may be the Subftitute of all kinds of Sub- 

—~— ftantives, natural, artificial, or abftra& ; as 
well as general, fpecial, or particular. We 
may fay, the Animal, Which, &c. the Man, 
Whom, &c. the Ship, Which, &c. Alex 
ander, Who, &c. Bucephalus, That, &c. 
Virtue, Which, &c. ὅτε. 


Nay, it may even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of courfe 
therefore expreffive of all three Perfons. 
Thus we fay, I, wHo now read, have near 
finifhed this Chapter; THou, wHo now 
readeft: TE, wHo now readeth, &c. &c. 


ΑΝΡ thus is THIS SUBJUNCTIVE truly 
a Pronoun from its Subfiztution, there be= 


ing 


qui & Quis from QUE and Is, or (if we go with Scas 
liger to the Greek) from KAI and ‘OS, KAI and 
Ὁ. διαί. de Cauf. Ling. Lat. ¢. 127. 


Homer alfo expreffes the Force of this Subjundtive, 
Pronoun or Article, by help of the Prepofitive and a 
Conneétive, exa€tly confonant to the Theory here efta- 
blifhed, See Jhad. A. ver. 270, 553. N. 571. QT. 
54> 1575 158. 
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ing no Subftantive exifting, in whofe place Ch. V, 
it may not ftand. At the fame time, it is -v—™ 
effentially diftinguifhed from the other Pro- 

nouns, by this peculiar, that it is not only 

a Subftitute, but withal @ Connective (1). 


AND 


(1) Before we quit this Subject, it may not be ime 
proper to remark, that in the Greek and Latin Tongueg 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Firft 
and Second Perfon, the £go and the Zu are implied in 
the very Form of the Verb itfelf (γράφῳ, γράφεις, 
feribo, feribis) and are for that reafon never expre/t, 
unlefs it be to mark a ContradiftinGtion ; fuch as in 
Virgil, 

Nos patriam fugimus ; Tv, Tityre, lentus in umbrg 

Formofam refonare doces, &c. 


This however is true with refpe€t only to the Ca/us 
reétus, or Nominative of thefe Pronouns, but not with 
refpect to their oblique Cafes, which muft always be 
added, becaufe tho’ we fee the Eco in Amo, and the 
Tu in 4mas, we fee not the ΤῈ or ME in Amat, or 
Amant. 


Yet even thefe oblique Cafes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contradiftinction, 
or not. If they contradiftinguifh, then are they com- 
monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 


leaft before the Verb, or leading Subftantive, 
G2 Thus 
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Ch. V. Anp now to conclude what we have 
faid concerning Subftantives. All Sus- 
STANTIVES 


Thus Virgil, 
Quid Thefea, magnum 
Quid memorem Alciden? Et mx genus ab Fove fummo. 


Thus Homer, 
‘TY MIN μὲν ϑεοὶ dotev——— 
Παῖδα δὲ ΜΟΙ λύσατε Qianv—— Ta. A. 


where the Ὑμῖν and the Μοὶ ftand, as contradiftin- 
guifhed, and both have precedence of their refpective 
Verbs, the Ὑμῖν even leading the whole Sentence. 
in other inftances, thefe Pronouns commonly taketheir 
place behind the Verb, as may be feen in examples 
every where obvious. ‘The Greek Language went far- 
ther ΠῚ]. When the oblique Cafe of thefe Pronouns 
happened to contradiftinguifh, they aflumed a peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
ὀρθοτονεμιέναιγ or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 
they marked no fuch oppofition, they not only took 
their place behind the Verb, but even gave it their Ac- 
cent, and (as it were) inclined themfelves upon it. And 
hence they acquired the name of Εγκλιτικαὶς that is, 
Leaning or Inclining Pronouns. The Greeks too had in 
the firft perfon "Eyes Ἐμοί, Ἐμέ for Contradifiinélives, . 
and Mg, Μοὶ, Μὲ for Enclitics. And hence it was that 
Apollonius contended, that in the paflage above quoted 
from the firft liad, we fhould read παῖδα δ᾽ ἘΜΟῚ, 
for 
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STANTIVEs are either Primary, or Se-Ch. V. 
condary, that is to fay, according toa Lan-“~“—~ 
guage more familiar and known, are ei- 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Sudffances, and thofe either Na- 
tural, Artificial, or Abfiratt*. They 
moreover denote Things either General, or 
Special, or Particular: ‘The Pronouns, 
their Subftitutes, are either Prepofitive, 
or Subjunétive. THE PREPOSITIVE is 
diftinguifhed into three Orders called the 
Firft, the Second, and the Third Perfon. 
Tue SuBJUNCTIVE includes the powers 

{τη | of 


for waidx δὲ MOI, on account of the Contradiftinc- 
tion, which there occurs between the Grecians and 
Chryfes. See Apoll. de Syntaxi L. I. c. 3. p» 20. 
ἘΠ 7.2. }. 102,103, 


This Diverfity between the Contradiftinétive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
Englifh Tongue. When we fay, Give me Content, 
the (AZ) in this cafe isa perfect Enclitic. But when 
we fay, Give Me Content, Give Him his thoufands, the 
(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ftand in 
oppofition, affume an Accent of their own, and fo be- 
come the true ὀρθοτονεμέναι. 


* See before p. 37, 38. 
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Ch. V.of all thofe three, having Juperadded, as 
--- of its own, the peculiar force of a Con- 
nective. 


Hayvine done with SuBsTANTIVES, 
we now proceed to ATTRIBUTIVES, 


CHAP, 
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Bar Au. ὙἹ, 


Concerning Attributives. 


TTRIBUTIVES are all thofe princi- Ch.VI, 
| pal Words, that denote Attributes, ~~ 
confidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Black, White, Great, 
Little, Wife, Eloquent, Writeth, Wrote, 
Writing, &c. (4). , 


How- 


(2) In the above lift of Words are included what 
Grammarians called Adjeétives, Verbs, and Participless 
in as much as all of them equally denote the Attributes 
of Subfiance. Hence it is, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates ina Pr6pofition (being 
all predicated of fome Subject or Subftance, Snow is 
white, Cicero writeth, &c.) hence I fay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or VERB is employed by Logicians in an 
extended Senfe to denote them all. Thus Ammonius ex- 
plaining the reafon, why 4ri/fotle in his Tract de In- 
terpretatione calls λευκὸς a Verb, tells us πᾶσαν φωνὴν, 
κακηγορέμενον ὅρον ἐν τροτώσει ποιῆσαν, ῬΗ͂ΜΑ 
καλεῖσθαι, that every Sound articulate, that farms the 


G 4 Pre- 
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Ch.VI. However, previoufly to thefe, and to 
ἀντ every other poflible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muft fir of neceffity 
EXIST, before it can poflibly be any thing 
elfe. For ExisTENCE may be confidered 
as an untverfal Genus, to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Veibs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
effential to the very being of every Pro- 
pofition, in which they may ftill be found, 
either expref?, or by implication ; expreft, 
as when we fay, The Sun 1s bright; by 


im~ 


Predicate in a Propofition, is called a VERB. p. 24. 
Edit. Ven. Prifcian’s obfervation, though made on 
another occafion, is very pertinent to the prefent. Non 
Declinatio, fed proprietas excutienda eft fignificationis. 
L. If. p. 576. And in another place he fays non 
Jamnilituda declinationis omnimodo conjungit vel difcernit partes 
erationis inter fe, fed vis ipfius fignificationis. 1.. XU. 
Ῥ' 970. 
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implication, as when we fay, The SunCh.VI. 
rifes, which means, when refolved, Ther tra 
Sun 1s rifing (6). 


THE Verbs, Is, Groweth, Becometh, 
Ef, Fit, ὑπάρχει, ἐςὶ, σέλει, γίγνεται, are 
all of them u(fed to exprefs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba Subftantiva, Verbs Subjiantive, but 
the Greeks Ῥήματα Ὑπαρκη)ικὰ, Verbs of 
Exiftence, a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subftance. 
The principal of thofe Verbs, and which 
we fhall here particularly confider, is the 
Verb, "Ech, Ef, Is. 


Now all Exisrence is either abfo- 
lute or qualified—adb/olute, as when we 
fay, B 1s; qualified, as when we fay, B 
Is AN ANIMAL;'B Is BLACK, IS ROUND, 
Be. 


WITH 


(Ὁ) See Metaphyf. Ariftot. L. V. ς. 7. Edit. Du-Vall. 


go ΞΕ ΜΞ ἃ, 


Ch.VI. Wirth τείρεξε to this difference, the 

“wr Verb (1s) can by itfelf exprefs abfolute 
Exiftence, but never the qualified, with- 
out fubjoining the particular Form, be- - 
caufe the Forms of Exiftence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not expreft, we cannot know which is 
jntended. And hence it follows, that 
when (1s) only ferves to fubjoin fome 
{uch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Affertion. It is under the 
fame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreffing 
that Affertion, which is one of their Ef 
fentials. Thus, as was obferved juft bes 
fore, Rifeth means, 1s rifing ; Writeth, 
15 writing. 


Acain—As to ExIsTENCE in gene= 
ral, itis either mutable, or immutable; mus 
table, as in the Objects of Senfation ; 1771: 
mutable, as in the Odjects of Intellection 
and Science. Now mutable ObjeGs exift 
all in Time, and admit the feveral Di- 

ftinGions 
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{tinGtions of prefent, paft, and future. Ch.VI. 
But zmmutable Objeéts know no fuch Di- “ΠΤ 
fiinétions, but rather ftand oppofed to all 

things temporary. 


Anp hence two different Significations 
of the fubftantive Verb (1s) according 
as it denotes mutable, or immutable Be- 
ing. 


For example, if we fay, This Orange 
7s ripe, (1s) meaneth, that it exifteth fa 
now at this prefent, in oppofition to ραν 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 


But if we fay, The Diameter of the 
Sguare is incommenfurable with its fide, 
we do not intend by (1s) that it is incom- 
menfurable vow, having been Sormerly 
commenturable, or being to become fo 
hereafter ; on the contrary we intend that 
Perfection of Exifience, to which Time 
and zts Dzftinctions are utterly unknown. 


Tt is under the fame meaning we employ 
this 
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Ch.VI.this Verb, when we fay, ΤΕΌΤΗ ts, 

Se or Gio nse 'Bhe oppofition is not of 
Time prefent to other Times, but of necef- 
fary Exiftence to all temporary Exiftence 
whatever (c). And fo much for Verbs of 
Exiftence, commonly called Verbs Subftan- 
five. 


WE are now to defcend to the com- 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as d/ack 
and white, to write, to fpeak, to walk. 
&c. among which when compared and 
oppofed to each other, one of the moft 
eminent diftinGtions appears to be this. 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

ftantive 


(Ὁ) Cum enim dicimus, DEUs EST, non eum dicimus, 
NUNC ESSE, fed tantum IN SUBSTANTIA ESSE, ut 
oc ad immutabilitatem potius fubfiantia, quam ad tempus 
aliquod referatur. Si autem dicimus, DIES EST, ad nul- 
Jam diei fubfiantiam pertinet, nifi tantum ad temporis con= 
(fiitutionem ; hoc enim, quod fignificat, tale efi, tanquam 
fi dicamus, NUNC EST. Quare cum dicimus ESSE, ut 
fubjiantiam defignemus, fimpliciter Est addimus ; cum 
vero ita ut aliquid prefens fignificetur, fecundum Tempus, 
Boeth. in Lib. de Interpr. p. 307. See alfo Plat. Tim. 
Pp: 37. 38. Edit. Serrani, 
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ftantive make without farther help @ per- Ch.VI. 
fed affertive Sentence; while the reft, “Yo 
tho’ otherwife perfect, are mm this refpect 
deficient. 


To explain by an example. When 
we fay, Cicero eloquent, Cicero wife, thefe 
are imperfect Sentences, though they de- 
~ note a Subftance and an Attribute. The 
reafon is, that they want an A/ertion, 
to fhew that fuch Attribute appertains to 
fuch Subftance. We mutt therefore call 
in the help of an Affertion elfewhere, an 
(18) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
faying, Cicero 1s wife, Cicero was el- 
quent. On the contrary, when we fay, 
Cicero writeth, Cicero walketh, in inftan- 
ces like thefe there is no fuch occafion, 
becaufe the Words (writeth) and (walk- 
eth) imply in their own Form not an At- 
tribute only, but an Affertion likewile. 
Hence it is they may be refolved, the one 
into Js and Writing, the other into Is 
and Walking. 


Now 
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Ch.VI, Now all thofe Attributives, which have 

“τ this complex Power of denoting both an 
Attribute and an Affertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call VerBs. If we refolve this complex 
Power into its diftin€t Parts, and take she 
Attribute alone without the Affertion, then 
have wePARTICIPLES. All other Attri- 
butives, befides the two Species before, 
are included together in the general Namgq 
of ADJECTIVES. 


Anp thus it is, that Att ATTRIBU- 
TIveEs are either VERBS, PARTICIPLES, 
or ADJECTIVES. 


Besipes the Diftinétions abovemen- 
tioned, there are others, which deferve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef 
fence in Motion; fuch are to walk, to flys 
to firike, to ive. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion ; {uch are to Μοῤ, to 
reff, to ceafe, to die. And laftly, others 
have it in fubjects, which have nothing to 

do 
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do with either Motion or its Privation;Ch.VI. 
fuch are the Attributes of, Great and Lit-—“~ 
tle, White and Black, Wife and Fooli/h, 

and in a word the feveral Quantities, and 
Qualities of all Things. Now thefe laft 

are ApjecTives; thofe which denote 
Motions, or their Privation, are either 
VERBS or PARTICIPLES. 


Anp this Circumftance leads fo a far- 
ther Diftinction, which may be explained 
as follows. ‘That αἱ Motion is in Time; 
and therefore, wherever it exifts, implies 
Time as its concomitant, is evident to all 
and requires no proving. But befides this, 
all Reft or Privation of Motion implies Time 
hikewife. For how can a thing be faid to 
reft or ftop, by being in one Place for one 
Inftant only ?—fo too is that thing, which 
moves with the greateft velocity. -To 
ftop therefore or reft, is to be in ove Place 
for more than one Inftant, that is to fay, 

during 


+ Thus Preclus in the Beginning of his Treatife 
concerning Motion, ἩΗρεμᾶν ist τὸ πρότερον og Usepar 
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Ch.VI. during an Extenfion between two Inftants, 

“~~ and λῆς of courfe gives us the Idea of 
Time. Astherefore Motions and their Pri- 
vation imply Time as their concomitant, fo 
VerRBs, which denote them, come to de- 
note Time alfo (4). And hence the origin 
and ufe of Trnses, ‘‘ which are fo many 
‘¢ different forms, afligned to each Verb, 
“τὸ fhew, without altering its principal 
** meaning the various Times in which 
““ fuch meaning may exift.” Thus Seri- 
bit, Scripfit, Scripferat, and Scribet, denote 
all equally the Attribute, 70 Write, while 
the difference between them, is, that they 
denote Writing in different Times. 


SHOULD 


(4) The antient Authors of DialeCtic or Logic have 
well defcribed this Property. The following is part 
of their Definition of a Verb ῥῆμα δέ iss τὸ τροσ- 
σημαῖνον χρόνον, a Verb is fomething, which Signifies 
Time OVER AND ABOVE (for fuch is the force of the 
Propofition, Πρὸς.) If it fhould be afked, over and 
above what ? It may be anfwered over and above its 
principal Signification, which is to denote fome moving 
and energizing Attribute. See Ari/t. de Interpret. c. 3- 
together with his Commentators Ammonius and Bae- 
thius. 
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SHouLp it be afked, whether Time it-Ch.VI. 


felf may not become upon occafion the 
Verb’s principal Signification ; it ts anfwer- 
ed, No. And this appears, becanfe the 
fame Time may be denoted by different 
verbs (as in the words, wr7teth and /peak- 
eth) and different Times by the fame Verb 
(asin the words, writeth and wrote) nei- 
ther of which could happen, were Time 
any thing more, than a mere Concomitant. 
Add to this, that when words denote 
‘Time, not collaterally, but principally, 
they ceafe to be verbs, and become either 
adjectives, or fubftantives. Of the ad- 
jective kind are Timely, Yearly, Dayly, 
Hourly, &c. of the fubftantive kind are 
Time, Year, Day, Hour, &c. 


Tue ποῦ obvious divifion of Time is 


into Prefent, Paft, and Future, nor is any 


language complete, whofe verbs have 
not Tenses, to mark thefe diftin¢ctions. 
But we may go ftill farther. Time paft 
and future are both infinitely extended. 

} H Hence 


eo 
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Ch.VI. Hence it is that in wuiverfal Time paft we 

bem affume many particular Times paf, 
and in univerfal Time future, many parti~ 
cular Times future, {ome more, fome lefs 
remote, and correfponding to each other 
under different relations, Even prefent 
Time itfelf is not exempt from thefe dif- 
ferences, and as neceflarily implies /ome 
degree of Extenfion, as does every given 
line, however minute. 


Here then we are to feek for the 
reafon, which firft introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfes. It was not 
it feems enough to denote zndefinitely (or 
by Aorifts) mere Prefent, Paft, or Future, 
but it was neceflary on many occafions to 
define with more precifion, what kind of 
Paft, Prefent, or Future. And hence 
the multiplicity of Futures, Preterits, 
and even Prefent Tenfes, with which all 
languages are found to abound, and 
without which it would be difficult to af- 
certain our Ideas. 


How- 
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_ - However as the knowledge of Tenses ΟΠ. ΚΙ. 
depends on the theory of Timz, and τ πὸ 
is a fubject of no mean fpeculation, we 

fhall referve it by itfelf for the following 
chapter. 


H 2 CHAP. 
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hot VA Pon LL, 


Concerning Time, and Tenfes. 


ΕΝ: IME and Spacs have this in com- 
a aad mon, that they are both of them by 
nature things continuous, and as fuch they 

both of them imply Extenfion. Thus be- 

tween London and Salfbury there is the 
Extenfion of Space, and between Yeflerday 

and To-morrow, the Extenfion of Time. 

But in this they differ, that all the parts of 

Space exift at once and together, while thofe 

of Time only exift 7 Tranfition or Suc- 

ceffion (a). Hence then we may gain fome 

Idea of Time, by confidering it under the 

notion 


(2) See Vol. 1. p.275. Note XHI. To which we 
may add, what is faid by Ammonius—ovdi yap ὁ xpovG 
ὅλ ἅμα UDisaraty ἀλλ᾽ ἢ κατὰ μόνον τὸ NYN* 
ἐν yop τῷ γίνεσθαι 1 Φθείρεσθαι τὸ εἶναι ἔχει. TIME 
doth not fubfift the whole at once, but only in a fingle Now 
or Instant ; for it hath its Exiftence in becoming andin 
ceafing to be. Amm.in Predicam. p. 82. b. 
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notion of a tranfient Continuity. HenceC, VII. 
alfo, as far as the affections and ρτορεγ- συ τ 


ties of Lranfition go, Time is different 
from Space ; but as to thofe of Exten- 
fon and Continuity, they perfectly co- 


inctde. 


Ler us take, for example, fuch a part 
of Space, asa Line. In every given Line 
we may affume any where ὦ Point, and 
therefore in every given Lzve there may be 
affumed infinite Poms. Soin every given 
Time we may affume any where a Now 
or Inflant, and therefore in every given 
Time there may be affumed infinite Nows 
or Inftants. 


FarTHER ftill—A Point is the Bound 
of every finite Lzme; and a Now or In- 
STANT, of every finite Time. But altho’ 
they are Bounds, they are neither of them 
Parts, neither the Port of any Line, nor 
the Now or Infiant of any Time. If this 
appear firange, we may remember, that 
the parts of any thing extended are nece/- 

H 3 Sarily 
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C. VII. farily extended alfo, it being effential to 

“~~~ their character, that they fhould meafure 
their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended, each of them would contain 
within itfelf xfinite other Points, and - 
Jinite other Nows (for thefe may be aflumed 
infinitely within the minuteft Extenfion) 
and this, itis evident, would be abfurd and 
impoffible, 


Turse affertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Pots and Nows being 
taken as Bounds, but not as Parts (6), it will 

follow, 


(2) -τ- Φανερὸν ὁτὶ ἐδὲ μόριον τὸ ΝΥ͂Ν τὸ χρόνου, 
ὥσπερ 30. δι “γμαὶ τῆς γραμμῆς" as δὲ γραμμαὶ δύο 
τῆς μίας μόρια. It is evident that A Now or Inflant is 
no more a part of Time, than POINTS are of a Line, - 
The parts indeed of one Line are two other Lines. Natur. 
Aufe. L.1V. c.17. And not long before—To δὲ 
NYN 2 vie? μετρεῖ, τε yap τὸ eG, % σύγ- 
κεισθαι Je τὸ ὅλον ἐκ τῶν μερῶν" ὁ δὲ ΧΡΟΝΟΣ καὶ 
δοκεῖ σύγκεισθαι ἐκ τῶ ΝΥΝ. A Now is no Part of 
Time; for a Part is able to meafure its Whole, and the 
Whole is neceffarily made up of its Parts; but Time doth 
1101 appear to be made up of Nows. Ibid. c. 14. : 
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follow, that in the fame manner as ¢he fame C. VII. 
Point may be the End of one Line, and the “~~” 
Beginning of another, fo the fame Now or 
Infiant may be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another. Let us 
fuppofe for example, the Lines, A B, BC. 

B 


A | i 

I fay that the Point B, is the End of the 
Line AB, and the Beginning of the Line, 
BC. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 
AB, BC to reprefent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Inftant. In fuch cafe 
I fay that the Infant B is the End of the 
Time AB, and the Beginning of the Time, 
BC. I fay likewife of thefe two Times, 
that with refpect to the Now or Infant, 
which they include, the firft of them is 
neceflarily Past Time, as being previous 
to it; the other is neceflarily FuruRE, as 
being fubfequent. As therefore every Now 

H «4 or 
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C. VII. or Instant always exifts in Time, and 
“τ΄ without being Time, is Time’s Bound; the 
Bound of Completion to the Ραμ, and the 
Bound of Commencement to the Future: 
from hence we may conceive its nature or 
end, which is to be the Medium of Conti- 
nuity between the Paft and the Future, fo as 
to render Time, thro all its Parts, one In- 


tire and Perfect Whole (c), 


From the above fpeculations, there 
follow fome conclufions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
been attentively confidered. In the firft 
place there cannot ({trictly {peaking) be any 


Such 


(c) To δὲ ΝΥ͂Ν ἐρι συνέχεια xpovs, ὥσπερ ἐλέχ- 
θη. συνέχει yop τὸν χρόνον, τὸν παρελθόντα x, ἐσόμε- 
νον, % ὅλως τέρας χρόνε Ei? Ere yap τὰ μὲν ἀρχὴ, 
τῷ δὲ τελευτή. A Now or Inflant is (as was faid be- 
fore) the Continuity or holding together of Time; for it 
makes Time continuous, the paft and the future, and is in 
general its boundary, as being the beginning of one Time 
and the ending of another. Natur. Aufcult. L IV, 
c. 1g. Συνέχεια in this place means not Continuity, as 
{landing for Extenfion, but rather that Funétion or Hold- 
ing together, by which Extenfion is imparted to other 
things, . 
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fuch thing as Time prefent. For if all Time C, VII. 
be tranfient as well as continuous, it cannot“? 
like a Line be prefent all together, but part 
will neceflarily be gone, and part be com- 
ing. If therefore any portion of its con- 
tinuity were to be prefent at once, it would 
fo far quit its tranfient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no portion of its con- 
tinuity can be thus prefent, how can Time 
poffibly be prefent, to which fuch Conti- 
nuity is effential ? 


FarTuHER than this—If there be no 
fuch thing as Time Prefent, there can be no 
Senfation of Time by any one of the fenfes. 
For ALL SENSATION 15 of the-+ Pre/ent only, 
the Paft being preferved not by Sen/e but by 
Memory, and the Future being anticipated 
by Prudence only and wife Forefight. 


But if 2o Portion of Time be the ob- 
ject of any Senfation; farther, if the Pre- 
fent 


a ΝΜ ΝΜ 
ΠΡ Tautn yap (αισϑήσει {c.) ὄυτε TO μέλλον, OUTE 

Ν / 7 ᾽ Ν Ἂς Ἢ ys 
τὸ Yiyvomevov γνωρίζομεν, ἀλλῶ TO WHPOV μιόνονς 


Αρις. περὶ Μνημ. A. a 
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C.VII. fent never exift; if the Paft be xo more; 

t—-v—=— if the Future be not as yet; and if thefe 
are all the parts, out of which Time is 
compounded: how ftrange and fhadowy 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfect Non-entity (4) ὃ 
Let us try however, fince the fenfes fail 
us, if we have not faculties of higher 
power, to feize this fleeting Being. 


Ture World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to refem- 
ble no one more, than fome moving f{pec- 

tacle 


(4) Ὅτι μὲν ἕν ὅλως ἐκ tsi, ἢ μόγις % ἀμυδρῶς, 
ἐκ τῶν δέ τις ἂν ὑποπΊευσειε᾽ τὸ μὲν yop αὐΐξ γέγονε, 
κ >? "» \ \ ΄ \ of Wen f ? \ if x 
% ὃκ toh" TO δὲ μέλλει, Hy BTW εςιν" EX δὲ τάτων % 
6 ἄπειρῷ» », ὁ ἀεὶ λαμξβανόμεν» χρόνϑ» σύ[κειται" 
Ν 3.2 Ν of ΄ γ.7 Ἂ / ΄ 
τὸ δ᾽ ἐκ μὴ ὄντων συϊκείμενον, ἀδύνατον av δόξειε κατέ- 
yew wort ἐσίας. That therefore Time exi/ts not at all, 
or at leafi has but a faint and obfcure exiftence, one may 
(ufpec? from hence. A part of it has been, and is no more; 
a part of it 1s coming, and is not as yet; and out of thefe 
is made that infinite Time, which is ever to be affumed ΑἸ 
farther and farther. Now that which is made up of no- 
thing but Non- entities, 1t fhould feem was impoffible ever ta 
participate of Entity. Natural. Aufc. L. IV. c.. 14. 
See alfo Philop. M.3. Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. 
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tacle (fuch as a proceflion or a triumph) C. VII. 
that abounds in every part with fplendid “~~ 
objects, fome of which are ftill departing, 
as faft as others make their appearance. 
The Senfes look on, while the fight paffes, 
perceiving as muchas is zmmedzately prefent, 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul’s fuperior powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, fave what is prefent 
and inftantaneous. But to the Memory, to 
the Imagination, and above all to the Inte/- 
le, the feveral Nows or Inflants are not loft, 
as to the Sen/es, but are preferved and made 
objects of /feady comprehenfion, howeverin 
their ownnaturethey may be ¢ran/itory and 
pafing. “* Nowitisfromcontemplating two 
*¢ or more of thefe Inftants under one view, 
** together with that Interval of Continuity, 
‘© which fubfifts between them, that we 
“ἐ acquire infenfibly the Idea of Time (c).” 

For 


/ ~ 
é Τότε αμξν ξε ονέναι ὄνον oT ay Ts τ ore 8 
μὲν yey Xpovovs pores 
\ / ~ f / € 15 
Ny Usége ἐν τῇ κινήσει ἄισθησιν λάθωμεν. ὋὉρίζομεν 
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For example: Tie Sun rifes; this I re- 
member ; 1} rifes again; this tool remem- 
ber. Thefe Events are not together; there 

is 


+ 


δὲ τῷ ἄλλο x ἄλλο ὑπολαξεῖν αὐτὸ, »ἡ μεταξύ τι 
ὠντῶν ἕτερον ὅταν yop τὰ ἄκρα ἕτερα τὸ μέσε νοήσω- 
μὲν, »ἡ δύο ἔιπη ἡ ψυχὴ τὰ ΝΥ͂Ν, τὸ μὲν πρότερον, 
τὸ δὲ ὕφερον» τότε % TETO Φαμὲν sivas ΧΡΟΝΟΝ. 
It is then we fay there has been TIME, when we can ac- 
guire a Senfation of prior and fubfequent in Motion. But 
we diftinguifh and fettle thefe two, by confidering one βν 
then the other, together with an interval between them dif- 
ferent from both. For as often as we conceive the Extremes 
to be different from the Mean, and the Soul talks of iwo 
Nows, one prior and the other fubfequent, then it 1s we fay 
there 1s TIME, and thts it 1s we call Time. Natural. 
Aufcult. L.IV. c. 16. Themiffiusss Comment upon 
this paflage is to the fame purpofe. Ὅταν yap ὁ ves 
ἀναμνησθεὶς τῷ ΝΥ͂Ν, ὃ χθὲς ἐΐπεν, ἕτερον τσάλιν enn 
τὸ τήμερον» τότε %, χρόνον ἐυθὺς ἐνενόησεν, ὑπὸ τῶν δύο 
NIN ὁριζόμενον, chav ὑπὸ τεράτων δυοῖν" 0 ὅτω λέψειν 
ἔχει, ὅτι Woody Ess πεντεκάιδεκα ὡρῶν» ἢ ἑκκάιδεκα, 
ὅιον ἐξ ἀπείρε γραμμῆς τηχυαίαν duo σημείοις ἀποτεμ.- 
νόμεν. For when the Mind, remembering the Now, 
which it talked of yefferday, talks again of another Now 
to-day, then it 2s it immediately has an idea of ΤῊ ΜῈ. ter- 
minated by thefe twa Nows, as by two Boundaries ; and 
thus is it enabled to fay, that the Quantity is of fifteen, or 
of fixteen hours, as if it were to fever a Cubit’s length 
from ana infinite Line by two Points. Themift. Op. edit. 
Aldi. p. 45. b. 
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is an Extenfion between them—not how- C. VII. 
ever of Space, for we may fuppofe the place ~~” 
of rifing the fame, or at leaft to exhibit no 
fenfible difference. Yet ftill we recognize 

some Extenfion between them. Now what 

is this Extenfion, but a natural Day? And 

what is that, but pure Time? It is after the 

fame manner, by recognizing two new 
Moons, and the Extenfion between thefe: 

two vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenfion 
between thefe; that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, fuch as Months and Years, whichare 

all fo many Intervals, defcribed as above; 

that is to lay, pafing Intervals of Continuity 
between two Infiants viewed together. 


AnD thus it is THE Minp acquires the 
Ideaof Time. But this Time it muft be 
remembered is Past TiME ONLY, which 
is always the /i7/? Species, that occurs to 
the human intellect. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of Time Future? The 
anfwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded ftill farther, And 
what is Anticipation? We anfwer, that in 

this 


\ 
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C. VII. this cafe it is a kind of reafoning by analogy 

“τ from fimilar to fimilar ; from fucceffions 
of events, that are paft already, to fimilar 
fucceflions, that are prefumed hereafter. 
For example: I obferve as far back as my 
Memory can carry me, how every day has | 
been fucceeded by a night; that night, by 
another day; that day, by another night ; 
and fo downwards in order to the Day that 
is now. Hence then I anticipate a fimilar 
Jfuccefion from the prefent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of days and nights 7m futu- 
rity. After the fame manner, by attending 
to the periodical returns of New and Full 
Moons; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paft I 
find never to have failed, 1 anticipate a 
like orderly and diverfified fucceffion, which 
makes Months, and Seafons, and Years, 
in Time future. 


We go farther than this, and not only 
thus anticipate in thefe zatural Periods, but 


even in matters of human and civil concern, 
For example: Having obferved in many 


paft 
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paft inftances how health had fucceeded C. VIE. 
to exercife, and ficknefs to floth; we an-“7~"” 
ticipate fucure health to thofe, who, being 
now fickly, ufe exercife; and future fick- 
nefs to thofe, who, being ow healthy, are 
flothful. It is a variety of fuch obferva-~ 
tions, all refpecting one fubject, which when 


fyftematized by juft reafoning, and made 


~~ habitual by due practice, form the charac- 


ter of a Mafter-Artift, or Man of practical 
Wifdom. If they refpect the human body 
(45 above) they form the Phyfician; if mat- 
ters military, the General; if matters na-= 
tional, the Statefman ; if matters of private 
life, the Moralift; and the fame in other 
fubjects. All thefe feveral characters in 
their refpeCtive ways may be faid to poffefs 
a kind of prophetic difcernment, which not 
only prefents them the barren profpec? of 
futurity (a profpect not hid from the mean- 
eft of men) but fhews withal thofe events, 
which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
ables them to act with fuperior certainty 
and rectitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thofe, who have had diviner affift- 

ances) 
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€. VII. ances) we may juftly fay, as was faid of old, 
, He's the beft Prophet, who conjeétures 


well (f/). 


From 


(f) Μάώντις δ᾽ ἄριξος, ὅςις ἐικάζει καλῶς. 
So Milton. 
Till old Experience do attain 
Zo fomething like Prophetic Strain. 
Et facile exiftimari pote/t, Prudentiam effe quadam-+ 
modo Divinationem. | 
Corn, Nep. in Vit. Attici. 
There is nothing appears fo clearly an object of the 
ἍΝ or INTELLECT ONLY, as the Future does, fince 
we can find no place for its exiftence any where elfe. 
Not but the fame, if we confider, is equally true of the 
Paf?. For tho’ it may have once had another kind of 
being, when (according to common Phrafe) it aétually 
was, yet was it then fomething Pre/ent, and not fome- 
thing Paft. ds ῥα, it has no exiftence but in THE 
Mino or Memory, fince had it in fact any other, it 
could not properly be called Paft. It was this intimate 
connetion between Time, and the Sout, that made 
fome Philofophers doubt, whether if there was no Soul, 
there could be any Time, fince T ime appears to have its 
Being in no other region. Πότερον δὲ μὴ ἔσης ψυχῆς 
in ἂν ὁ χρόνος, ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις» x. τ. Aw Natur. 
Αὐἴοι!ι. L. IV. c. 20. Themiffius, who comments 
the above paflage, expreffes himfelf more pofitively. 
Ei τοίνυν διχῶς λέψεται τότε ἀριθμητὸν % τὸ ἀριθμέ- 
μένον, τὸ μὲν τὸ ἀριθμητὸν δηλαδὴ δυνάμιει, τὸ δὲ ἐν- 
,ὔ cs ho wn c / a Loh dee’) f 
Spytin,y ταῦτα δὲ ἐκ ἂν UTOSHIN, μὴ ὄντος τὰ ἀριθμής 
σοντος 
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From what has been reafoned it ap+C, VII, 
pears, that knowledge of the Future-—r— 
comes from knowledge of ¢he Paff; as 
does knowledge of che Paff from know- 
ledge of the Prefent, fo that their Order 
fo us is that of Present, Past, and 
FuTure. 


Or thefe Species of knowledge, that of 
the Pre/ent is the toweft, not only as firft iz 
perception, but as far the more extenfive, 
being neceflarily common to all animal Be- 
ings, and reaching even to Zoophytes, as 
far as they poflefs Sen/atin. Knowledge 
of the Paft comes next, which is fuperior 
to the former, as being confined to thofe 
animals, that have Memory as well as 
Senfes. Knowledge of the Future comes 

laft, 


Po δὶ I & = af 3 ? ry » Ν -» 3 a ες 
σοντος μῦτε ὑυνᾶμει μήτε ἐνεργειῶ. ἱψμᾶνερον ὡς OUXL ἂν ὃ 

f ‘ f ~ -" 
“χρόνος ein, μὴ Bons ψυχῆς. Them. p. 48. Edit, 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejufd. Comm, in Lib. de An. p. 94, 


I 
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C. VII. laft, as being derived from the other two, 

‘Anh’ de and which is for that reafon the moff ex- 

ar 3: cellent as well as the mof? rare, fince Na~ 
ture in her fuperadditions rifes from worfe 
always to better, and is never found to’ 
fink from better down to worfe *. 


ANp now having feen, how we acquire 
the knowledge of Time paff, and Time 
future ; which is firft in perception, which 
firft in dignity; which more common, 
which more rare; let us compare them 
both te the prefent Now or Inflant, and 
examine what relations they maintain to- 
wards it. 


In the firft place there may be Times 
both paff and future, in which the 276- 
πὲ Now has no exiftence, as for example 
in Yefferday, and To-morrow. 


AGAIN, 


* See below, Note (r) of this Chapter. 
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Acatn, the prefent Now may fo far be-C. VII. 
long to Time of either fort, as to be the τ 
End of the paft, and the Beginning of the 
future ; but it cannot be included w7r¢hiz 
the limits of either. For if it were poffible, 

Tet us fuppofe C the prefent Now included 


Bis Bui Men wee 
| 


within the limits of the ρα} Time AD. 
In fuch cafe CD, part of the paft Time 
AD, will be fubfequent to C the prefent 
Now, and fo of courfe be future. But 
by the Hypothefis it is pa/?, and τὸ will be 
both Paft and Future at once, which is 
abfurd. In the fame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li- 
mits of a future Time, fuch as BE, 


Wuart then fhall we fay of fuch Times, 
as this Day, this Month, this Year, this 
I2 Cen- 
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C. VII. Century, all which include within them 
the prefent Now? They cannot be paft 
Times or future, from what has been 
proved; and prefent Time has no exifiences 
as has been proved likewife*. Or fhall 
we allow them to be prefent, from the 
prefent Now, which exifts within them ; 
fo that from the prefence of that we call 
thefe alfo prefent, tho’ the fhorteft among 
them has infinite parts always abfent ? If 
fo, and in conformity to cuftom we allow 
fuch Times prefent, as prefent Days, Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each mutt of necef- 
fity be acompound of the Paft and the Future, | 
divided from each other by fome prefent 1 
Now or Inftant, and jozut/y called PRESENT, | 
while that Now remains within them. Let us 


fuppofe for example the Time XY, which 


A 5. Ὁ τ 
fi cstah v8 © Dy ke 


* Sup. p..104. 


Hook ΠΕ -T TR ee. Fi? 


let us call a Day, or a Century; and let C. VII.’ 
the prefent Now or Infiant exitt at ᾿ aed 
I fay, in as much as A exifts within 
XY, that therefore XA is Time ῬΑ, 
and AY Time future, and the whole 
MAS AY, Time prefent. ‘The fame 
holds, if we fuppofe the prefent Now to 
eee at Bor C,- or D, or Ej or any 
_ where before Y. When the prefent Now 
exifts at Y, then is the whole X Y Time 
paf, and ftill more fo, when the Now 
gets to g, or onwards. In like manner 
before the Prefent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was at f, then was 
the whole XY Time future; it was the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had paft that, then X Y 
became Time prefent. And thus it is that 
TIME is PRESENT, while paffing, in its 
PRESENT Now or Insranvt. It is the 
fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere pafling over a Plane, and being 
for that reafon prefent to it, is only pre- 
fent to that Plane zz a fiugle Point at once, 
53 while 


νοι. ἃ 
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C. VII. while during the whole progreflion its. 
“3 parts abfent are zfinite (g). 


From what has been faid, we may 
perceive that ALL Time, of every deno- 
mination, 


(g) PLace, according to the antients, was either 
mediate, or immediate. I am (for example) in Europes 
becaufe Iam in England; in England, becaufe in Wilt- 
foire; in Wiltfhire, becaufe in Salifbury ; in Salifbury, 
becaufe in my own houfe; in my own houfe, becaule in 
my fiudy, ‘Thus far Mepratre Piace. And what is 
my IMMEDIATE Puiace αὶ Jt is the internal Bound of 
that containing Body (whatever it be) which co-incides 
with the external Bound of my own Body. Ts περιέχον- 
τὸς πέρας, καθ᾽ ὃ περιέχει τὸ περιεχόμενον. Now as 
this immediate Place is included within the limits of all 
the former Places, it 15 from this relation that thofe me- 
diate Places alfo are called each of them my Place, tho’ 
the leaft among them fo far exceed my magnitude. To 
apply thisto'Time. The Prefent Century is prefent in 
the prefert Year; that, in the prefent Month; that, in 
the prejent Day; that, in the prefent Hour ; that, in the 
prefent Minute. It is thus by circumfcription within 
circumfcription that we arrive at THAT REAL AND 
JNDivisisLE INSTANT, which by being itfelf the very 
Ejfence of the Prefent diffules Presence throughout 

' 8} 
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nomination, ts divifible and extended ButC. VII. 
if fo, then whenever we fuppofe a definite ~~ 
Time, even though it be a Time prefent, it 

muft needs have a Beginning, a Middles 

and an End. And fo much for Time, 


Now from the above dodtrine of Time, 
we propofe by way of Hypothefis the fol- 
lowing Theorie of TENsEs. 


Tue Tenses are ufed to mark Prefent, 
Paft, and Future Time, either indefinitely 
I 4 with- 


all even the largeft of Times, which are found fo in- 
clude it within their refpeétive limits. Nicephorus Blem- 
mides {peaks much to the fame purpofe. "Evesws ἦν 
Χρόνος ἐξὶν ὁ ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα τοαρακείμενος τῷ κυρίως 
ΝΥ͂Ν’ χρόνος μερικὸς) ἐκ παρεληλυθότος x μέλλοντος 
συνεςὼς, »ἡ διὰ τὴν πρὸς τὸ κυρίως ΝΥ͂Ν yeilviacwy 
NYN λεγόμενος »» αὐΐός. Present ΤΙΜΕ there- 
fore is that which adjoins to the REAL Now or INsTANT 
on either fide, being a limited Time made up of Ῥα and 
Future, and from its vicinity to that REAL Now /faid ts 
be Now alfa itfelf. "Emil. φυσικῆς Ke. 0, See alfo 
Arif. Phyfc, Τὰ. VI. c. 2) 3, Gee 


᾿ 
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C, VII. without reference to any Beginning, Mid- 
tr" dle, or End; or elfe definitely, in reference 
to fuch diftinGtions, 


Ir indefinitely, then have we THREE 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefent, an 
Aorift of the Paft, and an Aorift of the 
Future. If definitely, then have we three 
Tenfes to mark the Beginnings of thefe 
three Times; three, to denote their Mid- 
dles; and three to denote their Eds; in 
all Nine, 


Tue three τῆ of thefe Tenfes we 
call the Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Paft, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid- 
dle Paft, and the Middle Future. And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent, 
the Completive Paft, and the Completive 
Future, 


Ano thus it is, that the Tenses in their 
natural number appear to be TWELVE; 
| three 
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three to denote Time abfolute, and nine toC. VII. 
denote it under its refpective diftinélions, “ΠΤ 


Aorift of the Prefent. 
Γράφω. Scribo. I write. 


Aorift of the Patt. 
Ἔγραψα. Scripfi. 1 wrote. 
Aorift of the Future. 
Prato. Scribam. I fhall write. 


Inceptive Prefent, 
Μέλλω γράφειν. Scripturus fum, Iam 
going to write, 


Middie or extended Prefent. 
Τυγχάνω γράφων.  Scribo or Scribens 
jum. Yam writing. 
Completive Prefent. 
Γέγραφα. Scripf. I have written. 


Inceptive Patt, 


Ἔμελλον γράφει. Scripturus eram. 1 
was beginning to write, 
Middle 


eM a Υ ΤΟΥῸΣ 
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σον]. Middle or extended Patt. 
ee "Eypagoy or ἐτύγχανον γράφων, Scribebam. 


I was writing. 
Completive Paft. 
᾿Ἐγεγρώφει.  Scripferam. 1 had done 
writing. 


Inceptive Future. 
Μελλήσω γράφει.  Scripturus ero. I 
fhall be beginning to write. 
Middle or extended Future. 
Ἔσομαι γράφων. Scribens ero. I fhall 


be writing. 


Completive Future. 
Ἔσομαι γεγραφως. Scripfero. Ι fhall 
have done writing. 


Ir 15 not to be expected that the above 
Hypothefis fhould be juftified through all 


inftances in every language. It fares with 
Tenfes, 
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Tenfes, as with other affections of fpeech; C. VII. 
be the Language upon the whole ever fo“ 
perfect, much mutt be left, in defiance of 

all analogy, to the harfh laws of mere 
authority and chance. 


Ir may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be difcovered in 
favour of this fyftem, either in languages 
themfelves, or in thofe authors who have > 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laftly in the nature and reafon of things. 


In the firft place, as to AorIsTs. Aori/ts 
are ufually by Grammarians referred 20 the 
Paft ; fach are ἦλθον, I went ; ἔπεσον, I fell, 
&c. We feldom hear of them in the Fu- 
ture, and more rarely {till in the Prefent. 
Yet it feems agreeable to reafon, that 
qherever Time is fignified without any far- 
ther circumfcription, than that of Simple 
prefent, pajt, or future, the Tenfe is AN 
AorIsT, 


Tuus 
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C.VII. Tuus Milton, 
r Millions of fpiritual creatures WALK the 


earth | 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when 
we fleep. PL: Vite 


Here the verb (waLk) means not that 
they were walking at that infiant only, 
when Adam fpoke, but copisws indefinitely» 
take any inftant whatever. So when the 
fame author calls Hypocri/y, 


———the only Evil, that WALKS 
Invifible, except to God alone, 


the Verb (watxs) hath the like aoriftica] 
or indefinite application. ‘The fame may be 
faid in general of all Sentences of the Gno- 
mnologic kind, fuch as 


Ad penitendum PROPERAT, cito gut 
judicat. 

Avarus, nifi cum moritur, nil reéte 
PACIT, Gc, 


ALL 
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Aut thefe Tenfes are fo many AorisTs C. VII. 
OF THE PRESENT. en 


Gnomologic Sentences after the fame 
manner make likewife AorIsTs OF THE 
FuTureE. 


Tu nihil ADMITTES in fe, formidine 
pene. Hor. 


Sotoo Legz/lative Sentences, Thou sHALT 
not kill, Thou suaut not fleal, &c. for this 
means no one particular future Time, but 
is a prohibition extended zndejinitely to 
every part of Time future (1). 


WeE 


(b) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than or- 
dinarily deficient, as to the article of 4ori/s. It has no 
peculiar Form even for an Aori/? of the Pa/?, and there- 
fore (as Prifcian tells us) the Preteritum is forced to do 
the double duty both of that Aori/?, and of the perfec? 


Prefent, its application in particular inftances being to 
be 
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C.VII. WE pafs from orifs, to THE INCEP~ 
cov!’ TIVE TENSES. 


Tuese may be found in part fupplied 
(like many other Tenfes) by verbs aus 
xiliar. MEAAQ. γράφειν. Scripturus suM. 
Iam GoinG fo write. But the Latins go 
farther, and have a fpecies of Verbs, de 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
thefe Tenfes, and are themfelves for that 
reafon called Inchoatives or Inceptives. 
Thus from Caleo, I am warm, comes Ca- 
lefco, 1 begin to grow warm; from Tumeo, 
1 fwell, comes Tumefco, I begin to fwell, 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defective as to all Tenfes, 
which denote it in its Completion, and 

there-~ 


be gathered from the Context. Thus it is that FECI 
means (as the fame author informs us) both τσεποίηκα 
and ἐποίησα, I have done it, and I did it; vip both 
ἑώρακα and εἶδον, 1 have juft feen it, and I faw it once, 


Prife. Gram. 1,. VILL p. 814, 838. Edit. Ραμ, 
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therefore have neither Perfectum, Plus C. VII. 
quam-perfectum, or Perfect Future. There" 
is likewife a fpecies of Verbs called in Greek 
᾿Εφετικὼ, in Latin Defderativa, the Defi- 
deratives or Meditatives, which if they are 

not ftrictly Inceptives, yet both in Greek 

and Latin have a near affinity with them. 

Such are πολεμησείω, Bellaturio, I have a 

μὴ defire to make war; βρωσείω, Efurio, 1 

Jong to eat (1). And fo much for THE 
INCEPTIVE TENSES. 


Tue two laft orders of Tenfes which re- 
main, are thofe we called (2) THe MrippLe 
Tenses (which exprefs Time as extended 

and 


(1) As all Beginnings have reference to what is fu- 
ture, hence we fee how properly thefe Verbs are formed, 
the Greek ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 
future Participle. From τποολεμήσω and βρώσω come 
τολεμησείω and βρωσείω 5 from Bellaturus and Efurus 
come Bellaturio and Efurio. See Macrobius, p. 691. 
Ed. Var. ὁ waw γέ με wv» δ PEAAZEIONTA 
ἐποίησας γελάσαι. Plato in Pheedone. 

(é) Care muft be taken not to confound thefe middle 
Tenfes, with the Tenfes of thofe Verbs, which bear 
the fame name among Grammarians. 
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C. VII. and pafing) and the Perrect or ΟΟΜΡΙΕΕ" 
Sev TIVE, which exprefs its Completion or End. 


Now for thefe the authorities are 
many. They have been acknowledged 
already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hoadly, and explained and confirmed 
by Dr. SamuelClarke, in his rational edition 
of Homer’s I/had. Nay, long before either 
of thefe, we find the fame fcheme in Sca- 
liger, and by him (/) afcribed to Ὑ Gro= 
cinus, as its author. The learned Gaza 


(who 


(1) Ex his percipimus Grocinum acuté admodum Tem- 
pora divififje, fed minus commodé. Tria enim confiituit, 
ut nos, fed que bifariam fecat, Perfecium & Imperfectum: 
Jit, Preteritum imperfettum, Amabam : Preteritum per- 
μι, Amaveram. Reé?e fant. Et Prafens imperfecs 
tum, Amo. Reéte haétenus ; continuat enim amorem, ne- 
que abfolvit. At Prefens perfettum, Amavi: quis boc 
dicat ?—De Futuro autem ut non male fentit, ita controver- 
fum eft. Futurum, inquit, imperfeétum, Amabo: Perfec- 
tum, Amavero. Non maleé, inquam : fignificat enim Ama- 
vero, amorem futurum & abfolutum iri: Amabo perfece 
tionem nullam indicat. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 

+ His Name was William Grocin, an Englifbman, 
contemporary with Hrafmus, and celebrated for his 
learning. He went to Florence to ftudy under Landing 
and was Profeflor at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Flor. p. 205. 


«ἢ 
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(who was himfelf a Greek, and one of the, VII. 
ableft reftorers of that language in τπε 
weftern world) characterizes the Tenfes 
in nearly the fame manner (m). What 
Apollonius hints, is exaétly confonant (7), 


Prifcian 


{m) The Present ΤΈΝΒΕ (as this Author informs 
us in his excellent Grammar) denotes τὸ ἐνιςομενον 5 
ἀτελὲς, that which is now infant and incomplete, THE 
PeRFECTUM, τὸ παρεληλυθὸς ἄρτι, % ἐνελὲς τῷ 
éveswros, that which is now immediately paft, and is the 
Completion of the Prefent; THE IMPERFECTUM, τὸ 
mupalelapivoy x ἀτελὲς τὸ παρῳχημένε, the extended 
and incomplete part of the Paff; and THE PLusquam- 
PERFECTUM, τὸ τοαρεληλυθὸς πάλαι!» % EVTEAES τὰ 
τὡαρακειμένε» that which is ῥα} long ago, and is the com- 
pletion of the preteritum, Gram. L.IV. 

(a) Ἐντεῦθεν δὲ πειθόμεθα, ὅτι αὶ ταρῳχημένε συν- 
τέλειαν σημαίνει ὁ τταρακείμενος, τήν YE μὴν ἐνεσῶσαν 
— Hence we are perfuaded that the Perfectum doth not fig- 
nify the completion of the Pafi, but PRESENT CoMPLE- 
TION. Apollon. 1. III. ς. 6. ‘The Reafon, which per- 
fuaded him to this opinion, was the application and ufe 
of the Particle a, of which he was then treating, and 
which, as it denoted Potentiality or Contingence, would 
affort (he fays) with any of the pafling, extended, and 
incomplete Tenfes, but never with this PERFECTUM, 
becaufe this implied fuch a complete and indefeafible ex- 
iflence, as never to be qualified into the nature of a Cox- 


tingent, 
K 
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C. VII. Prifcian too advances the fame doctrine 
“~~ from the S¢oics, whofe authority we efteem 
greater than all the reft, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their fuperior {kill in Philofophy, and their 
peculiar attachment to Dialectic, which 
naturally led them to great accuracy in 

thefe Grammatical Speculations (0). ΄ 
BEFORE 


(c) By thefe Philofophers the vulgar prefent Tenfe was 
€alled rHe IMPERFECT PRESENT, and the vulgar 
Prateritum, THE PERFECT PRESENT, than which 
nothing can be more confonant to the fyftem that we 
favour. But let us hear Prifcian, from whom we learn 
thefe facts. PRasENS TEMPUS proprie dicitur, cujus 
pars jam preteriit, pars futura eft. Cum enim Tempus, 
fiuvii more, infiabili volvatur curfu, vix punéium habere 
potef? in pracfenti, hoc eff, in inflanti. Maxima igitur pars 
ejus (ficut diéium eff) vel preterit vel futura oft.—Unde 
STOIC! jure HOC: TEMPUS PRESENS etiam IMPER- 
FECTUM wocabant (ut dictum eft) eo quod prior ejus pars, 
que preterit, tranfacta eff, decft autem fequens, id eft, 
futura. Ut fi in medio verfu dicam, {cribo verfum, pri- 
ore ejus parte fcriptd; cui adhuc decft extrema pars, pre- 
fenti utor verbo, dicendo, {cribo verfum : fed IMPERFEC- 
TUM ef), quod deeft adhuc verfut, quod fcribatur Ex 
eodem igitur Prefenti nafcitur etiam Perfeétum. Si enim 
ad finem perveniat inceptum, flatim utimur PR ETERITO 
PERFECTO ; continuo enim, fcripto ad finem verfu, dita, 
fcripfi verfum.—And foon after fpeaking of the Lasix 

Per- 


ee en 
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Berore we conclude, we fhall add aC, VII. 
few mifcellaneous obfervations, which“ 
will be more eafily intelligible from the 
hypothefis here advanced, and ferve withal 
to confirm its truth. 


Anp firft the Lasins ufed their Prete- 
-ritum Perfectum in fome inftances after a 
very peculiar manner; {fo as to imply the 
very reverfe of the verb in its natural fig- 
nification. Thus, Vixir, fignified, 1s 
DEAD; FuiT; fignified, Now 15 ΝΟΥ, 18 
No More. It was in this fenfe that Cicero 
addreffed the People of Rome, when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
inarian Confpiracy. He appeared in thé 

K 2 Forum 


Perfettum, he fays——feiendum tamen, quod Romani 
PRATERITO PERFECTO non folum in re modo completd 
utuntur, (in quo vim habet ejus, qui apud Gracos wapa- 
κείμενος Vocatur, quem STorcr TEAEION ΕΝΕΣ- 
ΤῺ ΤΑ nominaverunt) fed etiam pro ’Aspis’ accipitur, 
δὲς. Lib. VIII. p. 812, 813, 814. 


» ™y - 
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C.VI. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
may Ὁ VIXERUNT. So Virgil, 
—— || Furmus Troes, FUIT ὍΝ & 
ingens 
Gloria Dardanidum—— in. Tl. 
And 


* So among the Romans, when in a Caufe all the 
Pleaders had {poken, the Cryer ufed to proclaim Dix- 
ERUNT, i.e. they have done fpeaking. Afcon. Pxd. in 
Verr. I. 


| So Tibullus {peaking of certain te μαγᾶ evil 
Omens. 


Hac fuerint olim. Sed tu, jam mitis, pen 
Prodigia indomitis merge fub cequoribus. 
Eleg. II. 5. ver. ro. 
Let thefe Events HAVE BEEN in days of old ;—by Im- 
plication therefore—But HENCEFORTH let them be no 
107 6. 


So Eneas in Virgil prays to Phabus. 

Hac Trojana tenus fuerit fortuna fecuta. 

Let Frojan Fortune (that is, adverfe, like that of Troy, 
and its inhabitants,)’HAVE (0 far FOLLOWED us. By 
implication therefore, but let it allow us no farther, 
Here let it end, Hic fit Finis, as Servius well obferves 
in the place. 


In which inftances, by the way, mark not only the 
force of the Ten/e, but of the Adsed, the PRECATIVE 
or IMPERATIVE, not in the Future but in the Past. 


See p. 154) 155) 156. 
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And again, C5 Vil. 
—— Locus Ardea quondam ΠΡ 
Didus avis, & nune magnum manet 
Ardea nomen, 


* Sed fortuna FUIT— ἌΡΑ. VII. 


Tue reafon of thefe fignifications is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE Power of 
_the /Tenfe here mentioned. We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs are maintained by the reciprocal fuc- 
ceffion of Contraries. Itis thus with Calm 
and Tempeft; with Day and Night; 
with Profperity and Adverfity; with Glory 
and Ignominy; with Life and Death. 
Hence then, in the inftances above, the 
completion of one contrary is put for the 
commencement of the other, and to fay, 
HATH LIVED, Of, HATH BEEN, has the 
fame meaning with, 1s DEeaD, or, Is No 
MORE. 

m3 Ir 


-.--.----- 


* Certus in hofpitibus non off amor ; errat, ut ipfi: 
Cumque nihil [peres firmius eff2, FUIT. 
Epift. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ver. 190. 
οἰ Sive erimus, feu nos Fata FUISSE volent. 


Tibull. III. 5. 32. 
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C. VII. [τ is remarkable in * Virgil, that he 

“~~ frequently joins in the fame fentence this 
complete and perfect Prefent with the ex- 
tended and pafing Prefent ; which proves 
that he confidered the two, as belonging 
to the fame fpecies of Time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. 


——Tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, 85 cali jufid plus parte reliquit. 
σι, 
Terra tremit ; fugere fere— G.I, 
Prefertim fi tempeftas a vertice fyluis. 
Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia 
ventus. G. II. 
——dla noto citius, volucrique Jagitta, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu fe condidit 
alta. fEn: Vi 
In 


* See alfo pairs Fairy ΚΝ B. I. C. 3. St. 19. 
C.-9:'St. 86. Ὁ 8: δέ" 6; 
He hath his Shield redeem’d, and forth his Sword hg 


draws. 
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In the fame manner he joins the fameC., VII. 
two modifications of Time in the Paft, tha, στ 
is to fay, the complete and perfec? Paft with 
the extended and paffing. 


——Inruerant Danai, & teétuin omne 
tenebant. fin. IT. 

Tris imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquofe 

Addiderant, γί tris ignis, © alitis 


aufirt. 


Fulgores nunc terrificos, fonitumgue me- 


Zumque 
Mifcebant operi, flammifque fequacibus 
was (p). Cen, VALI: 


As 


(p) The Intention of Virgil may be better feen, in 
rendering one or two of the above paflages into Eng- 


ἡ. 


Tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, & cali jufié plus parte reliquit. 


For thee the fcorpion is NOW CONTRACTING his claws, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a jufi por- 
tion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high ftrain of poetic 
adulation, fuppofesthefcorpion fo defirous of admitting 
_Augufius among the heavenly figns, that though he has 
already made him more than room enough, yet he /7// 

K 4 cone 
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C. VII. Ir is remarkable in * Virgil, that he 

“——— frequently joins in the fame fentence this 
complete and perfect Prefent with the ex- 
tended and paffing Prefent ; which proves 
that he confidered the two, as belonging 
to the fame fpecies of Time, and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. 


——Tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, 85 cali jufid plus parte reliquit. 
G. 1. 
Terra tremit ; fugere fere— G.I. 


Prafertim fi tempefias a vertice fylvis. 
Incubuit, glomeratque ferens incendia 
ventus. G. II. 
——illa noto citius, volucrique Jagitta, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu fe condidit 
alta. . Pa OF ee ar 
In 


* See alfo ee Pair sii B.1.C. 3. St. 19. 
C. 4:.8ὲ. 30. "CNS. Stig, 
He hath his Shield redeem’d, and for th his Sword he 
draws. 
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In the fame manner he joins the fame, VII. 
two modifications of Time in the Paft, tha, τ 
is to fay, the complete and perfect Paft with 
the extended and pafiing. 


Inruerant Danat, & teéfuim omne 
tenebant. fin. II. 

Tris imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquofe 
Addiderant, rutuli tris ignis, © alitis 


auftri. 


Fulgores nunc terrificos, fonitumgque me- 


tumque 
Mifcebant operi, flammifque fequacibus 
was (p). g pectin Fe 


As 


(p) The Intention of Virgil may be better feen, in 
rendering one or two of the above paflages into Eng- 
lifh. 

Tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios, ὅθ᾽ cali juftd plus parte reliquit. 


For thee the feorpion 15 NOW CONTRACTING his claws, 
and HATH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a jufi por- 
tion of Heaven. ‘The Poet, from a high ftrain of poetic 
adulation, fuppofes the fcorpion fo defirous of admitting 
_Augufius among the heavenly figns, that though he has 
already made him more than room enough, yet he /7/ 

K 4 cone 
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C.VU, As to the Imperrectum, it is fome- 

Saye cries employed to denote what is ufual 

and cuftomary. Thus furgebat and feribe= 

bat fignify not only, he was rifing, he 

was writing, but upon occafion they fig- 

nify, he USED to rifé, he USED to write. 

The reafon of this is, that whatever is 

cuftomary, mutt be fomething which has 

been frequently repeated. But what has been 

frequently repeated, muft needs require az 

Extenfion of Time paft, and thus we fall in- 
{enfibly into the Tense here mentioned. 

AGAIN, 


continues to be making him more. Here then we have 
two acts, one gerfec?7, the other pending, and hence the 
πίε of the two different ‘Tenies. Some editions read 
relinguit; but reliquit has the authority of the celebrated 


Medicean manutcript. 


Illa noto citius, volucrique fagitta, 
Ad terram fugit, & portu fe condidit alto. 


The foip, quicker than the wind, or a fwift arrow, coN- 
TINUES FLYING to Jand, and is HID within the lofty 
harbour. We may fuppofe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been furrounded with high Land. 
Hence the Veflel, immediately on entering it, was com-. 
pletely hid from thofe fpe€tators, who had gone out to 

fee 
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AGAIN, we are told by Pliny (whofe ον ΤΠ, 
authority likewife is confirmed by many “~~ 
gems and marbles {till extant) that the 
ancient painters and fculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
pendent titulo, in a fufpenfive kind of In- 
Joription, and employed for that purpofe 
the Tenfe here mentioned. It was Απελ- 

Ans ἐποίει, Apelles jactebat, Πολύκλειτ. 
ἐποίει, Polycletus faciebat, and never ἐποίησε 
or fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the fhew of arrogance, and had in 
cafe of cenfure an apology (as it were) pre= 
pared, fince it appeared from the work it- 
felf, that 22 was once indeed in hand, but no 


pretenfion that zt was ever jinifbed (4). 
si 


fee the Ship-race, but yet might 11] continue failing to- 
wards the fhore within. 


Inruerant Danai, 89) teé?um omne tenebant. 


The Greeks HAD ENTERED, and WERE THEN POSSES- 
sinG the whole Houfe; as much as to fay, they had en- 
tered, and that was over, but their Poflefhon continued till. 

(q) Plin. Nat. Hifi. L. 1. The firft Printers (who 


were moft of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 
the 
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C.VII. Ir is remarkable that the very manner, 

= in which the Latins derive thefe tenfes 
from one another, fhews a plain reference 
to the fyftem here advanced. From the 
pafing Prefent come the paffing Paft, and 
Future. Scribo, Scribebam, Scribam. From 
the perfect Prefent come the perfe& Paft, 
and Future. Scripf, Scripferam, Scrip= 
fero. And fo in all inftances, even where 
the verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 
Ferebam and Feram; from Tuli come Tu- 
leram and Tulero. 


We fhall conclude by obferving, that 
the ORDER of the Tenfes, as they ftand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is confonant to our 
perceptions, in the recognition of Time, 
according to what we have explained al- 

ready 


the antient Artifts ufed the fame Tenfe. Excudebat H. 
Stephanus. Excudebat Guil. Morelius. Abfoluebat foan. 
Benenatus, which has been followed by Dr. Taylr in his 
late valuable edition of Dema/thenes. 
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zeady (r). Hence it is, that the Prefent C. VII, 
Tenfe ftands firft; then the Paf? Tenfes ; ~~ 


and laftly the Future. 


AnD now, having feen what authorities 
there are for Aorifts, or thofe Tenfes, 
which denote Time zzdefinitely; and what 
for thofe Tenfes, oppofed to Aorifts, which 
mark it definitely, ({uch as the Inceptive, 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
finifh the fubject of Time and TEnsgs, and 
proceed to confider THE VERB IN OTHER 
ATTRIBUTES, which it will be neceflary 
to deduce from other principles. 


(r) See before p, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113. Scalj- 
ger’s obfervation upon this occafion is elegant.—Ordo 
autem (Temporum fcil.) aliter ef, quam natura eorum, 
Quad enim prateriit, prius ef, quam quod eft, itaque pri- 
mo loco debere pont videbatur. Verum, quod prima quoque 
tempore offertur nobis, id creat primas fpecies in animo: 
quamobrem Prafens Tempus primum locum occupavit ; eff 
enim commune omnibus animalibus. Prateritum autem tis 
tantum, que memoria predita funt. Futurum vero etiam 
paucioribus, quippe quibus datum eft prudentie officium. 
De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See alfo Senece Epift. 
124. Mutum animal fenfu comprehendit prafentia ; pres 
geritorum, &c, 


CHAP, 
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ae ιν, Via 


Concerning Modes. 


C.VIIL. E have obferved already (a) that 

.---- the Soul’s leading powers are thofe 
of Perception and thofe of Volition, which 
words we have taken in their moft com- 
prehenfive acceptation. We have obferved 
alfo, that σὴ Speech or Difcour/e is a pub- 
hifking or exhibiting fome part of our foul, 
either a certain Perception, or a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as we 
exhibit it either in @ different part, or af- 
ter a different manner, hence I fay the va- 
riety of Mopes or Moons (4). 


Ir 


(a) See Chapter IT. 

(6) Gaza defines a Mode exactly confonant to this 
doctrine. He fays it is—Gsrnaa, 1 ὃν πάθημα 
ψυχῆς, διὰ Φωνῆς σημαινόμενον---ὦ Volition or Affection 
of ibe Soul, fignified through fome Voice, or Sound articu- 
late. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of 
Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, hence it is Apelle- 

nius 
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Ir we fimply declare, or indicate fome- ΓΟ VIII, 
thing to be, or not to be, (whether a Ρετ- "πυ 
ception or Volition, it is equally the farne) 
this conftitutes that Mode called the De- 
CLARATIVE or INDICATIVE. 


A Perception. 


—Nosco crinis, incanagque menta 
Regis Romant Virg. Ain. VI. 
A Volition. 
In nova FERT ANIMUS mutatas dicere 
Jormas 
Corpora—— Ovid. Metam. I. 


Ir we do not ftrictly affert, as of fome- 
thing abfolute and certain, but as of fome- 
thing pofible only, and in the number of 
| Con- 


nius obferves—rois ῥήμασιν ἐξαιρέτως παράκειται ἡ ψυ- 
χικὴ diaberss—the Soul’s difpofition is in an eminent dem 
gree attached to Verbs. De Synt. L. U1. c. 13. Thus 
too -Prifcian: Modi funt diverfe 1NCLINATIONES 
ANIMI, quas varia confequitur DECLINATIO VEREI. 
L. VII p. 821. 
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C.VIIL. Contingents, this makes that Mode, which. 

“τ Grammarians call the PorenTIAL; and 
which becomes on {uch occafions the lead- 
ing Mode of the fentence. 


Sed tacitus pafci fi poffet Corvus, HA< 
BERET 


Plus dapis, &c: Hor. 


Yet fometimes it is not the leading 
Mode, but only /udjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In fuch cafe, it is moftly ufed to 
denote the End, or final Caufe; which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in defpite of all our forefight, is there- 
fore expreft moft naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example, 


Ut JuGULENT homines, furgunt de noGé 
latrones. Hor. 

Thieves rife by night, that they may cut 
mens throats. 


Hers 
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Here that they ri/2, is pofitively affertedC. VII, 
in the Dec/arative or Indicative Mode; but σῷ 
as to their cutting mens throats, this is only 
delivered potentially, becaufe how truly fo- 
ever it may be the End of their rifing, it is 
{till buta Contingent, that may never perhaps 
happen. This Mode, 2s aftenas itis in this 
manner fubjoined, is called by Grammarians 
not the Potential, but THE SuByUNCTivE. 


But it fo happens, in the conftitution 
of human effairs, that it is not always fuffi- - 
cient merely 20 declare ourfelves to others. 
We find it often expedient, from a con- 
fcioufnefs of our inability, to addrefs them 
after ἃ manner more interefting to our- 
felves, whether to have jome Perception in- 
formed, or fome Volition gratified. Hence 
then new Modes of ipceaking ; if we inter- 
rogate, itis the INTERROGATIvE Mopg, 
if we reguzre, itis the RequisITIve. Even 
the Requifitive itfelf hath its /ubordinate 
Species: With refpect to inferiors, it is 
an IMPERATIVE Mone; with refpect to 

equals 
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ΟΥ̓. equals and fuperiors, it isa PRECATIVE of 
WW OpTarive *. 


Anp thus have we eftablifhed a variety 
of Modes; the INpIcaTive or DecLaRa- 
TIVE, to affert what we think certain; the 
PoTENTIAL, for the Purpofes of whatever 
qe think Contingent; THE INTERROGA- 
ΤΙΝῈ, when we are doubtful, to procure us 
Information; and Tur REQUISITIVE, to 
affift us in the gratification of our Volitions. 
The Requifitive too appears under two 
diftin& Species, either as it is IMPERA- 
TIVE to inferiors, or PRECATIVE to fu- 

periors (c). 
As 


* It was the confounding of this Diftin€tion, that 
gave rife to a Sophifns of Protagoras. Homer ({ays he) 
in beginning his Hiad with—Sing, Adufe, the Wrath,— 
when he thinks to pray, in reality commands. tuxe- 
σθαι οἰόμενος», ἐπιτάτ]ει. Ariftot. Poet. c. rg. The 
Solution is evident from the Divifion here eftablifhed, 
the Grammatical Form being in both cafes the fame. 

(ὦ The Species of Aedes in great meafure depend 
on the Species of Sentences. “The Stotcs increafed the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Peripatetics. Be- 
fides thofe mentioned in Chapter II, Note (4) they had 


2 many 
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As therefore all thefe feveral ModesC VIII. 
have their foundation in nature, fo hayes” 


certain 


many more, as may be feen in Ammonius de Interpret. 
p. 4. and Diogenes Laertius, L. VIL. 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it feems too with reafon) confidered all 
~thefe additional Sentences as included within thofe, 
which they themfelves acknowledged, and which they 
made to be five in number, thie Vocative, the Impera- 
tive, the Interrogative, the Precative, and the Affertive. 
There is no mention of a Potential Sentence, which may 
be fuppofed to co-incide with the Affertive, or Indica- 
tive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called the 
εἶδος xAntsxov, but the Stcics more properly weorayo- 
ρευτικὸν ) was nothing more than the Form of addrefs 
in point of names, titles, and epithets, with which we 
apply ourfelves one to another. As therefore it feldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 
to fotm a verbal Mode. Ammenias and Boethius, the 
one a Greek Peripatetic, the other a Latin, have illu- 
{trated the Species of Sentences from Homer and Virgil, 
after the following manner. 


᾿Αλλὰ τῷ λόγε wile ἐιδῶν, τὸ τε KAHTIKOY, ὡς τὸ; 
“2 μάκαρ ᾿Ατρέιδη 
% Ts ΠΡΟΣΤΑΚΤΙΚΟΥ. ὡς τὸ, 


Bacon’ ἴθι) “Ler ταχεῖα 


a 
L 2% 
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C.VIII. certain marks or figns or them been introe 
“—-r—~ duced into languages, that we may be 
enabled 


γ᾽ τὲ, ἘΡΩΤΗΜΑΤΊΚΟΥ, ὡς τὸ, 
Τίς, πόθεν εἷς ἀνδρῶν A 
‘78 EYKTIKOY, ὡς τὸ» 
n Ν ~ ΄ 
Αι yup Zev τε τατερ------τ’ 
»ἡ ἐπὶ τάτοις, τὸ ᾿ΑΠΟΦΑΝΤΊΙΚΟΥ, καθ᾽ ὃν ame 


ε ~ ™~ εν 
Φαινόμεθα περὶ OTOUSY τῶν πραγμάτων, οἷον 


\ , ΄ f 
Θεοὶ δὲ τε τσάντα ἴσασιν-ττε 


Π περὶ παντὸς. &C. Eig τὸ περὶ Ἑρμ. Ρ. 4- 


Boethins’s Account is as follows. Perfectarum vere 
Orationum partes quinque funt: DEPRECATIVA, Ufy 
Jupiter omnipotens, precibus fi fiecteris ullis, 
Da deinde auxilium, Pater, atque bec omina firma. 


IMPERATIVA, πὲ, 
Vade age, Nate, voca Zephyros, ξθ᾽ labere pennis. 


INTERROGATIVA, uf. 
Dic mibi, Damata, cujum pecus ?— 


VocaTIva, ut, 
O! Pater, O! hominum rerumque aterna poteftase 


ENUNTIATIVA, in qué Veritas vel Falfitas invenitur, ut, 
Principio arboribus varia eft natura creandis. 
Boeth. in Lib, de Interp. p. 291. 
ἴῃ 
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enabled by our difcourfe to fignify them, C.VIII- 
one to another. And hence thofe various πο 
Mopes or Moops, of which we find in 
common Grammars fo prolix a detail, and 

which are in fact no more than “fo many 
*« fiteral Forms, intended to exprefs thefe 
‘¢ natural DiftinGions” (4). 


7 ἢ ALL 


In Adilton the fame Sentences may be found, as fol- 
lows. THe PRECATIVE, 


—Univerfal Lord! be bounteous fill 
To give us only Good — 


THE IMPERATIVE, 
Go then, Thou mightief, in thy Father’s might. 


THE INTERROGATIVE, 
Whence, and what art thou, execrable Shape ? 


Tue VocaTIVE, 
Adam, earth’s hallow’d Mold, 
Of God infpir’d 


Tue AssERTIVE OR ENUNTIATIVE, 


The conquer’d alfo and enflav'd by war 
Shall, with their freedom loft, all virtue lofe. 


(4) The Greek Language, which is of all the moft 
elegant and complete, expreffles thefe feveral Modes, 
L2 and 
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C.VIII. Arr thefe Mopes have this in com- 
v—~ mon, that they exhibit fome way or other 
the 


and all diftin€tions of Time likewife, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Thefe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and confift for the moft part 
either in multiplying or diminifbing the number of Sylla- 
bles, or elfe in lengthening or shortening their refpective 
Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram- 
marians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The Latin, 
which is but a Species of Gree& fomewhat debafed, ad- 
mits in like manner a large portion of thofe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning. Yet in its Depo- 
nents and Paflives it is fo far defective, as to be forced to 
have recourfe to the 4uxiliar, fum. The modern Lan- 
guages, which have {till fewer of thofe Variations, have 
been neceflitated all of them to affume two Auxiliars 
at leaft, that is to fay, thofe which exprefs in each Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have, and 4m. As to the Englifb 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this refpeét, as to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to exprefs an Aorift of the Paft. Thus from 
Write cometh Wrote; from Give, Gave, from Speak, 
Spake, &c. Hence to exprefs Time, and Modes, we - 
are compelled to employ no lefs than feven Auxiliars, 
viz. De, Am, Have, Shall, Will, May, and Can ; which 
we ufe fometimes fingly, as when we fay, I am writ- 
ings 
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the Sout and its ArrecTions. TheirC.VIII. 
Peculiarities and Diftinétions are in part, rr 
as follows, 


Tue ReEQuIsITIVE and INTERROGA- 
TiveE Mopes are diftinguifhed from she 
Indicative and Potential, that whereas thefe 
laft Seldom call for a Return, to the two 
Jormer it is always neceffary. 


IF we compare THE ReEQuIsITIVE 
Move with rue INTERROGATIVE, we 
fhall find thefe alfo diftinguithed, and that 
not only in the Return, but in other Pe- 
cullarities, 


L 3 To 


ing, I have written ; fometimes two together, as, I 
have been writing, I /hould have written; fometimes no 
lefs than three, as I might have been loft, he could have 
been preferved. But for thefe, and all other fpecula- 
tions, relative to the Genius of the Engli/o Language, 
we refer the reader, who wifhes for the moft authen- 
tic information, to that excellent Treatile of the learned 
Dr. Lowth, intitled, 4 fhort Introduction to Englifh 
Grammar. 
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C.VIII. The Return to the Requifitive is fome- 
wm zines made in Words, fometimes in Deeds. 
To the Requeft of Dido to Eneas— 


——a primé dic, hofpes, origine nobis 
Infidias Danaum—— 


the proper Return was in Words, that is, 
in an hiftorical Narrative. To the Requeft 
of the unfortunate Chief——date obolum 
Belifario—the proper Return was in a 
Deed, that is, in a charitable Relief. But 
with refpect to the Interrogative, the Re- 
turn is necefarily made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Re/ponfe or An- 
fwer, and which are always actually or 
by implication fome definitive affertive 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whofe Verfes 
are thefe?—ihe Return is a Sentence— 
Thefe are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man?—the Return is a Sen- 
tence—Lrutus was a worthy Man. 


Anp hence (if we may be per- 


mitted to digrefs) we may perceive 
the 
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the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C.VIII. 
with the Izdicative, in which laft its Re- “77 
fponfe or Return is moftly made. So near 

indeed is this Affinity, that in thefe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the fame 

Form (e), nor are they otherwife diftin- 
guifhed, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome {mall particle, or by fome 

minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or fometimes only by a change in 

the Tone, or Accent (7). 


Bur 


(e) “Hye ἕν προκειμένη ogisinn ἔγκλισις, τὴν ἐγκει- 
΄ , ? Ε ᾽ὔ 0/, ~ 
facuny καταφασιν αποοαλλδσα; μεῦιςαταν τὰ χαάλει- 
ε , ᾽ μν δι ἡ ΄ ε 

σθαι ὁριςική----ὐναπληρωθεῖσα δὲ τῆς καταφάσεως, ὑπο- 
ερίφει εἰς τὸ εἶναι opisinn. The Indicative Mode, of 
awhich we Speak, by laying afide that Affertion, which by 
its nature it implies, quits the name of Indicative—wwhen ig 
reaffumes the Affertion, it returns again to its proper Cha- 
rafter. Apoll. de Synt. L. 1Π,| 0.21, Theodore Gaza 
fays the fame, Introd. Gram. L. IV. 


(f) It may be obferved of the INTERROGATIVE, 
that as often as the Interrogation is fimple and definite, 
the Refponfe may be made in almoft the fame Words, 

Lg by 
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C.VIII. Bur to return to our comparifon be~ 
t—— tween the Interrogative Moae and the Re- 


guifitive. 
THE 


by converting them into a fentence affirmative or negar 
tive, according as the Truth is either one or the other. 
For example—Are the/e Verfes of Homer ?—Refponfe— 
Thefe Verfes are of Homer. Are thofe Verfes of Virgil? 
—Refponfe—Tho/e are not Verfesof Virgil. And here 
the Artifts of Language, for the fake of brevity and 
difpatch, have provided two Particles, to reprefent all 
fuch Refponfes, Yes, for all the affirmative ; No, for 
all the negative. 


But when the Jnterrogation is complex, as when we 
fay—Are thefe Verfes of Homer, or of Virgil ?—much 
more, when it is indefinite, as when we fay in general 
—Whofe are thefe Verfes?—we cannot then refpond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reafon is, , 
that no Interrogation can be anfwered by a fimple Yes, 
or a fimple No, except only thofe, which are themfelves 
fo fimple, as of two poflible anfwers to admit only one. 
Now the leaft complex Interrogation wil] admit of four 
Anfwers, two affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of more. ‘The reafon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not confift of lefs than two fimple ones ; each of which 
ynay be feparately affirmed and feparately denied. For 

inftancg 
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Tue INTERROGATIVE (in the lan- C.VIII, 
guage af Grammarians) has all Perfons ~~ 
of 


inftance—Are thefe Verfes Homer’s, or Virgil’s? (1.) 
They are Homer’s—(2.) They are not Homer’s—(3.) 
They are Virgil’s—(4.) They are not Virgtl’s—we may 
add, (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go {till farther ; for thefe may be anfwered by 
infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- 
ftance—Whofe are thefe Verfes? We may anfwer affir- 
matively—Thzy are Virgil’s, They are Horace’s, They 
are Ovid's, c.—or negatively —They are not Virgil's, 
They are not Horace’s, They are not Ovid’s,. and fo on, 
either way to infinity. How then fhould we Jearn from 
8 fingle Ys, or a fingle No, which particular is meant 
among 1 nfinite Poflibles 2 Thefe therefore are Interro- 
gations which muft be always anfwered by a Sentence, 
Yet even here Cuftom has confulted for Brevity, by 
returning for Anfwer only the /ingle effential charaGeriftic 
Word, and retrenching by an Ellipfis all the reft, which 
reft the Interrogator is left to fupply from himfelf. 
Thus when we are afked— How many right angles equal 
the angles of a triangle ?—we an{wer in the {Ποτὲ mo- 
nofyllable, Two; whereas, without the Ellipfis, the 
anfwer would have been—Two right angles equal the 
angles of a triangle. 


The 
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C.VHI.of both Numbers. The Requisirive 

“Yor ImPpERATiveE has no βγῇ Perfon of 
the fingular, and that from this plain 
reafon, that it is equally abfurd in Modes 
for a perfon to requeft or give commands 
to himfelf, as it is in Pronouns, for the 
fpeaker to become the fubject of his own 
addrefs*. 


AGAIN, we may interrogate as to all 
Times, both Prefent, Paft, and Future. 
Who was Founder of Rome? Who is 
King of China? Who witt piscover 
the Longitude ?—But Intreating and Com- 
manding (which are the effence of the 

Re- 


The Antients diftinguifhed thefe two Species of In- 
terrogation by different names. The fimple they called 
Ἐρώτημα, Interrogatio; the complex, wicp~a, Percon- 
tatio. Ammonius calls the firft of thefe ᾿Ερώτησις διὰ- 
Aextinn 3 the other, Ἐρώτησις wuopatinn. See 4m, 


in Lith. de Interpr. p. 160. Diog. Laert. VII, 66. 
Quintil. Inft. TX. 2. 


* Sup. p. 74» 75: 
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Reguifitive Mode) have a neceffary re-C.VIII, 
fpect to the Future (g) only. For indeed 
what 


(g) pollonius’s Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatives, is worth obferving. Ἐπὶ yalp μὴ γι- 
νομιέγοις ἢ μὴ γεγονόσιν ἡ ΠΡΟΣΤΑΞΊΣ' τὰ δὲ μὴ 
γινόμενα ἢ μὴ γεγονότα, ἐπιτηδειότητα δὲ ἔχοντα εἰς 
τὸ ἔσεσθαι, ΜΈΛΛΟΝΤΟΣ ἐξ. A CommManp 
has refpec? to thofe things which either are not doing, or 
have not yet been done. But thofe things, which being not 
now doing, or having not yet been done, have a natural 
aptitude to exif? hereafter, may be properly faid to apper- 
tain to THE Future. De Syntaxi, L.I.¢. 35. Soon 
before this he fays— Απαντὰ Te wposaxlina ἐϊκειμένην 
ἔχει τὴν τῷ μέλλοντος διάθεσιν-τττογηδὸν yap ἐν ἴσῳ est 
τὸν Ὁ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΚΤΟΝΗΣΑΣ ΤΙΜΑΣΘΩ, 
τῷ, ΤΙΜΗΘΗΣΕΤΑΙ, xara τὴν χρόνε ἔννοιαν" τῇ 
ἐκκλίσει διηλλαχὸς, καθὸ τὸ μὲν τορος αχ]ικὸν, τὸ δὲ 
δριςικόν. All IMPERATIVES have a difpofition within 
them, which refpects THE FuTURE—with regard there- 
fore to TiME, it is the fame thing to fay, LET HIM, 
THAT KILLS A TYRANT, BE HONOURED, or, ΗΕ» 
THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HONOURED ; the dif- 
ference being only in the Mode, in as much as one is Im- 
PERATIVE, the other Inpicarive or Declarative. 
Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c. 35. Prifcian feems to al- 
low Imperatives a fhare of Prefent Time, as well as 
Future. But if we attend, we hall find his Prefent to 

be 
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C.VIH. what have they to do with the prefent or 
ter the paft, the natures of which are im- ~ 
mutable and neceffary ὃ : 


tT 


be nothing elfe than an immediate Future, as oppofed to 
amore diftant one. Jmperativus vero PrafensS Futu- 
rum [Tempus] naturali quadam neceffitate videtur poffe 
acctpere. Ea etenim imperamus, que vel in presenti jia- 
tim volumus ficri fine aliqua dilatione, vel in Juturo. Lib. 
VILL. p. 806. 


It is true the Greefs in their Imperatives admit cer- 
tain Tenfes of the Paft, fuch as thofe of the Perfecium, 
and of the two 4orz/s. But then thefe Tenfes, when 
fo applied, either totally lofe their temporary Chara€ter, 
or elfe are ufed to infinuate fuch a Speed of execution, 
that the deed fhould be (as it were) done, in the very 
inftant when commanded. The fame difference feems 
to fubtift between our Engii/h Imperative, BE Gone, 
and thofe others of, Go, or Be Goinc. The firft (if 
we pleafe) may be ftiled the Imperative of the Perfecium, 
as calling in the very inftant for the completion of our 
Commands ; the others may be {tiled Lmperatives of the 
Future, as allowing a reafonable time to begin firft, and 
finith afterward. 


It is thus Apollonius, in the Chapter firft cited, diftin- 
nn 47 2 ΄ πεν 
guishes between σκαπιέτω tas ὁμπέλες, Go to digging 

vr / Ν / . 
the Vines, and σχα άτω ras ἀμπέλες», Get the Vines 


dug. 
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IT is from this conne&tion of Futurity CVU. 
with Commands, that the Future Indica-—v7- 
tive is fometimes ufed for the Imperative, 
and that to fay to any one, You. sHALL 
Do THis, has often the fame force with 
the Imperative, Do ruis. So in the 
Decalogue—Tuou sHALT NOT KILL 
—IfTHOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE 

WITNESS 


‘ 


dug. The firft is fpoken (as he calls it) eis waaaracw, 
by way of Extenfion, or allowance of Time for the work; 
the fecond, εἰς συντελείωσιν, with a view to immediate 
Completion. And in another place, explaining the dif- 
ference between the fame Tenfes, Zxavle and Lxarbovy 
he fays of the laft, ἐ μόνον τὸ μη γενόμενον προς ἄσσει» 
ἀλλὰ x, τὸ γινόμενον ἐν παρατάσει ἀπαγορεύει, that it 
not only commands fomething, which has not been yet done, 
but forbids alfo that, which is now doing in an Extenfion, 
that is to fay, in a flow and lengthened progrefs. Hence, 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we are wil- 
ling to haften him, it would be wrong to fay in Gree, 
TPA@®E, Write (for that he is mow, and has been 
long doing) but TPAYON, Get youR WRITING 
DONE; MAKE NO DELAYS. See Apoll. L. UI. c. 246. 
See alfo Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Grac. & Lat. p. 680. 
Edit. Varior. Latini non eftimaverunt, &c. 
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C.VIII. wITNEss==which denote (we know) 
-- the ftricteft and moft authoritative Com- 
mands. 


As to the PorenriAL Mops, it is 
diftinguithed from all the reft, by its /ud- 
ordinate or fubjunctive Nature. It is alfo 
farther diftinguifhed from the Reguifitive 
and Interrogative, by implying a kind of 
feeble and weak A/ertion, and fo becom- 
ing in fome degree fufceptible of Truth 
and Falfhood. Thus, if it be faid po- 
tentially, his may be, or, This might 
have been, we may remark without ab- 
furdity, It zs true, or It is falfe. But if it 
be faid, Do this, meaning, Fly to Hea- 
ven, or, Can this be done? meaning, to 
Jquare the Circle, we cannot fay in either 
cafe, 1: 7s true or 1: ἐς falfe, though the 
Command and the Queftion are about 
things impoffible. Yer ftill the Potential 
does not afpire to the Indicative, becaufe 
it implies but a dubious and conjectural 

Aifertion, 
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Affertion, whereas that of the Indicative C.VIIE. 
is abfolute, and without referve. Vor ate 


Tuts therefore (the Inpicative I 
mean) is the Mode, which, asinallGram- 
mars it is the firft in order, fo is truly 
firft both in dignity and ufe. It is this, 
-which publifhes our fublimeft percep- 
tions; which exhibits the Soul in her 
pureft Energies, fuperior to the Imper- 
fection of defires and wants; which in- 
cludes the whole of Time, and its mi- 
nuteft diftinGions ; which, in its various 
Paft Tenfes, is employed by Hiftory, to 
preferve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events; in its Futures is ufed by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wife 
Forefight, to inftruct and forewarn us, as 
to that which is coming; but above all 
in its Prefent Tenfe ferves Philofophy 
and the Sciences, by juft Demonftra- 
tions to eftablith neceffary Truth; THAT 
Trutu, which from its nature on/y ex 
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C.VIII. γὴν in the Prefent; which knows no di- 
“τ᾿ flinétions either of Paft or of Future, 


but is every where and always invariably 
one (A). | 


‘THROUGH 


(4) See the quotation, Note (c), Chapter the Sixth. 
Cum enim dicimus, Deus EST, non eum dicimus nunc 


effi fedy ὅτε. 


Boethius, author of the fentiment there quoted, was 
by birth a Roman of the firft quality; by religion, a 
Chriftian ; and by philofophy, a Platonic and Peripati- 
tic ; which two Seéts, as they fprang from the fame 
Source, were in the latter ages of antiquity commonly 
adopted by the fame Perfons, fuch as Themi/tius, Por- 
phyry, lamblichus, Ammonius, and others. There were 
no Seéts of Philofophy, that lay greater Strefs on the 
diftinétion between things exifting in Time and not in 
Time, than the two above-mentioned. The Dodrine 
of the Peripatetics on this Subje& (fince it is thefe that 
Boethius here follows) may be partly underftood from 
the following Sketch. 


“© THE THINGS, THAT EXIST IN TEME, aré 
«ς thofe whofe Exifience Time can meafure. But if their 
«ς Exiftence may be meafured by Time, then there 
ὅς may be aflumed a Time greater than the Exiftence: 
“* of any one of them, as there may be affumed a 
“9 number greater than the greateft multitude, that is 


“© capable 


» 
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- Turoucu all the above Modes, withC. VIII, 
their refpective Tenfes, the Verb being “~~ 


con- 


Capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
things temporary have their Exiftence. as it were li- 
mited by Time ; that they are confined within it, as 
within fome bound ; and that in fome degree or other 
they all fubmit to its power; according to thofe com- 
“© mon Phrafes, that Time is a deffroyer ; that things 
ἐς decay through Time ; that men forget in Time, and lofe 
their abilities; and feldom that they improve, or grow 
ἐς young, or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time al- 
*¢ ways attends Motion. Now the natural effect of Mo- 
tion is to put fomething, which now is, out of that 
ἐς flate, in which it now is, and fo far therefore to de= 
ἐς ftroy that ftate. 


«¢ The reverfe ofall this holds with THINGS THAT 
ἐς EXIST ETERNALLY. Thefe exift not in Time, be- 
© caufe Time is fo far from being able to meafure their 
ἐς Exiftence, that ma Time can be affumed, which their 
ἐς Exiftence doth not furpafs. To which we may add, 
“ς that they feel none of its effec?s, being no way ob- 
ἔς noxious either to damage or diflolution. - 


‘¢ ‘To inftan ce in examples of either kind of Being. 
᾿ἔς There are fuch things at this inftant, as Stonehenge 
* and the Pyramids. ΤΊ is likewife true at this inftant, 
¢ that the Diameter of the fquare is commenfurable 
ὅς with its βάρ, What then fhall we fay? Was there 

M S° ever 
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C.VIII.confidered as denoting an ATTRIBUTE, 
“Y— has always reference to fome Perfon, or 
SuBsTANCE. Thus if we fay, Went, or, 

Go, or Whither goeth, or, Might have gone, 

we muft add a Perfon or Subftance, to 

make the Sentence complete. Cicero 

went; Cefar might have gone; whither 

goeth the Wind? Go! Thou Traitor! But 

there is a Mode or Form, under which 

Verbs fometimes appear, where they have 

no reference at all to Perfons or Sub- 
ftances. Forexample—o eat 1s pleafant ; 

but 


«© ever a Time, when it was mot incommenfurable, as 
‘¢ it is certain there was a ‘Time, when there was no 
<¢ Stonehenge, or Pyramids? or ts it daly growing ἐς 
<< jacommenfurable, as we are aflured of Decays in both 
“¢ thofe maily StruCtures ?” From thefe unchangeable 
Truths, we may pafs to their Place, or Region; to the 
unceafing Intellection of the univerfal Mind, ever per- 
fect, ever full, knowing no remiflions, languors, &c. 
See Nat. Aufc. L.1V. c. 19. Metaph. L. XIV. ς. 6, 7, 
8,9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. 1. p. 262. Note VII. 
The following Paflage may deferve Attention. 

Tod γὰρ Nov ὁ μὲν νοεῖν πέφυκεν, % μὴ γοῶν' ὁ δὲ κὶ ππέφυχε, κα 
γοεῖ, ἀλλὰ x ἕυτος ζυπω τέλεος, av μὴ ππροσθῆς cure “τὸ καὶ γοεῖν 
ἀεὶ, καὶ πάντα νοεῖν, ἃ μὴ ἄλλοτε ἄλλα. Ge εἴη ἄν ἐντελέςατος ὁ 
γρῶν ἀεὶ ὁ πέντα, καὶ ὅμα, Max, Tyr. Diff. ΧΥΤΙ. p. 201. 
Ed. Lond. 
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but to faft is wholefome. Here the Verbs, ToC. VII. 
eat, and, To ζω, ftand alone by them-““—~ 
felves, nor is it requifite or even practica- 
ble to prefix a Perfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature, INFINITIVES. 
Sanétius has given them the name of Im- 
~ perfonals; and the Greeks that of ᾿Απαρέμ-- 
gata, from the fame reafon of their mot 
difcovering either Perfon or Number. 


Tuese InriniTives go farther. They 
not only lay afide the character of Attribu- 
tives, but they alfo affume that of Sud/fan- 
tives, and as fuch themfelves becomediftin- 
guifhed with their feveral Attributes. Thus 
in the inftance above, P/eafant is the At- 
tribute, attending the Infinitive, To Ear; 
Wholefome the attribute attending the In- 
finitive, 70 aff. Examples in Greek and 
Latin of like kind are innumerable. 


Dulce & decorum eft pro patria MoRi. 
SCIRE tuum nihil eff— 


M 2 Ὄν 
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C.VIIL “Ou κατθανεῖν yop δεινὸν, ὠλλ᾽ ὠισιχρῶς 
ΩΣ aaeae ϑανεῖν (2). 


Tue δζοΐος in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in fuch efteem, that 
they 


ce .................--ς.... .--.--.-..-ὕἅᾷῦοΌ6Θ»,.Δ.ῷ }»ΟὥἌτὔὐ.--.--....».».- 


(ἢ It is from the InFin1TIvE thus participating the 
nature of a Noun or Subflantive, that the beft Gram- 
marians have called it fometimes Ὄνομα ῥηματικὸν» 
A VERBAL Noun; fometimes [Ὄνομα ῥήματος, THE 
Vers’s Noun. The Reafon of this Appellation is in 
Greek more evident, from its taking the prepofitive Ar- 
ticle before it in all cafes; τὸ γράφειν, rz γράφειν, 
τῷ γράφειν. The fame conftrudtion is not unknown 
in Englifh. } 

Thus Spencer, 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake, 
Could fave the Son of Thetis FROM to DIE— 


amo τὸ ϑανεῖν. In like manner we fay, He did it, to 
be rich, where we mutt fupply by an Ellipfis the Prepo- 
fition, For. He did it, for to be rich, the fame as if 
we had faid, He did it for gain ἕνεκα TE WARTEWy 
ἕνεκα Te πέρδες in French, pour Senricher. Even 
when we fpeak fuch Sentences, as the following, 7 
choofe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, rather than TO BE RICH, 
τὸ Φιλοσοφεῖν βέλομιαι, ἥπερ τὸ τλετεῖν, the Infini- 
tives are in nature as much Accufatives, as if we were 
to fay, I choofe PHILOSOPHY rather than RICHES, τὴν 

Φ:λο- 
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they held this alone to be the genuineC.VIII. 

PHMA or VERB, a name, which hig a 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
foning was, they confidered the true ver- 
bal character to be contained μηρί and 
unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
Infinitives, Περιποΐεῖν, Ambulare, To walk, 
_mean /imply that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, befides exprefiing this 
energy, /uperadd certain Affections, which 
refpec perfons and circumftances. Thus 
Ambulo and Ambula mean not fimply 70 
walk, but mean, I walk, and, Walk Thou, 
M 3 And 


Φιλοσοφίαν Bsrouat, ἤπερ τὸν wAzrov. Thus too 
Priftian, {peaking of Infinitives—CuRRERE enim eff 
Cursus; & Scripere, ScripTura; & LEGERE, 
Lectio. Staque freguentur 9 Nominibus adjunguntur, 
& aliis cafualibus, more Nominum ; ut Perfius, 


Sed pulcrum eft digito monftrari, & dicier, hic eft. 


And foon after—Cum enim dico. BonuM EsT LE- 
GERE, nihil aliud fignifico, nif, BONA EST LECTIO. 
L. XVII. p. 1130. See alfo Apoll. L. 1. c.8. Gaza 
Gram. L.IV, Τὸ δὲ ἀπαρέμφατον, ὄνομα ἐς! ῥήμα- 
TOS Κ. Ts Δ. 
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ΟΠ. And hence they are all of them refolvable 
tev into the Infinitive, as their Prototype, toge- 
ther with fome fentence or werd, expreffive 
of their proper C harather. Ambulo, I walk; 
that is, Incico me ambulare, I declare myfelf 
to walk. Ambula,WalkThou; that is, Impero 
te ambulare, I command thee ta walk; and 
' fo with the Modes of every other fpecies. 
Takeaway thereforethe A/fertion, the Com- 
mand, or whatever elfe gives a Character 
to any one of thefe Modes, and there τος 
mains nothing more than THE MERE IN- 
FINITIVE, which (as Prifcian fays) fignifi- 
cat ipfam rem, quam continet Verbum (k). 


THE 


(A) See Apollon. L. UI. 12. Καθόλε wav wapny- 
μένον amo τινος κ. τ. As See alfo Gaza, in the note 
before. Igitur a Conftructione quoque Vim rei Verborum 
(id eff, Nominis, quod fignificat ipfam rem) habere In- 
FINITIVUM pofjumus dignofcere ; res autem in Perfonas 
diftributa facit alios verbi motus.—Jtague omnes modi 
in hunc, id eft, Infinitivum, tranfumuntur five refolvun- 
tur. γί. L. ΧΥ ΠῚ, p. 1131. From thefe Princi- 
ples Apollonius calls the Infinitive “Paya γενικώτατον» 
and Prifcian, Verbum generale, 
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THE application of this Infinitive is C.VIII. 
fomewhat fingular. It naturally coalefces——v—~ 
with all thofe Verbs, that denote any Ten- 
dence, Defire, or Volition of the Soul, but 
not readily with others. Thus it is fenfe 
as well as fyntax, to fay βέλομαι Cay, Cu- 
pio vivere, I defire to live; but not to fay 
Ea bie Cqv, Edo vivere, or even in Eng- 
lifh, I eat to live, unlefs by an Ellipfis, 
inftead of J cat for to Jive; as we fay 
ἕνεκα τῷ ζῆν, or pour vivre. The rea- 
fon is, that though different Actions may 
unite in the fame Subject, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay, He 
walked and difcourfed) yet the Aétions 
notwithftanding remain feparate and di- 
tind, But it is not fo with refpe& to 
Volitions, and Aétions. Here the coalef- 
cence is often fo intimate, that the Voly- 
tion is unintelligible, till 2106 4éfion be 
expreft. Cupio, Volo, Defidero—TI defire, 
Lam willing, 1 want—What?—The ten- 
tences, we {ce, are defective and imperfect. 

M 4 We 
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We muft help them then by Infinitives, 
C.VIII- which exprefs the proper Actions to which 
tey—— they tend. Cupio legere, Volo difcere, De- 

fidero videre, I defire to read, I am willing 

to live, I want to fee. Thus is the whole 
rendered complete, as well in fentiment, 

as in fyntax (1). 


Anp fo much for Monpes, and their fe- 
veral Species. We are to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moft 
eminent charatters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceflary 
truth, and every demonftrative fyllogifm 
(which laft is no more than a combina- 
tion of fuch truths) muft always be ex- 
preft under pofitive affertions, and as po- 

fitive 


(1) Prifcian calls thefe Verbs, which naturally pre- 
cede Infinitives, Verba Voluntativa ; they are called in 
Greck Προσιρετικα. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more 
particularly fee Apollonius, L. 111. c. τ 3. where this 
whole doctrine is explained with great Accuracy. See 
alfo Macrobius de Diff. Verb. Gr. & Lat. p. 685. Ed, 
Var. 


’ . 
τονε omne ἀπαρέμῴατον cuicungue Verbo, &c, 
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fitive affertions only belong to the Indi-C.VIII, 

cative, we may denominate it for that rea- ~~ 

fon the Move or Sciznce (wm). Again, 

as the Potential is only converfant about 

Contingents, of which we cannot fay with 

certainty that they will happen or not, we 

may call this Mode, rut Move or Con- 

JEcTuRE. Again, as thofe that are ig- 
_norant and would be informed, mutt afk 

of thofe that already know, this being the 

natural way of becoming Proficients ; hence 

we may call the Interrogative, THE Mone 

oF PROFICIENCY. 


Inter cunéta leges, © PERCONTABERE 


doétos, 
Quad ratione queas traducereleniter avum, 
Quid pure tranquillet, &c. Hor. 


Farther ΠῚ], as the higheft and moft ex- 
cellent ufe of the Regui/itive Mode is le- 
giflative 


(m) Ob nobilitatem preivit INDIcaTIVvUS, folus Mo- 
dus aptus Scientiis, folus Pater Veritatis. Scal. de Cauf. 
L. Lat. c. 116. 2 
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C.VIII. giflative command, we may ftile it for this 

ev reafon THE ΜΟΡῈ oF LEGISLATURE. Ad 
Divos adeunto cafte, {ays Cicero in the cha- 
racter of a Roman law-giver; Be 12: there- 
fore enatted, fay the laws of England; and 
in the fame Mode {peak the Jaws of every 
other nation. It is alfo in this Mode that 
the geometrician, with the authority of a 
legiflator, orders lines to be bifected, and 
circles defcribed, as preparatives to that 
{cience, which he is about to eftablith, 


THERE are other /uppofed affections of 
Verbs, fuch as Number and Perfon. But 
thefe furely cannot be called a part of 
their effence, nor indeed are they the 
effence of any other Attribute, being in 
fact the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subftances. The moft that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which refpect the Number and 
Perfon of every Subfantive, that we may 

know 
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know with more precifion, in a complex C.VIII. 
fentence, each particular fubftance, with 7 
its attendant verbal Attributes. The fame 
may be faid of Sex, with refpect to Ad- 
jectives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they refpect Beings male or fe- 
male, tho’ Sud/lances paft difpute are alone 
fufceptible of fex (z). We therefore pafs 
“over thefe matters, and all of like kind, 
as 


(n) It is fomewhat extraordinary, that fo acute and 
rational a Grammarian as Sanéius, fhould juitly deny 
Genders, or the diftin@tion of Sex to Adjecfives, and yet 
make Per/fons appertain, not to Subfantives, butto/erbs. 
His commentator Perizonius is much more confiftent, 
who fays—At vero fi rem reéié confideres, ipfis Nominibus 
&> Pronominibus vel maximé, imo unicé ineft ipfa Perfo- 
na; &F Verba fe habent in Perfonarum ratione ad Nomina 
plané ficuti Adjectiva in ratione Generum ad Subftantiva, 
quibus folis autor (Sanctius [01]. L. I. c. 7.) & recte Ge- 
nus adferibit, exclufis Adjectivis. Sanct. Minerv. L.1. 
c.12. There is indeed an exact Analogy between the 
Accidents of Sex and Perfon. There are but two Sexes, 
that is to fay, the Male and the Female; and but two 
Perfons {or Characters effential to difcourfe) that is to 
fay, the Speaker, and the Party addreffed. ‘The third 
Sex and third Perfon are improperly fo called, being in 
fact but Negations of the other two, 
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C.VIlI, as being rather among the elegancies, than 

t-—~—’ the effentials (9) of language, which effen- 
tials are the fubject of our prefent inquiry. 
The principal of thefe now remaining is 
THE DIEFERENCE OF VERBS, AS TO 
THEIR SEVERAL SPECIES, which we en- 
deavour to explain in the following man- 
ner. 


(0) Whoever would fee more upon a fubjeét of im- 
portance, referred to in many parts of this treatife, 
and particularly in note (4) of this chapter, may con- 
fult Letters concerning Mind, aa O&tavo Volume pub- 
lifhed 1750, the Author Mr. Fohn Petvin Vicar of 
Ifington in Devon, a perfon who, though from his res 
tired fituation little known, was deeply fkilled in the 
Philofophy both of the Antients and Moderns, and, 
more than this, was valued by all that knew him for 
his virtue and worth. 
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eran tp. ΙΧ, 


Concerning the Species of Verbs, and their 
other remaining Properties. 


LL Verbs, that are ftrictly fo called, Ch.IX, 

denote (a) Energies. Now as alls—~ 
Energiesare Attributes, they have reference 
of courfe to certain energizing Subftances. 
Thus it is impoflible there fhould be fuch 
Energies, as 10 love, to fly, to wound, &c. 
if there were not fuch beings as Men, 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceflarily converfant about fome 
Subjec?. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
Joves—we muft needs fupply—loves Cao, 


Caffius, 


(2) We ufe this word Enercy, rather than AQ- 
tion, from its more comprehenfive meaning ; it being a 

fort ofGenus, which includes within it both Motion and 
~ its Privation. See before, p. 94, 95. 


Ch. 1X. Cafius, Portia, or fome one. The Sword 
“τ qwounds—i. e. wounds Heétor, Sarpedon, 
Priam, or fomeone. And thus is it, that 
every Energy is neceflarily fituate between 
two Subftantives, an Energizer which ig 
active, and a Subject which is pafive. 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
fentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter, and becomes what we call a VERB 
AcTive.—Thus we fay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrary, if the paf- 
five Subject be principal, it follows the 
character of this too, and then becomes 
what we call a Vers Passive.—Thus 
we fay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 
It is in like manner that the fame Road be- 
tween the fummit and foot of the fame 
mountain, with refpect to the fummit is 
Afcent, with refpect to the foot is Defcent. 
Since then every Energy refpects an Ener- 
gizer or a paffive Subjet ; hence the Rea- 
fon why every Verb, whether active or 
paffive, has in language a neceflary re- 
ference 
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ference to fome Noun for its Nominative Ch.1X, 
Cafe (ὁ). rei: πο 


Bur to proceed ftill farther from what 
has been already obferved. Brutus loved 
Portia.—Here Brutus is the Energizer; 
loved, the Energy, and Portia, the Sub- 
jee But it might have been, Brutus 
“joved Cato, or Cafius, or the Roman Re- 
public; for the Energy is referable to 
Subjects infinite. Now among thefe infi- 
nite Subjects, when that happens to occur, 
which is the Energizer alfo, as when we 
fay Brutus loved himfelf, lew himfelf, &c. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to the fame 
being @ double Relation, both active and 
paffive. And this it is which gave rife 

among 


(ὁ) The do€trine of Imperfonal Verbs has been juftly 
rejected by the beft Grammarians, both antient and mo- 
dern. See San&. Min.L.J.c.12 1.1Π| cr, LIV, 
c. 3. Prifcian. L. XVII p. 1134. Apoll. LV. fub fin. 
In which places the reader will {ce a proper Nomi- 
native {upplied to all Verbs of this f{uppoted Character. 
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Ch.IX. among the Greeks to that {pecies of Verbs, 

ees called VERBS MIDDLE (c), and fuch was 
their true and original ufe, however in 
many inftances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ftill retains its a€tive Form, and 
the paflive Subje@ (fe or himfelf) is ex 
prefied like other accufatives, 


Acatn, in fome Verbs it happens that 
the Energy a/ways keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, and never pajfes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subject. Thus when we fay; 
Cafar walketh, σα αν fitteth, it is impofli- 

ble 


(ὦ) Τὰ yap καλέμενα μεσότητος ορήματα συνίμιπων 
ow ἀνεδίξατο ἐνεργετικῆς % walnarinns διαθέσεως. The 
Verbs, called Verbs middle; admit a Coincidence of the ace 
tive and paffive Charafer. Apollon. L. II. c. 7. He 
that would fee this whole Doftrine concerning the 
power of THE MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed 
with great Ingenuity and Learning, may confult a fmalf 
Treatife of that able Critic Kufter, entitled, De vere 
Uju Verborum Mediorum. A neat edition of this fearce 
piece has been lately publithed. 
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ble the Energy fhould pafs out (as in the ch Ix. 
cafe of thofe Verbs called by the Gram-~“~—™ 
marians VERBS TRANSITIVE) becaufe 
both the Exergizer and the Pafive Sub- 
je are united in the fame Perfin. For 
what is the caufe of this walking or fit- 
ting?—It is the Wii] and Vital Powers 
belonging to Czfar. And what is the 
Subje@, made fo to move or to fit ?—— 
It is the Body and Limbs belonging alfo 
to the fame Cz/ar. It is this then forms 
that fpecies of Verbs, which gramma- 
rians have thought fit to call VerBs NEU- 
TER, as if indeed they were void both of 
Aéhionand Paffion,when perhaps (likeVerbs 
middle) they may be rather faid 20 zmply 
both. Not however to difpute about names, 
as thefe Neuters iz their Energizer always 
difcover their paffive SubjeG (c), which 

other 


(c) This Charater of Neuters the Greeks very hap- 
pily exprefs by the Terms, Αὐτοπάθεια and ᾿ἸΙδιοπαθεια, 
which Prifcian renders, gue ex fe in feipfa fit intrinfecus 
Paffio. L. VII. 790. Confentii Ars apud Put/ch. p.205 ἐς 

Ν t 
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Ch.IX. other Verbs cannot, their paffive Subjeés 
“τ᾿ being infinite; hence the reafon why it is 
as fuperfluous in thefe Neuters to have the 
Subject expreffed, as in other Verbs it is ne- 
ceffary, and cannot beomitted. And thus 

it is that we are taught in common gram- 

mars 


It may be here obferved, that even thofe Verbs, called 
Aéiives, can upon occafion lay afide their tran‘itive cha- 
racter; that is to fay, can drop their fubfequent Accu- 
fative, and affume the Form of Neuters, fo as to ftand by 
themfelves. This happens, when the Difcourfe refpe€ts 
the mere Energy or Affection only, and has no regard to 
the Subje€t, be it this thing or that. ‘Thus we fay, ἐκ 
οἶδεν ἀναγινώσκειν utes, This Man knows not how to read. 
fpeaking only of the Energy, in which we fuppofe him 
deficient. Had the Difcourfe been upon the Subjeéts of 
reading, we muft have added them. ἐκ οἶδεν ἀναγι- 
νώσχκειν τὸ Ourpss He knows not how to read Homer, 
or Virgil, or Cicero, &c. 


Thus Horace, 
Qui CUPIT aut METUIT, juvat illum fie domus 
aut res, 


Ut lippum pict tabule 


He that DESIRES or FEARS (not this thing in parti- 
cular nor that, but in general he within whofe breaft 
thefe 
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mars that Verbs Adfive require an Accu-Ch.IX, 
fative, while Neuters require none. sel ae 


Or the above fpecies of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called neceflary, becaufe 
moft languages have done without it. 
Tue Species oF Verzgs therefore τος 
maining are the Acrive, the Passive 

~and the Neuter, and thofe feem effen- 
tial to all languages whatever (7). 


N 2 THERE 


thefe affections prevail) has the fume joy in a Houfe or 
Eftate, as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Piétures. So 
-Cafarin his.celebrated Laconic Epiftle of, Vent, V1- 
DI, Vici, where two Aétives we fee follow one Neu- 
ier in the fame detached Form, as that Neuter itfelf, 
The Glory it feems was in the rapid Sequel of the Events. 
Conqueft came as quick, as he could come himfelf, and 
look about him. Viomhe faw, and whem he conquered, 
was not the thing, of which he boafted. See Apall. 
L.UI. c..31. "Ὁ. 279. 


(4) The Sroics?‘in their logical view of Verbs, as 
making part in Propofitions, confidered them under 
the four following Sorts. 


VY hea 
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Ch.IX. THere remains a remark or two far- 
σ΄ ther, and then we quit the Subje@ of 


Verbs. It is true in general that the 
greater part of thern denote Attributes of 
Energy 


When a Verb, co-inciding with the Nominative of 
Some Noun, made without farther help a perfect aflertive 
Sentence, as Σωκράτης περιπατεῖγ Socrates walketh ; 
then as the Verb in fuch cafe implied the Power of a 
perfect Predicate, they called it for that reafon Κατη- 
γόρημα, a Predicable; or elfe, from its readinefs συμ- 
Sasver, to co-incide with its Noun in completing the Sen- 
tence, they called it Σύμξαμα, a Co-incider. 


When a Verb was able with a Noun to form a per- 
fect affertive Sentence, yet could not affociate with fuch 
Noun, but under fome obligue Cafe, as Σωκράτει μετα- 
μέλει, Socratem peenitet: Such a Verb, from its near 
approach to suf? Co-incidence, and Predication, they called 


‘ 
Παρασύμξαμα or Παραχκατηγόρημα. 


When a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with ἃ 
Noun in its Nominative, /2i/l required, to complete the 
Sentiment, fame other Noun under an oblique Cafe, as 
Πλάτων φιλεῖ Δίωνα, Plato loveth Dio, (where without 
Dio or fome other, the Verb Joveth would reft indefi- 

nite :) 
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Energy and Motion. But there are fome Ch.IX. 
which appear to denote nothing more, 77 
than a mere fimple Adjective, joined to an 
Affertton, Thus ἰσώξζει in Greek, and 
Equalleth in Englifh, mean nothing more 

N 3 than 


) nite:) Such Verb, from this Defe& they called ἥτΊον 
ἢ σύμξαμα, or ἣ κατηγόρημα, fomething lefs than a 
Co-incider, or lefs than a Predicable. 


Laftly, when a Verb required two Nouns in oblique 
Cafes, to render the Sentiment complete ; as when we 
fay Σωκράτει ᾿Αλκιξιάδες μέλει, Taedet me Vite, or the 
like: Such Verb they called ἡτ]ον, or ἔλατἼον ἢ παρα- 
σύμξαμα, or ἢ τιαρακατηγόρημια, fomething lef than an 
imperfect Co-incider, or an imperfeé? Predicable. 


Thefe were the Appellations which they gave to Verbs, 
when employed along with Nouns to the forming of 
Propofitions. As to the Name of ῬΗ͂ΜΑ, or Vers, 
they denied it to them all, giving it only to the Jufini- 
tive, as we have fhewn already. See page 164. See 
alfo Ammon. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 37. Apollon. de 
Syntant LT. 01:85. ἘΠῚ TID ec. 31. p..279.° ¢. 32. p. 
295. Theod. Gaz. Gram. L.1V. 


From the above Do€trine it appears, that all Verbs 
Neuter are Συμθάμαϊα 5 Verbs AGive, rrlova ἢ συμ- 
Capra ace 


182 ΟΠ ΉΕΒ ΜῈ 5. 
ΟΠΧ, ΤΣ ἰσὸς ect, is equal, So Albeo in Latin 
"is no more than albus fum. 


—Canmpigue ingentes ofibus albent. . Virg. 


Tue fame may be faid of Tumeo. Mons 
tumet, i.e. tumidus eff, is tumid. ‘To ex- 
prefs the Energy in thefe inftances, we 
miuft have recourfe to the Inceptives. 


Fluétus uti primo cepit cunt ALBESCERE 
Vento. Virg. 

mm Peta pontt 

Incipiunt agitata TUMESCERE. * Vire, 


THERE are Verbs alfo to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. Sothat 
as in Jbjiraéé Nouns (fach as Whitenefs 
from White, Goodnefs from Good) as alfo 
in the Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 
butive is converted intoa Subfiantive; here 
the Subjiantive on the contrary ts converted 
into. an Attributive. Such are Kuvigew from 
aver, 20 alt the part of a Dog, or bea Cy- 


nic 3 
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Nic 3 Φιλιππίζειν from Φίλιππῷ., fo Philip- Ch.IX. 
pize, or favour Philip ; Syllaturire frome 
Sylla, to meditate acting the fame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wife and virtuous 
Emperour, by way of counfel to him- 
felf—cox μὴ ἀποκοισαρωθης, beware thou 
becft not BECMSAR’D; as though he 
faid, Beware, that by being Emperor, thou 
doft not dwindle into A Mere Casar (e). 
In like manner one of our own witty Poets, 


STERNHOLD himfelf he OUT-STERN- 
HOLDED. 
And long before him the facetious Fu//er, 
_ {peaking of one Morgan, a fanguinary Bi- 
fhop in the Reign of Queen Mary, fays of 
him, that he oUT-BONNER’D even Bon- 
NER himfelf*. 


Anp fo much for that Species of AtT- 


TRIBUTES, Called VERBS IN THESTRICT= 
EST SENSE. 


(6) Marc. Antonin. L. VI. § 30. 
* Church Hitt. ΣΙ p- 21. 


Ν 4 Cif? 
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Concerning thofe other Attributives, 
Participles and Adjectives. 


Ch. X. HE nature of Verbs being under- 
ce, ftood, that of ParTIcIPLEs is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
expreflive of an Attribute; of Time; and 

of an Affertion. Now if we take away 

the Affertion, and thus deftroy the Verd, 

there will remain the A¢tribute and the 

Time, which make the effence of a PaAR- 
TIcIPLE. Thus take away the Affer- 

tion from the Verb, Γράφει, Writeth, and 

there remains the Participle, Γράφων, Writ- 

ing, which (without the 4/ertion / denotes 

the fame Attribute, and the fame Time. 

After the fame manner, dy withdrawing 

the Affertion, we difcover Γρώψας in”"Eypa- 

We, Γρώψων in Γρώψει, for we chufe to re- 

fer to the Greek, as being of all languages 

the 
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the moft complete, as well in this refpect, Ch. X. 
as in others. ΩΣ 


Anp fo much for ΡΑΒΚΤΙΟΙΡΙΕΒ (a). 


THE 


hy 


(a) The Latins are defe€tive in this Article of Par. 
ticiples. Their Active Verbs, ending in or, (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (fuch as Loquens, Locutus, Locuturus) but none | 
of the Paffive. Their Actives ending in O, have Par- | 
ticiples of the Prefent and Future (fuch as Seribens, and | 
Scripturus) but none of the Paft. On the contrary, 
their Paflives have Participles of the Paft (fuch as Scrzp- 
tus) but none of the Prefent or Future, unlefs we ad- 
mit fuch as Scribendus and Docendus for Futures, which 
Grammarians controvert. ‘The want of thefe Partici- 


ples they fupply by a Periphrafis—for γράψας they fay, 
cum feripfiffe-—tor γραφόμενος. dum feribitur, &c. In 
Englifh we have fometimes recourfe to the fame Peri- 
phrafis ; and fometimes we avail ourfelves of the fame 
Ausxiliars, which form our Modes and Tenfes. 


The Englifhb Grammar lays down a good rule with 
refpect to its Participles of the Paft, that they all ter- 
minate in D,T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps lia- 
ble to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidering there- 
fore how little Analogy of any kind we have in our 

Lan- 
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Ch. X. Tue nature of Verbs and Participles 
“Y— being underftood, that of ApjEcTivEs 
becomes eafy. A Verb implies (as we 

have faid) both an 4¢tribute, and Time, 

and an Afertion ; a Participle only implies 

an Attribute, and Time; and an ADJEC- 

TIveE only implies an Attribute ; that is to 

fay, in other Words, an ADJECTIVE has 

no Affertion, and only denotes fuch an At- 
tribute, as has not its effence either in 
Motion or its Privation. Thus in general 

the Attributes of quantity, quality, and 
relation (fuch as many and few, great and 

little, 


Language, it feems wrong to annihilate the few Traces, 
that may be found. It would be well therefore, if all 
writers, who endeavour to be accurate, would be care- 
ful to avoid a corruption, at prefent fo prevalent, of 
faying, it was wrote, for, it was written; he was drove, 
for, he was driven; I have went, for, I have gone, &c. 
in all which inftances a Verb is abfurdly ufed to fupply 
the proper Participle, without any neceflity from the 
want of fuch Word. 
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little, black and white, good and bad, dou-Ch. X. 
ble, treble, quadruple, &c.) are all denoted” 
by ADJECTIVES. 


Ir mutt indeed be confeffed, that fome- 
times even thofe Attributes, which are 
wholly foreign to the idea of Motion, af- 
fume an affertion, and appear as Verbs. 
Of fuch we gave inftances before, in a/- 
beo, tumeo, icagw, and others, Thefe 
however, compared to the reft of Verbs, 
are but few in number, and may be call- 
ed, if thought proper, Verbal Adjectives. 
It is in Itrke manner, that Participles in- 
fenfibly pafs too into Adjectives. Thus 
doétus in Latin, and learned in Enghih 
lofe their power, as Particip/es, and mean 
a Perfon poffefled of an habitual Quality. 
Thus Vir eloguens means not ὦ man now 
Speaking, but a man, who poffeffes the ha- 
bit of fpeaking, whether he fpeak or no. 
So when we fay in Engh/b, he is a think- 
ing Man, an underfianding Man, we mean 
not a perfon, whofe mind is 7 adzual 
I Energys 
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Ch. X. Exergy, but whofe mind is enriched with a 

“τ΄ larger portion of thofe powers. It is indeed 
no wonder, as all Attributives are homo- 
geneous, that at times the feveral {pecies 
fhould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percep- 
tible. Even in zatural fpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the {pecific 
difference is not always to be difcerned, 
and in appearance at leaft they feem to 
run into each other. 


We have fhewn already (4) in the In- 
ftances of Φιλιππίξειν, Syllaturire, ᾽Απο- 
καισαρωθήναι, and others, how Subfian- 
tives may be transformed into Verbal At- 
tributives. We fhall now fhew, how 
they may be converted into Adjectives. 
When we fay the party of Pompey, the 
ftile of Crcero, the philofophy of Socrates, 

in 


(Ὁ) Sup. p. 182, 183. 
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in thefe cafes the party, the ftile, and the Che. 2s 
philofophy fpoken of, receive a ftamp στ 

and charaéter from the perfons, whom 

they refpec@t. Thofe perfons therefore 

perform the part of Attributes, that is, 

ftamp and characterize their refpective 

Subjects. Hence then ¢hey actually pafs | 
into Attributes, and aflume, as fuch, the | 
form of Adjectives. And thus it is we | 
fay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian | 
ftile, and the Socratic philofophy. It is | 
in like manner for a trumpet of Bra/s, 

we fay a brazen Trumpet; for a Crown 

of Gold, a golden Crown, &c. Even Pro- 

nominal Subftantives admit the like muta- | 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Book | 
of Me, of Thee, and of Him, we fay My 

Book, Thy Book, and His Book ; inftead 

of faying the Country of Us, of You, and 

of Them, we fay, Our Country, Your 

Country, and heir Country, which 
Words may be called fo many Pronominal 
Adjedtives. 


Ir 
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Ch, χα has been obferved already, and muft 

t—— needs be obvious to all, that Adjectives, as 
marking Attributes, can have no {εχ (¢). 
And yet their having terminations con- 
formable to the εχ, number, and cafe 
of their Subftantive, feems to have led 
grammarians into that ftrange abfurdity 
of ranging them with Nouns, and fepa- 
tating them from Verbs, tho’ with refpect 
to thefe they are perfectly homogeneous ; 
with refpe& to the others, quite contrary. 
They are homogeneous with refpect to 
Verbs, as both forts denote Aftributes ; 
they are heterogeneous with refpect to 
Nouns, as never properly denoting Sub- 
féances. But of this we have fpoken be- 
fore (4). 


THE 


(c) Sup. p. 171° 
(4) Sup. C. VI. Note (a). See alfo C. II. p. 28, 
&e. 
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The Attributives hitherto treated, that Ch. XK. 

is to fay, VERBs, PaRTiciPLes, and ~~" 
ApjecTives, may be called Arrrisu- 
TIVES OF THE. FIRST OrRpDrER. ‘The 
reafon of this name will be better un- 
derftood, when we have more fully dif- 
cufled ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SECOND 
“OrvdeER, to which we now proceed in the 
following chapter. 


CH AY, 
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Supe bao Oe megan οἷ 


Concerning Attributives of the fecond - 
Order. 


Ch.XI. S the Attributives hitherto men- 
.--- - tioned denote the Attributes of 
Subftances, fo there is an inferior clafs of 
them, which denote the Attributes only of — 
Attributes. 


To explain by-examples in either kind 
—when we fay, Czcero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Statius and Virgil both of 
them wrote ; in thefe inftances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 
referable to the fubftantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting THe ATTRI- 
BUTES OF SUBSTANCES, wecallthem AT- 
TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER. But 
when we fay Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent; Statius wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ; 

in 
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ifi thefe inftances, the Attributives, Mo-Ch.XT, 
_derately, Exceedingly, Indifferently, Ad---~-—~ 
mirably, are not referable to Sudb/tantives, 
but to other Attributives, that is, to the 
words, Eloquent, and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes, we 
call them ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE SE~ 
COND ORDER. 
GRAMMARIANS have given them the 
Name of ᾿Επιῤῥήματα, ADVERBIA, AD-~= 
VERBs. And indeed if we take the word 
Ῥημα, or, Verb, in its πιο comprehenfive 
Signification, as including not only Verds 
properly fo called, but allo Participles and 
Adjectives [an ufage, which may be juiti- 
fied by the beft authorities (2)] we fhall 
find 


(2) Thus Ariffotle in his Treatife de Interpretatione, 
inftances ἴΑνθρωπος as a Noun, and Λεῦκος as a Verb, 
So Ammonius—uarad rato τὸ σημιαινόμιενον, τὸ μὲν 
ΚΑΛΟΣ x ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ x» ὅσα τοιαῦτα;---ῬΗΜΑΤΑ 
λέγεσθαι x ἐκ ὈΝΟΜΑΤΑ. According to this Signi- 
fication {that is of denoting the Attributes of Subftance 

O and 
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Ch. XJ. find the name, Ἐπίῤῥημα, or ADVERB, to 

“~~ be a very juft appellation, as denoting a 
ParT ΟΕ SPEECH, THE NATURAL AP- 
PENDAGE OF VERBS. So great is this 
dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 
an Adveré can no more {ubfift without its 
Verb, than a Veré can fubfift without its 
Subjantive. It is the fame here, as in cer- 
tain natural Subjects. Every Colour for 
its exiftence as much requires a Superfi- 
cies, as the Superficies for its exiftence re- 
quires a folid Body (4). 


AMONG 


and the Predicate in Propofitions) the words, Fair, 
Just, and the like, are called VERBS, and not Nouns. 
Am. in libr. de Interp. p. 37. Ὁ. Arift. de Interp. L. 1. 
c. 1. See alfo of this Treatife, c. 6. Note (a) p. 87. 


In the fame manner the Stozcs talked of the Partici- 
ple. Nam Particrp1um connumerantes Verbis, PaR- 
TICIPIALE VERBUM vocabant vel CASUALE. γί 
cian. LI. p. 574. 


(2) This notion of ranging the Adverb under the fame 
Genus with the Verb (by calling them both Attributives) 
and of explaining it to be the Verb’s Epithet or i a 

(by 


a 
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AmonG the Attributes of Subftance are Ch. XJ, 
reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus “~~~” 
we fay, a white Garment, a high Mountain. 

Now fome of thefe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenfion, and Remif- 
fion. ‘Thus we fay, 2 Garment EXCEED- 
INGLY white; a Mountain TOLERABLY 
" Ο 2 high, 


(by calling it the Attributive of an Attributive) is cons 
formable to the beft authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an ADVERB, as follows—pigos λόγε ἀπήωτον, xara 
ῥήματος λεγόμενον, ἢ ἐπιλεγόμενον ῥήματι; x οἷον ἐπί- 
θετον ῥήματος. A Part of Speech devoid of Cafes, predi- 
cated of a Verb, or fubjoined to it, and being as it were the 
Verb’s Adjective. Τὶ. ΚΝ. (where by the way we may 
obferve, how properly the Adverb is made an Aptote, 
fince its principal fometimes has cafes, as in Vald? Sa- 
piens ; fometimes has none, as in Valdé amat.) Prifcian’s 
definition of an Adverb is as follows—Apverniumef 
pars orationis indechinabilts, cujus fignificatio Verbis adjici- 
tur. oc enim perficit Adverbium Verbis additum, quod 
adjectiva nomina appellativis nominibus adjunéa ; ut pru- 
dens homo ; prudenter egit; felix Vir; feliciter vuivit, 
L. XV. p.. 1003. And before, fpeaking of the Staics, 
he fays—Ztiam ADVERBIA Nominibus vel VERBIS 
CONNUMERABANT, & quafi ADJECTIVA VERBO+ 
RUM aominabant, ἴ,. 1, p.§74. Seealfo Apo. de Synt, 
LI. c. 3. μὠ fin. 
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Ch.XI. Aigh, Or MODERATELY /igh. It is plain 

“——y—— therefore that Intenfion and Remiffion are 
among the Attributes of fuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of fecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
thefe two, that is, Intenfion, and Remuiffion. 
The Greeks have their ϑαυμαςῶς, μάλιςα, 
wavy, ἡκιςα ; the Latins their valde, vehe- 
menter, maxime, fatis, mediocriter ; the 
Englih their greatly, vaftly, extremely, 
Jupictently, moderately, tolerably, indiffer- 
ently, &c. 


FARTHER than this, where there are 
different Intenfions of the fame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 
the Garment A be EXCEEDINGLY White, 
and the Garment B be mMopERATELY 
White, we may fay, the Garment A is | 
MORE white than the Garment B. 


In thefe inftances the Adverb More 
not only denotes Intenfion, but relative 
Intenfion. Nay we ftop not here. We 

not 
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not only denote Intenfion merely relative Ch.XI. 
but relative Intenfion, than which there τ δος 
none greater. Thus we not only fay the 
Mountain Ais More high than the Moun- 

tain B, but that it is the Most high of all 
Mountains. Even Verbs, properly fo called, 

as they admit /mple Intenfions, fo they 
_admit alfo thefe comparatives ones. Thus 

in the following Example——Fame he 
LOVETH MORE ζήση Riches, but Virtue of 

all things he LovETH Most—the Words 

MORE and most denote the different com- 
parative Intenfions of the Verbal Attribu- 

tive, Loveth. 


AnpD hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees ; which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Szmple 
Excefs, and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than thefe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infinite, which is abfurd. For why ftop 
at a limited Number, when in all fubjects, 

O 2 fats 


3 
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Ch.XI. fufceptible of Intenfion, the intermediate 

—~— Excefles are in a manner infinite? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween the fir/? Simple White, and the Su- 
perlative, W hitefi ; the fame may be faid 
of more Great, more Strong, more Minute, 
ὅδε. The DoGrine of Grammarians about 
three {ach Degrees, which they call the 
Pofitive, the Comparative and the Superla- 
tive, muft needs be abfurd ; both becaufe 
in their Pofitive there 15 Ὁ no Comparifon at 
all, and becaufe their Superlative isa Com- 
parative, as much as their Comparatzve it- 
{εἸ Examples to evince this may be found 
every where. Socrates was the MOST WISE 
of all the Athentans— Homer was the MOST 
SUBLIME of all.Poets,— 


—Cadit et Ripheus, JUSTISSIMUS UNUS 
Qui fuit in Teucris— Virg. 


It 


-----.-.-...... 


+ Qui (fil. Gradus Pofitivis) quoniam perfectus eft, 
a quibufdam in numero Graduum non computatur. Gon- 
fentii Ars apud Putfch. p. 2022. 
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Ir mutt beconfeffed thefe Comparatives, Ch. ΧΙ, 
as well the fmple, as the /uperlative, feem ~*~ 
fometimes to part with their re/ative Na- 

ture, and only retain their intenfive. Thus 

in the Degree, denoting /imple Excefs, 


Triftior, δὲ lacruimis oculos fuffufa ni- 
ji tentes. Virg. 


Rufticior paulo eff— Hor. 


In the Superlative this is more ufual. 
Vir dottiffimus, Vir fortifimus, a moft learned 
Man, a moft brave Man,—that is to fay, 
not the draveft and moft learned Man, that 
ever exifted, but a Man poffefling thofe 
Qualities zz an eminent Degree. 


Tue Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench thefe @ompa- 
rative Adverbs, by exprefling their force in 
the Primary Attributive. Thus inftead of 
More fair, they fay Fairer; initead of 
Moft fair, Fatrest, and the fame holds 

O 4 true 
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Ch.XI. true both in the Greek and Latin. This 
‘=== Practice however has reached no farther | 
than to Adjectives, or at leaft to Participles, 
fbaring the nature of Adjectives. \Verbs 
perhaps were thought too much diverfified 
already, to admit more Variations without 


perplexity) 


As there are fome Attributives, which 
admit of Comparifon, fo there are others, 
which admit of none. Such for example 
are thofe, which denote that Quality of 
Bodies arifing from their Figure; as when 
we fay, a Circular Table, a Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of Metal, @c. The 
reafon is, that a million of things, partici- 
pating the fame Figure, participate it egua/- 
ἐν, if they participate it at all. Τὸ fay theres 
fore that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or /e/s quadrangular than 
B, is abfurd. The fame holds true in al] 
Attributives, denoting definite Quantities, 
whether continuous or difcrete, whether ab- 
folute or relative. Thus the two-foot Rule 
A 


> —— ὁ, τι ἡ 
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A cannot be more a ¢wo-foot Rule, than any Ch.XT, 
vother of the fame length. Twenty Lions ~~ 
cannot be more twenty, than twenty Flies. 

if A and B be both trip, or quadruple to 

C, they cannot be more triple, or more qua- 

druple, one than the other. The reafon of 

all this is, there can be πὸ Comparijon with- 
out Intenfion and Remifiion; there can be 

ho Intenfion and Remiffion in things a/- 

ways definite ; and fuch are the Attribu- 

tives, which we have laft mentioned. 


In the fame reafoning we fee the caufe, 
why no Subftantive is fufceptible of thefe 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain cannot 
be faid MorE To ΒΕ, or To Exist, than 
a Mole-hill, but the More and Le/s mutt be 
fought for in their Quantities. In like 
manner, when we refer many Individuals 
to one Species, the Lion A cannot be 
called more a Lion, than the Lion B, but 
if more any thing, he is more fierce, more 
Speedy, or exceeding in fome fuch Attribute. 
So again, in referring many Species to one 

Genus, 
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Ch. XI, Genus, ἃ Crocodile is not more an Ani- 
“= mal, than a Lizard; nor a Tiger, more 
than a Cat, but if any thing, they are 
more bulky, more ftrong, &c. the Excefs, 
as before, being derived from their Attri- 
butes. So true is that faying of the acute 
Stagirite—that SUBSTANCE is not fufcep~ 
tible of More and Less (c). But this by 
way of digreflion, to return to the fubjec&t 
of Adverbs. | 


Or the Adverbs, or fecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, thefe denoting 
Intenfion or Remiffion may be called Ad- 
verbs of Quantity continuous ; Once, Twice, 
Thrice, are Adverbs of Quantity difcrete ; 
More and Moff, Lefs and Leaft, to which 
may be added Egually, Proportionally, Sc. 

are 


(4) ἐκ ἂν ἐπιδέχοιτο ἡ ἐσία τὸ μᾶλλον % τὸ τον, 
Categor. c. 5. See alfo Sanéius, L. 1. c. 11. ἴων I. 
ΘΟ. 10, 11. where the fubject of Comparatives is treated 
in a very mafterly and philofophical manner. See alfo 
Prifian, p. 598. Derivantur igitur Comparativaa Nes 
minibus Adjedtivis, &c. 
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are Adverbs of Re/ation. There are others Ch. XI. 
of Quality, as when we fay, Honrstty ~~~ 
induftrious, PRUDENTLY brave, they fought 
BRAVELY, he painted FINELY, a Portico 
formed CircuLarry, 4 Plain cut TRI- 
ANGULARLY, ὅδε. 


’ Amp here it is worth while to obferve, 
how the fame thing, participating the 
fame Effence, affumes different gramma-~ 
tical Forms from its different relations. 
For example, fuppofe it fhould be afked, 
how differ Honeft, Honeftly, and Honefly. 
The Anfwer is, they are zz Effence the 
fame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
neft is the Attributive of a Subftantive 5 
Honeftly, of a Verb; and Honeffy, being 
divefted of thefe its attributive Relations, 
—affumes the Power of a Subfiantive, {fo as 


to ftand by itfelf. 


Tue Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs of every Species; but 
there 
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Ch.XI. there are fome, which are peculiar to Verbs 
—v— properly fo called, that is to fay, to fuch as 
denote Motion or Energy, with their Pri- 
vations. All Motion and Rest imply 
Time and Piace, as a kind of neceflary 
Coincidents. ence then, if we would 
exprefs the Place or Time of either, we 
muft needs have recourfe to the proper 
Adverbs; of Place, as when we fay, he 
ftood THERE ; he went HENCE; he travelled 
FAR, Gc. of Time, as when we fay, he 
βοοά THEN ; he went AFTERWARD; he 
travelled FORMERLY, &c. Should it be 
afked——why Adverbs of Time, when 
Verbs have Tenfes ? The Anfwer is, tho’ 
Tenfes may be fufficient to denote the 
greater Diftinctions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenfes would be a per- 

' plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Yefferday, To-day, To- 
morrow, Formerly, Lately, fut now, 
Now, Immediately, Prefently, Soon, Here~ 
after, δος. ὃ It was this then that made 
the 
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the Temporal Adverbs neceflary, over and Ch. XT. 
above the Ten/es. rye 


To the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
added thofe, which denote the Intenfions 
and Remiffions peculiar to Motion, fuch as 
Speedily, haftily, fwiftly, flowly, &c. as alfo 
(Adverbs of Place, made out of Prepofi- 
tions, fach as ἄνω and κάτω from ava and 
xara, in Englhi/h upward and downward, 
from up and down. In fome inftances the 
Prepofition fuffers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we fay, CIRCA 
equitat, he rides ABOUT ; PROPE cecidit, 
he was NEAR falling; Verum ne POST 
conferas culpam in me, But do not AFTER 


lay the blame on me (d). 


THERE 


(4) Sofip. Charifii Inft. Gram. p. 170. Terent. Eun, 
Ac. IT. Sc. 3. 
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Ch.XI, Tere arelikewife Adverbs of Interro= 

“τ cation, {ach as Where, Whence, Whither, 
How ; of which there is this remarkable, 
that when they lofe their Interrogative 
power, they affume that of a Redative, fo 
as even to reprefent the Re/ative or Sub- 
junéiive Pronoun. Thus Ovid 


Et Seges ef, usi Troja fuit— 
tranflated in our old English Ballad, 


And Corn doth grow, WHERE Troy town 


ftood. 


That is to fay, Seges eff in eo loco, IN QUO 
ὅδε. Corn groweth in that place, τὰ WHICH, 
&c. the power of the Relative, being im- . 
plied in the 4dverb. Thus Terence, 


Hujufinod: miht res Semper comminifcere ; 
UBI me excarnufices—  Heaut. IV. 6. 


where uBI relates to ves, and ftands for 


guibus rebus. 
1 


Ir 
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Ir is in like manner that the Relative Ch.XI. 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an Inter-——"—~ 
rogative, at leaft in Latin and Englifh. 

Thus Horace, 


— Quem Virum aut Heroa lyrd, vel acri 
Tibia fumes celebrare, Cho? 


So Milton, 
Wuo firft feduc'd them to that foul re- 
volt ? 


Tue reafon of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike, in their original character, 
Revatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this character, 
but are ΠῚ Relatives, as much as ever. 
The difference is, that «zthout an Interro- 
gation, they have reference to a Subject, 
which is antecedent, definite and known; 
with an Interrogation, to a Subject which 
is fubfequent, indefinite, and unknown, and 

which 
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Ch. XI. which it is expected that the Anfwer fhould 
“vw exprefs and afcertain, 


Woo firft feduc'd them τότ 


The very Queftion itfelf fuppofes a Sedu- 
cer, to which, tho’ uwxknown, the Pro- 
noun, Wuo, has a reference. 


Th’ infernal Serpent—— 


Here in the 4nfwer we have the Subjed, 
which was indefinite, afcertained; fo that 
the Wuo in the Interrogation is (we fee) 
as much a Relative, as if it had been faid 
originally, without any interrogation at 
all, 12 was the Infernal SERPENT, WHO 
ficft feduced them. 


AnD thus is it that Inferrogatives and 
Relatives mutually pafs into each other. 


Awp fo much for ADVERBs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. We have al- 
ready {poken of thofe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewife at- 

tempted’ 
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tempted to explain their general Nature, ΟἩ ΣΙ. 
which we have found to confift in being που 
the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add, that ApveRBs may be 
derived from almoft every Part of Speech: 
from ῬΒΕΡΟΒΙΤΊΟΝΒ, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards-—from PARTICcI- 
PLES, and through thefe from Verbs, as 
when from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knowingly ; from Scio, Sciens, and 
thence Scienter—from ApjEcTiveEs, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we derive 
Virtuoufly and Vicioufly—from SuBstT AN- 
TIvEs, as when from Πίθηκ., an Ape, we 
derive Πιθήκειον βλέπειν, to look APISHLY 3 
from Λέων, a Lion, Λεοϊωδῶς, Leoninely— 
nay even from Proper Names, as when. 
from Socrates and Demoj/thenes, we derive 
Socratically and Demojfthenically. It was 
Socratically reafoned, we fay ; it was De- 
mofthenically fpoken *, Of the fame fort 


ie are 


* Ariflotle has Κυκλοπικῶς Cyclopically, from Κύκλωψ 
a Cyclops. Eth. Nic. X. 9. 
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Ch.XI. are many others, cited by the old Gram- 

“—_— marians, fuch as Catiliniter from Catilina, 
Sifenniter from Sifenna, Tulane from Tul- 
lius, &c. (6). 


Nor are they thus extenfive only in De- | 
rivation, but in Signification alfo. Theodore 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us (7) 
that Apverss may be found in every 
one of the Predicaments, and that the 
readieft way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by claffes to thofe ten 
univerfal Genera. The Svoics too called 

the Apvers by the name of TMevdédys, 
and that from a view to the fame mu/f7- 

form Nature. Omnia in fe capit quafi col- 
lata per fatiram, conceffa fibt rerum varia 

poteftate. Itisthus that So/pater explains 

the 


(e) See Prifc. L. XV. p. 1022. Sof: Charif. 161, 
Edit. Put(ehii. 

(f) did δὴ »ἡ ἄμεινον ἴσως δίκα my τῶν ἐπιῤῥημά- 
τῶν γίνη ϑέσθαι ἐκεῖνα, ἐσίαν, Woy, WoTW, τρός τι» 
x. τὸ Ae Gram. Introd. L, Il, 
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the Word (5) from whofe authority Ch.XI, 
we know it to be Stocal. But of this“ 


enough, 


AnD now having finifhed thofe prin- 
CIPAL Parts of Speech, the SuzgsTan- 
TivE and the ATTRIBUTIVE, which are 
SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONF, we pro- 
ceed to thofe aux1Lt1ary Parts, which 
are ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN Asso-= 
CIATED. But as thefe make the Subje& 
of a Book by themfelves, we here con-- 
clude the firft Book of this Treatife. 


(g) Sofip. Char. p.175. Edit. Put/(chii. 
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HERMES 


OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


ΒΟ ie. 1 


ΕΗ ALP... 4: 


Concerning Definitives. 


HAT remains of our Work, Ch. I. 
is a matter of lefs difficulty, τ 
it being the fame here, as in 

fome Hiftorical Picture ; when the prin- 

cipal Figures are once formed, it is an eafy 

labour to defign the reft. 


P 3 DeE- 


514 ἨἩἨΕΙΜῈΕ Ss: 


Ch.I. Derinitives, the Subject of the pre. 

tv fent Chapter, are commonly called by 
Grammarians, ARTICLES, ARTICULI, 
Αρθρα. They are of two kinds, either 
thofe properly and ftritly fo called, or elfe 
the Pronominal Articles, {ach as This, That, 
Any, ὅτε. 


We fhall firft treat of thofe Articles 
more ftrictly fo denominated, the reafon and 
ufe of which may be explained, as fol+ 
lows, | 


Tue vifible and individual Subftances 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. ‘To fupply this defect, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whofe proper Name is 
not known, we afcertain it, as well as © 
we can, by referring it to its Species ; 
or, if the Species be unknown, then at 


2 leat 
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leaft to fome Genus. For example—a Ch. I. 
certain Obje@ occurs, with a head and““¥—~ 
limbs, and appearing to poffefs the pow- 

ers of Self-motion and Senfation. If we 

know it not as an Individual, we refer 

it to its proper Species, and call it Dog, 

or Hore, or Lion, or the like. If none 

of thefe Names fit, we go to the Genus, 

and call it, Azximal. 


But this is not enough. The Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What is it then? An 
Individual—Of what kind? Kyown, or 
unknown ? Seen now for the jirft time, 
or feen before, and) now remembered ?— 
It is here we fhall difcover the ufe of the 
two Articles (A) and (Tue). (A) re- 
{pects our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown; (THE) 
refpects our fecondary Perception, and 
denotes Individuals as known. ‘To ex- 
plain by an example—I fee an object pafs 

; i ee by 
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Ch. 1. by, which I never faw till now. What | 

“τ΄ do 1 fay?—There goes a Beggar with a 
Jong Beard. ‘The Man departs, and re~ 
turns a week after. What do I fay then? 
—There goes THE Beggar with tHE long 
Beard. 'The Article only is changed, the 


τοῖς remains un-altered. 


minute Change. The Individual, once 

vague, is now recognized as fomething 

known, and that merely by the efficacy of 

this latter Article, which tacitly infinuates 

a kind of previous acquaintance, by refer- 

ring the prefent Perception to a like Per- 
ception already paft (a). 


4 
Yet mark the force of this apparently 


Tue Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(THE) are both of them definitives, as 
they circumfcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

moft 
TEA oth Tg RR SRI ts 


(2) pee BT. δ, 5, Ρ- 63, 64. 
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moft part to denote Individuals. The Ch. 1. 
difference however between them is this ;““"7"” 
the Article (A) leaves the Individual itfelf 
unafcertained, whereas the Article (Tue) 
afcertains the Individual alfo, and is for 

that reafon the more accurate Definitive 

of the two. 


It is perhaps owing to the imperfect 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, Ὁ. Ὁ 
ἄνθρωπί. ἔπεσε, THE man fell—av- 
θρωπ. ἔπεσεν, A Man fell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (4). Evenin Enghjb, where the 


Article 


(Ὁ) Ta yep dopiswdus τότε ἡπβεῦλᾳ Y τῷ ἄρθρα 
παράθεσις ὑ ὑπὸ ὁρισμὸν τὸ τροσώπε ἄγει. Thofe things, 
which are at times underftood indefinitely, the addition of 
the Article makes to be definite as to their Perfon. Apoll. 
L.IV. c. 1. See of the fame author, L. I. c. 6, 36. 


ποιεῖ" 
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Ch. I. Article (A) cannot. be ufed, as in plu- 

“τ rals, its force is expreft by the fame Ne- 
gation. Thofe are THE Men, means thofe 
are Individuals, of which we poffefs fome 
previous Knowledge. {λοι are Men, the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they are fo many vague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juft as the Phrafe, 4 Man, in 
the fingular, implies one of the fame 
number. 


BuT 


ποιεῖ (τὸ ἔΆρθροον fc.) δ᾽ ἀναπόλησιν ττροεγνωσμιένε τὰ 
ἐν τῇ συντάξει" οἷον ἐν μὲν λέγοι τιν ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΣ 
HKE, ἄδηλον τίνα ἄνθρωπον λέψει. ἐν δὲ O AN- 
ΘΡΏΠΟΣ, δῆλον, τοροεγνωσμιένον yap τινὰ ἄνθρωπον 
λέγει, Tero δὲ ἀυτὸ βόλονται 1 os φάσκοντες τ᾽ ἄρ- 
θῥον σημαντικὸν medrns γνώσεως my δευτέρας. The Arti- 
cle caufes a Review within the Mind of fomething known 
before the texture of the Difcourfe. Thus if any one. 
fays Ανθρωπ» ἧκε, MAN CAME (which is the fame, 
as when we fay in Englifh a man came) it 1s not evidenty 
of whom he fpeaks. But if he. fays ὃ ἄνθρωπ» ἧκεν 
THE MAN CAME, then it is evident ; for he fpeaks of 
fome Perfon known before. And this is what thofe mean, 
who fay that the Article is expreffive of the Firft and Se- 
sond Knowledge t-gether. ‘Theod. Gazz. L. IV, 
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Bur tho’ the Greeks have no ArticleCh. 1, 
correfpondent to the Article (A,) yet πο- τ. 
thing can be more nearly related, than their 
Ὅ, tothe Article, Tur. Ὁ βασιλεῦς, THE 
King; TO dupov, THE Gift, &c. Nor 
is this only to be proved by parallel ex- 
amples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are defcribed by 
Apollonius, one of the earlieft and moft 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re- 
maining. 


TEsw gy καθὸ % ἐν ἄλλοις ὠπεφηνάμεθα, 
ἴδιον ἄρθρων ἡ ἀναφορὼ, ἥ ἐς! «ροκατειλεγ- 
μένε ποροσώπε wapasarinn.—Now the pecu- 
liar Attribute of the Article, as we have 
fhewn elfewhere, is that Reference, which 
implies fome certain Perfon already men- 
tioned. Again— Ou yup Onye τά ὀνόματα 
εξ ἀντῶν ἀναφορὰν παρίςησιν, εἰ μὴ συμπα- 

αλάξοιεν τὸ ἄρθρον, ἃ ἐζξαίρετός ἐςιν ἡ ἀναφο-- 
ea. For Nouns of themfelves imply not 

Re- 
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Ch. 1. Reference, unlefs they take to them the Ar- 
“τ ticle, whofe peculiar Character is Reference. 
Again—To ἄρθρον wpovgecaray γνῶσιν dros 
—The Article indicates a pre-cfablifhed 


acquaintance (Cc). 


His reafoning upon Proper Names is - 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymie, that 
is, different Perfons often go by the fame 
Name. To folve this ambiguity, we have 
recourfe to Adjectives or Epithets. For 
example—there were two Grecian chiefs, 
who bore the name of “jax. It was not 
therefore without reafon, that Mene/theus 
ufes Epithets, when this intent was to 
diftinguifh the one of them from the 
other. 


᾿Αλλὰ 


(c) Apoll. de Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. His account of 
REFERENCE is as follows—Idiupa ἀναφορᾶς wpona- 
τειλεγμένε wpocwms δευτέρα γνῶσις. The peculiar cha 
rattler of Reference is the fecond or repeated Knowledge of 
fome Perfon already mentioned. La. I. ¢. 3. 
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"AAAa wep Gs ἴτω Tedauan@s ἄλκιμθ. ΓΗ. 1. 
Aias. Fgh ον δνυνοίος 


Tf both Ajaxes (fays he) cannot be fpared, 


at leaft alone 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 


Apollonius proceeds——Even Epithets 
‘themfelves are diffufed thro’ various Sub- 
jects, in as much as the fame Adjective 
may be referred to many Subftantives. 


In order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the Adjective as well as the Subftantive, 
the Adjective itfelf afflumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
Some Jingle Perfon only, μοναδικὴ ἀναφορὸὶ, 
according to the Author’s own Phrafe. 
And thus it is we fay, Τρύφων ὁ Γραμματι- 
κὸς, Ἱγγῤήο THE Grammarian; Απολλό- 
δωρ. ὁ KupyvaiG-, Apollodorus Tux Cyre- 
nean, &c. The Author’s Conclufion of 

this 
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Ch. I, this Section is worth remarking. Δεόν--: 

ene τὼς ἄρα % κατὰ τὸ τοιῶτον 1 πρόσθεσίς ἐς! 
τῷ ἄρθρε, συνιδιώξζεσα τὸ ἐπιθετικὸν τῷ κυρίῳ 
ovomati—It is with reafon therefore that 
the Article is here alfo added, as it brings 
the Adjective to an Individuality, as pre- 
cife, as the proper Name (d). 


We may carry this reafoning farther, 
and thew, how by help of the. Article 
even common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 
aflifted by epithets of any kind. Among 
the Athenians Πλοῖον meant Shzp ; Ἕνδεκα, 
Eleven; and ἴΑνθρωπθ., Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To Πλοῖον, THE Snip, 
meant that particular Ship, which they fent 
annually to Delos ; “Or” Evdena, THE ELEVEN, 
meant, certain Officers of Suffice; and Ὁ | 
“AvOoum@s, THE MAN, meant their public | 
Executioner. So in Enghjfh, City, is a | 

Name } 


(4) See Apoll. L.1. c. 12. where by miftake Mene- 
Jaus is put for Mene/theus. 


. 
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‘Name common to many places; and(Ch. 1. 
Speaker, a Name common to many Men. 
"Yet if we prefix the Article, THE City 
means our Metropolis; and THE SPEAK-~ 

ER, 4 high Officer in the Briti/h Parlia- 
ment. | 


_ Awnp thus it is by an eafy tranfition, that 
the Article, from denoting Reference, comes 
to denote Eminence alfo; that is to fay, 
from implying an ordinary pre-acquain- 
_ tance, to prefume a kind of general and 
univerfal Notoricty. Thus among the 
Greeks Ὁ Ποιητῆς, THE POET, meant Ho- 
mer (e); and Ὁ Σταγειρίτης, THE 5ΤΑ61- 
RITE, meant 4rzfotle; not that there were 

not 


(e) There are fo few exceptions to this Obfervation, 
that we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Ariftotle twice denotes Euripides by the Phrafe ὁ woinlns, 
once at the end of the feventh Book of his Nicomachian 
Ethics, and again in his Phy/fics, L. Il. 2. Plato alfo 
in his tenth Book of Laws(p. gor. Zdit. Serr.) denotes 
Hefiod after the fame manner. 
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Ch. I. not many Poets, befide Homer ; and many 
ΩΝ Stagirites, befide 4rz/otle; but none equally 
iluftrious for their Poetry and Philofo- 


phy. 


Ir is on a like principle that 4rzfotle 
tells us, it is by no means the fame thing 
to aflert—eivos τὴν ἡδονὴν ὠγαθὸν, or, TO 
ayabov—that, Pleafure 7s aA Goon, or, 
Tue Goop. The firft only makes it a 
common Object of ‘Defire, upon a level 
with many others, which daily raife 
our wifhes; the laft fuppofes it that fu- 
preme and fovereign Good, the ultimate 
Scope of all our Actions and Endea- 


vours (7). 


BuT to purfue our Subject. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when affoctated to fome other 
word.—-To what words then may it be 
aflociated >—To fuch as require defining, 

for 


(7) Analyt, Prior, L 1. ς. 40. 


“ποτ ————o ΔΔο 
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for it is by nature a Definitive—AndCh. I. 
what Words are thefe ?—Not thofe which" 
already are as definite, as may be. Not 
yet thofe, which, deimg indefinite, cannot 
properly be made otherwife. It remains 
then they mult be thofe, which though in- 
definite, are yet capable, through the Article; 
of becoming definite. 
Upon thefe Principles we fee the reafon, 
why it is abfurd to fay, O ΕΓΩ, Tue I, of 
O xY, THe Tuov, becaufe nothing can 
make thofe Pronouns more defixite, than 
they are (g¢). The fame may be aflerted 
of 


-- 


(σ) Apollonius makes it part of the Pronoun’s Defia 
nition, to refufe co-alefeence with the Article. Ἐκεῖνο 
ἂν ᾿Αντωνυμία, τὸ μετὰ δείξεως ἢ ἀναφορᾶς ἄντονομισι-- 
ζὄμενον, ᾧ 8 σὔνεςι τὸ ἄρθρον. That therefore isa Pro- 
noun, which with Indication or Reference is put fora 
Noun, and WITH WHICH THE ARTICLE DOTH 
wor AssociaTE. L. II. c. 5. So Geze, {peaking 
of Pronouns—Ilaily divx ἐπιδέχον]αι ἄρθρον. L.IVA 
Prifiian fays the fame. “Fure igitur apud Grecos prima 

62 
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Ch. I. of Proper Names, and though the Greeks 
eer Ἂν ὃ Σωκράτης, ἡ Ξάνθισπη, and the like, 


yet the Article is a mere Pleonafm, unlefs 
perhaps it ferve to-diftinguifh Sexes. By 
the fame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
OI AM®OTEPOI, or in Englif/hb, TuE 
BpoTH, becaufe thefe Words zz their own 
nature are each of them perfectly defined, 
fo that to define them farther would be 
quite fuperfluous. Thus if it be faid, 7 
havereadBotH Poets, this plainly indicates 
a definite pair, of whom fome mention 
has been made already ; Δυὲς ἐγνωσμένη, a 
known Duad, as Appollonius exprefies him- 
felf, (Δ) when he fpeaks of this Subject. 
On the contrary, if it be faid, I have read 
Two Poets, this may mean any Pair out 


of 


et fecunda perfona pronominum, que fine dubio demonftra- 
tive funt, articulis adjungi non poffunt ; nec tertia, quando 
demon/irativa eft. Lu. ΧΊΙ. p. 938.—In the beginning of 
the fame Book, he gives the true reafon of this. Supra 
omnes alias partes orationts FINIT PERSONAS PRONO- 
MEN. 


(hb) Apollon. LT. ς. 16. 
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of all that ever exifted. And hence thisCh. I. 
Numeral, being in this Senfe éndefinite (as συ 
indeed are all others, as well as itfelf) is 
forced to affume the Article, whenever it 
would become definite*. And thus it is, 
Tue Two in Engli/b, and OI AYO in 
Greek, mean nearly the fame thing, as 
Boru or AM®OTEPOI. Hence alfo it 
is, that as Two, when taken alone, has 
reference to fome primary and indefinite 
Perception, while the Article, Tur, has 
reference to fome fecondary and definite + ; 
hence I fay the Reafon, why it is bad Greek 
to fay AYO OI ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟΙ, and bad 
Engh/b, to fay Two THe Men. Such 
Syntax is in fact a Blending of Incompati- 
Q2 bles, 


* This explains Servius on the ΧΊΤ Atneid. v. 511. 
where he tells us that Duorum is put for Anborum. In 
Englifh or Greek the Article would have done the bufi- 
nefs, for the Two, or τοῖν δυοῖν are equivalent to Both 
or aaPelfowv, but not fo Duerum, becaufe the Latins 
have no Articles to prefix. 


+ Sup. p. 215, 216. 
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Ch. I. d/es, that is to fay of 4 defined Subftantive 
“τ with an undefined Attributive. On the 
contrary to fay in Greek AM®OTEPOI 
OI ANOPOHOI, or in Engijh, Boru 
THE ΜΕΝ, Is good and allowable, becaufe 
the Subftantive cannot poffibly be lefs apt, 
by being defined, to coalefce with an At- 
tributive, which is defined as-well as it 
felf. So likewife, it is correct to fay, OI 
AYO ΑΝΘΡΩΠΟῚ, THe two Men, 
becaufe here the Article, being placed 
in the beginning, extends its Power as " 
well through Subftantive as Attributive, 


and equally contributes to defne them 
both. : 


As fome of the words above admit of 
no Article, becaufe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be, fo there are others, 
which admit it not, Jecaufe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
InTERROGATIVES. If we queftion about 
Subjtances. we cannot fay Ὁ TIE OFY- 
TOL, ΤΗΝ wHo 15. ἘΒι9;} τς 

ΟΥ- 
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OYTO, Wuols THIs? (ἢ. The fameCh. I. 
as to Qualities and both kinds of Quantity, ~~" 
We fay without an Article ΠΟΙΟΣ, ΠΟ- 

LOI, MHAIKOYX, in Engh/b, wuat 
SORT\OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 

The Reafon is, that the Articles Ὁ, and 

THE refpedt Beings, already known ; Inter- 
rogatives ref{pect Beings, about which we 

are ignorant; for as to what we know, 
Interrogation is fuperfluous. 


In a word the natural Affociators with 
Articles are all thofe common Appellatives, 
which denote the feveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is thefe, which, by af- 
fuming a different Artzcle, ferve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firft being per- 
ceived, or elfe to indicate, upon its return, 
a Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (4). 


ἘΣ. WE 


(1) Apollonius calls ΤῚΣ, ἐναν])ιώτατον τῶν ἄρθρων», 
a Part of Speech, mo/? contrary, moft averfe ta Articles. 
oY ¢. i. 

(4) What is here faid refpeéts the two Articles, which 
we have in Engli/h. In Greek, the Article does no mare, 
than imply ὦ Recognition. See before p. 216, 217, 218. 
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Ch.T. We fhall here fubjoin a few Inftances 
“τ. of the Peculiar Power of ARTICLES. - 


Every Propofition confifts of a SubjeF, 
and a Predicate. In Englifh thefe are di- 
ftinguifhed by their Pofition, the Subject 
ftanding fir, the Predicate Jaf. Hap pine; 
is Pleafure—Here, Happineft is the Sub- 
pe; Pleafure, the Predicate. If we change 
their order, and fay, Pleafure is Happinefs; 
then Pleafure becomes the Subject, and 
Happinefs the Predicate. In Greek thefe 
are diftinguifbed not by any Order or Po- 
fition, but by help of the Article, which 
the Subje& always affumes, and the Predi- 
cate in moft inftances (fome few excepted) 
rejects. Happine/s is Ῥ αι ες ἡδονὴ καὶ eva 
dx:povia—Pleafure is Happine/i—y ἡδονὴ éu= 
datuovia—F ine things are dificult—yarerad 
τὰ xara—Dificult things are fine—re χα- 
λεπώ καλά. 


In 
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In Gree’ it is worth attending, how in Ch. I. 

the fame Sentence, the fame 4rticl, by <4 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam~ 
ple—O Πτολεμών. γυμνασιωρχύσας ἐτιμήθη 
—Prolemy, having prefided over the Games, 
was publickly honoured. The Participle 
φυμνάώσιαρχήσας has here no other force, 
then to denote to us ¢he Time, when Ptole- 
my was honoured, viz. after having pre- 
fided over the Games. But if, inftead of 
the Subftantive, we join the Participle to 
the Article, and fay, Ὁ γυμνασιωρχήσας 
Πτολεμά. ἐτιμήθη, Our meaning is then— 
The Ptolemy, who prefided over the Games, 
was honoured. The Participle in this cafe, 
being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
Indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 
which number a particular one \¢. participated 
of honour (7). 


Q4 In 


(1) Apollon, LT. ς. 33, 34. 
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Ch. I. 
ῳω.- τ 


FOE R ΦΕΈ. 8, 


In Exglifh likewife it deferves remarks 
ing, how the Senfe is changed by chang- 
ing of the 4rticles, tho’ we leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched. 
And Nathan faid unto David, Tuou ArT 
THE Man*. In that fingle, ΤῊΣ, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of the Reafon is contained. By that 
alone are the Premifes applied, and fo 
firmly fixed, as never to be fhaken. It is 
poffible this Affertion may appear at firft 
fomewhat ftrange; but let him, who doubts 
it, only change the Article, and then fee 
what will become of the Prophet and his 
reafoning.—And Nathan faid unto David, 
Τοῦ ArT A Man. Might not the King 
well have demanded upon fo impertinent 
a pofition, 


Non dices hodie, quorfum hac tam putida 
tendant ? 


Bur. 


* =Y EI‘O ANHP. Βασιλ, Β΄. κεῷ, ιδ΄, 
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Bur enough of fuch Speculations. The Ch, J. 
only remark, which we fhall make on“ 
them, is this; that ‘* minute Change in 
<« PRINCIPLES leads to mighty Change in 
‘© Errects; fothat well are PRINCIPLES 
“4 intitled to our regard, however 7” ap- 

“* pearance they may be trivial and low.” 


“Tur ARTICLEs already mentioned are 
thofe /rictly fo called; but befides thefe 
there are the PRoNOMINAL ARTICLES; 
fuch as T/1s, That, Any, Other, Some, All, 
No, or None, &c. Of thefe we have fpoken 
already in our Chapter of Pronouns (m), 

where 


(γι) See Β. 1. c. 5. p. 72, 73. It feems to have been 
fome view of words, like that here given, which in- 
duced Quintilian to fay of the Latin Tongue—No/fter 
fermo Articulos non defiderat ; ideoque in alias partes ora~ 
tionis fparguntur. Inft. Orat. L. 1. c.4. So Scaliger. 
His declaratis, fatis confiat Grecorum Articulos non neg~ 
leEios a nobis, fed eorum ufum fuperfiuum. Nam ubi alts 
guid prafiribendum eft, quod Graci per articulum efficiunt 
(ἔλεξεν ¢ ders) expletur a Latinis per Is aut Inve ; Is, 

aut 
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Ch. I. where we have fhewn, when they may be 
te’ taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it muft be confeffed, if the 
Effence of an Article be ¢o define and afcer= 

tain, they are much more properly Arti-+ 

cles, than any thing elfe, and as fuch fhould 

be confidered in Univerfal Grammar. 

Thus when we fay, tuis Picture I ap- 

prove, but THAT Idiflike, what do we per- 

form by the help of thefe Definitives, but 

bring down the common Appellative to 
denote two Individuals, the one as the more 

near, the otherasthe more diftant? So when 

we fay, SoME men are virtuous, but ALL 

men are mortal what is the natural Effect 

of this ALL and Some, but to define 

that Unzver/ality, and Particularity, which 

would remain indefinite, were we to take 

them 


aut, Mle fervus dixit, de quo fervo antea facta mentio fit, 
aut gui alto quo pacta notus fit. Additur enim Articulus 
ad rei memoriam renovandam, cujus antea non nefcti fumus,. 
aut ad prafcribendam intellectionem, qua latins patere 
queat ; veluti cum dicimus, C. Ceefar, Is qui poftea dic- 
tator fuit. Nam alii fuere C. Cafares. Sic Greece) 
Καῖσαρ ὁ ἀντοχράτωρ. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 131. 


4 
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‘them away? The fame is evident in fuch Ch. 1, 
Sentences, as—Some fub/iances have fenfa- —V—~ 
tion; OTHERS want it—-Chufe any way of 
acting, and soME men will find fault, δὸς. 
For here somE, OTHER, and any, ferve 
all of them to. define different Parts of a 
given Whole; Some, to denote a definite 
Part ; Any, to denote an indefinite ; and 
OTHER, to denote the remaining Part, 
when a Part has been afflumed already. 
Sometimes this laft Word denotes @ /arge 
indefinite Portion, {et in oppofition to fome 
Jingle, definite, and remaining Part, which 
receives from fuch Oppofition no finall de- 


gree of heightening. Thus Virg7/, 


Excudent aru fpirantia mollis era ; 

(Credo equidem) vivos ducent de marmore 
vultus ; 

Orabunt caufas melius, calque meatus 


Defcribent radio, et furgentia fidera 


dicent : 
Tu regere imperto populos, RoMANE, 
memento, ®&c. fin. VI. 


NoTHING 


Ch.I. Noruine can be ftronger or more fub- 

tony Jime, than this Antithefis; one A fet as 
equal to many other Acts taken together, 
and the Roman μηρὶν (for itis Tu Romane, 
not Vos Romanz) to all other Men; and yet 
this performed by fo trivial a caufe, as the 
juft oppofition of Axii to Tu. 


- But here we conclude, and proceed te 
treat of CoNNECTIVES. 


ΟΕ ar 
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Os Τὰ 


Concerning Connectives, and firft thofe 
called Conjunctions. 


OwnnecTiveEs are the fubjeét of what Ch, 11. 
A follows ; which, according as ἵπεγ 
connect either Sentences or Words, are call- 
ed by the different Names of Conyunc- 
TIONS, or PreposiTions. Of thefe Names, 
that of the Prepofition is taken from a mere 
accident, as it commonly ftands in connec- 
tion before the Part, which it conneéts. 
The name of the Conjunction, as is evident, 
has reference to its effentzal charaGer. 


Or thefe two we fhall confider the Con- 
JUNCTION firft, becaufe it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform- 
able to the Analyfis, with which we be- 
gan this inquiry*, and which led us, by 


parity 


* Sup, p. 11) 12. 
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Ch. II, parity of reafon, to confider Sentences them- 
—v— felves before Words. Now the Definition 
of a CONJUNCTION 18 as tollows—a Part 

of Speech, void of Signification itfelf, but 

fo formed as to help Signification, by making 

Two or more fignificant Sentences to be ONE 


fignificant Sentence (a). 


THIs 


(a2) Grammarians have ufually confidered the Con- 
jundtion as connecting rather fingle Parts of Speech, than 
whole Sentences, and that too with the addition of like 
with like, Tenfe with Tenfe, Number with Number, 
Cafe with Cafe, &c. This Sanétius juftly explodes. 
Conjunétio neque cafus, neque alias partes orationis (ut im 
periti docent) conjungit, ipfe enim partes inter fe conjun= 
guniur—fed conjunétio Orationes inter fe conjungit. Miner. 
L. JIL c.14. He then eftablifhes his do&trine by a 
variety of examples. He had already faid as much, 
L. I. c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed 
Scaliger, who had’afferted the fame before him.. Con- 
junélionis autem notionem veteres paullo inconfultius prodi- 
dere; neque enim, quod aiunt, partes alias conjungit (ipf@ 
enim partes per fe inter fe conjunguntur )—fed Conjunétio 
eft, que conjungit Orationes plures, De Cauf. Ling. Lat. 
c. 165. 


This 
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Turs therefore being the general Idea of Ch. II. 
ConjuncTions, we deduce their Species “~~” 


In 


This Do€trine of theirs is confirmed by Apollonius, 
who in the feveral places, where he mentions the Con- 
junétibn, always confiders it in Syntax as connecting 
Sentences, and not Words, though in his works now ex- 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L.J. c. 2. 
p. 14. L.1l..c. 12. p. 124. . Ll. c. 15. p. 234. 


But we have ftronger authority than this to fupport 
Scaliger and Sanétius, and that is Ari/totle’s Definition, 
as the Paffage has been corrected by the beft Critics 
and Manufcripts. A Conjundtion, according to him, is 
Φωνὴ ἄσημος, ἐκ πλειόνων μὲν Φωνῶν μιᾶς, σημανικῶν 
δὲ, ποιεῖν πεφυκυῖα μίαν φωνὴν σημαυ]ρκήν. An arti- 
culate Sound, devoid of Signification, which is fo formed 
ας to make ONE fignificant articulate Sound out of feveral 
articulate Sounds, which are each of them fignificant. Poet. 
c.20. In this view of things, the one fignificant arti- 
culate Sound, formed by the Conjunéion, is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables in one fimple Word, nor even 
of two or more Words in one fimple Sentence, but of 
two or more fimple Sentences in one complex. Sentence, 
which is confidered as onze, from that Concatenation 
of Meaning effected by the ConjunGions. For exam- 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. Jf AZen 
are by nature focial, it is their Interef? to be juf?, though it 

Were 
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Ch. 11. in the following manner. ConyuncTions, 
tv while they conneé# fentences, either conneét 


alf 


were not [0 ordained by the Laws of their Country. Here 
are three Sentences. (1.) Men are by nature facial. 
(2.) It is Man’s Intereft to be juft. (3.) It is not or- 
dained by the Laws of every Country that Man fhould be 
μιῇ. The firft two of thefe Sentences are made One 
by the Conjunction, Ir; thefe, One with the third 
Sentence, by the Conjun€tion, THo’; and the threes 
thus united, make that Φωνὴ μία onuovlinn, that one 
fignificant articulate Sound, of which Ariffotle {peaks, 
and which is the refult of the conjunctive Power. 


This explains a paflage in his Rhetoric, where he 
mentions the fame Subject. Ὁ yap σύνδεσμιος ἕν ποιεῖ, 
τὸ πολλά" ὥςε ἐὰν ἐξαιρεθῆ, δῆλον ὅτι TavavTion eras 
τὸ ἕν πολλά. The Conjunélion makes many, ONE ; fo 
that if it be taken away, it is then evident on the contrary 
that one will be MANY. Rhet. Ill. c.12. His inftance 
of a Sentence, divefted of its Conjundtions, and thus 

. ‘oe ry ν , 
made many out of one, is, ἦλθον, ἀπήνησα. ἐδεόμην, 
Weniy occurri, rogavi, where by the way the three Sen 
tences, refulting from this Diffolution, (for ἦλθον» 
? / ? / 
amines, and ἐδεόμην, are each of them, when un- 
connected, fo many perfect Sentences) prove that {πεῖς 


are the proper Subjects of the Conjunétion’s conneQtive 
faculty. 


Ammonius’s 
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alfo their meanings, or not. For exam- Ch. Il. 
ple: let us take thefe two ϑεηΐεποςς-- ΤΥ 
Rome was enflaved—Ceafar was ambitious 
and connect them together by the Con- 
jun@tion, Because. Rome was enflaved, 
BECAUSE Cefar was ambitious. Here the 
Meanings, as well as the Sentences, appear 
to be connected. But if I fay,— Manners 
muft-be reformed, oR Liberty will be loit— 
here the Conjunction, or, though 270 jor 

the 


Ammonius’s account of the ufe of this Part of Speech 
is elegant. “Aro x τῶν λόγων ὁ μὲν ὕπαρξιν μίαν ση- 
μάινων, ὁ κυρίως εἷς, avaroyG av tin τῷ μηδέπω τετ- 
μημένῳ ξύλῳ, % διὰ reo ἑνὶ λεγομένῳ" ὁ δὲ πλείονας 
ὑπάρξεις δηλῶν, ἕνα (lege Ose) τινὰ δὲ σύνδεσμιον ἡνῶσ- 
Océ wus δοκῶν, ἀναλογεῖ τῇ νηὶ τῇ ἐκ πολλῶν συγκει- 
μένη ξύλων, ὑπὸ δὲ τῶν youPuy Φαινομένην ἐχόσῃ τὴν 
ἕνωσιν. Of Sentences that, which denotes one Exiftence 
Simply, and which is firiétly ONE, may be confidered as 
analogous to a piece of Timber not yet fevered, and called 
on this account One. That, which denotes feveral Exift- 
ences, and which appears to be made ΟΝῈ by fome Conjunc- 
tive Particle, is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces 
of Timber, and which by means of the nails bas an apparent 
Unity. Am. in Lib. de Interpret. p. 54, 6. 

R 
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Ch. II. the Sentences, yet as to their refpective 

“τ τ’ Meanings, is a perfect Disjunctive. And 
thus it appears, that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjoin Sentences, yet with refpec&t to 
the Senfe, fome are ConjuncTIveE, and 
fome DisyuncTive; and hence (4) it is 
that we derive their different Species. 


Tue Conjunétions, which conjoin both 
Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
CoPULATIVES, or CoNTINUATIVES. 
The principal Copulative in Enghjb is, 
ΑΝ". The Continuatives are, Ir, Br- 
CAUSE, ‘THEREFORE, THAT, &c. The’ 
Difference between thefe is this—The 
Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to all 
Subjects, whofe Natures are not incompa- 
tible. Continuatzves, on the contrary, by 
a more intimate connection, confolidate 

Sen= 


(2) Thus Scaliger. Aut ergo Senfum conjungunt, ac 
Verba; aut Verba tantum conjungunt, Senfum vero dif- 
jungunt, DeC. 1. Lat. ς. 167. 
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Sentences into one continuous Whole, and Ch. II. 
are therefore applicable only to SubjeQs, —v—™ 
which have an effential Co-incidence. | 


To explain by examples—It is no way 
improper to fay, Ly/ippus was a Statuary, 
AND Prifcian was a Grammarian—The 
Sun fhineth, anv the Sky is clear—becaufe 
thefe are things that may co-exift, and yet 
imply no abfurdity. But it would be ab- 
furd to fay, Lyfippus was a Statuary, BE- 
CAUSE Prifcian was a Grammarian; tho’ 
not to fay, the Sun fhineth, BECAUSE the 
Sky is clear. The Reafon is, with refpect 
to the firft, the Co-zncidence is merely ac- 
eidental ; with refpect to the laft, it is efen- 
tial, and founded in nature. And fomuch 
for the Diftinction between Copulatives 
and Continuatives (c), 


As 


(c) Copulativa eft, qua copulat tam Verba, quam Sen- 
fum. Thus Prifcian, p. 1026. But Scaliger is more 
explicit—/i Senfum conjungunt (conjunciiones fc.) aut ne~ 


R 2 ceffarie, 
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Ch. II. As to Continuatives, they are either 

m= SuPPOSITIVE, fuch as, Ir; or PosITIVE, 
fuch as, BecAusr, THEREFORE, As, &c. 
Take Examples of each—you will live 
happily, 18 you live honefily—you live hap- 
pily, BECAUSE you live honeftly. The Dif- 
ference between thefe Continuatives is this 
—The Suppofitives denote Connection, but 
affert not a€tual Exi/tence; the Pofitives 
imply both the one and the other (a). 


FARTHER 


ceflaric, aut non neceffario: & fi non neceffario, tum fiunt 
Copulative, &c.. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Prifcian’s 
own accountof Continuativesisas follows. Continuative 
funt, que continuationem & confequentiam rerum fignificant 
—ibid. Scaliger’s account is—cauffam aut preflituunt, 
aut fubdunt. Ibid. c. 168. The Greek name for the 
Copulative was Σύνδεσ (Ὁ συμπλεχ]ικός 5 for the Con. 
tinuative, twanlixds the Etymologies of which words 
juflly diftinguifh their refpective characters. 


(4) 'The old Grees Grammarians confined the name 
Evvomlinol, and the Latins that of Continuative to thofe 


Con- 
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FARTHER than this, the Pofitives above Ch. IT. 
mentioned are either Causa, fuch 45, 
Because, Since, As, &c. or CoLLec- 

TiveE, fuch as, THEREFORE, WHERE- 
Fort, Tuen, &c. The Difference be- 
tween thefe is this—the Cawfa/s fubjoin 
Caufes to Effetis—The Sun is in Echipfe, 


BE- 


Conjunétions, which we have called Suppofitive or Con- 
ditional, while the Pofitive they called τυαρασυναπήικοὶ, 
or Subcontinuative. ‘They agree however in defcribing 
their prop Charadters. ‘the firft according to Gaza 
are, ὁδὶ ὕπαρξιν μὲν ἐ, ἀκολαθίαν δέ τινα x, τάξιν δη- 
λᾶντες--Τ 1V. Prifcian fays, they fignify to us, gua- 
lis eft ordinatio & natura rerum, cum dubitatione aliqua 
effentia rerum—p. 1027. And Scaliger fays, they con- 
join fine fubfiftentia neceffarid ; poteft enim {εὐ γεγο S non 
fubjiftere ; utrumque enim admittunt, Ibid. c. 168. On 
the contrary of the Pofitive, or wagaewarlixot (to ufe 
his own name) Gaza tells us, ὅτι ») ὕπαρξιν μετὰ 
τάξεως σημάινεσιν zrosye—And Prifcian fays, caufam 
continuationts oftendunt confequentem cum effentia rerum— 
And Scaliger, non ex hypothefi, fed ex eo, quod fubjiftit, 
gonjungunt. Ibid. 


R 3 It 
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Ch. II. BECAUSE the Moon intervenes—The Collec- 
---- gives fubjoin Effects to Caufes—The Moon 


intervenes, THEREFORE fhe Sun is in 
Eclipfe. Now we ufe Caufals in thofe 
inftances, where, the Effect being con- 
{picuous, we feek its Caufe ; and Co/lec- 
tives, in Demonftrations, and Science pro- 
perly fo called, where the Caufe being 

known 


Tt may feem at firft fomewhat ftrange, why the Poft- 
tive Conjunétions fhould have been confidered as Sub- 
ordinate to the Suppo/fitive, which by their antient Names 
appears to have been the fact. Is it, that the Pofitive 
are confined to what aé?ually is; the Suppofitive extend 
to Poffibles, nay even as far as to Impofibles ? ‘Thus it is 
falfe to affirm, 4s itis Day, it is Light, unlefs it actually 
be Day. But we may at midnight affirm, [fit be Day, 
it is Light, becaufe the, Ir, extends to Poflibles aifo. 
Nay we may affirm, by.its help (if we pleafe) even Im- 
pofiibles. We may fay, If the Sun be cubical, then is 
the Sun angular ; If the Sky fall, then fhall we catch Larks. 
Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occafion—ampliudt- 
nem Continuative percipi ex ed, quod etiam impoffibile ali- 
quando prefupponit. De C.1L. Lat. C. 168. In this 
fenfe then the Continuative, Suppofitive or Conditional 
Conjunction is (as it were) fuperior to the Pofitive, as 
being of greater latitude in its application. 


i 


τς τος ie 
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known firft, by its help we difcern confe- Ch. II. 
quences (e). Por 


Aut thefe Continuatives are refolvable 
into Copulatives. Initead of, BECAUSE 211: 
Day, it is light, we may fay, It is Day, 
AND 12 is Light. Inftead of, Ir zt be Day, 
it is Light, we may fay, It 1: at the fame 
time/necefjary to be Day, AND fo be Light. 
and fo in other Inftances. The Reafon is, 
that the Power of the Copu/ative extends 
to all Connections, as well to the e/entza/, 
as to the ca/ual or fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be refolved into 
a Copulative and fomething more, that is to 
fay, into a Copulative implying an effential 
Co-incidence //) in the Subjects conjoined. 

R 4 As 


(6) The Latins called the Caufals, Caufales or Cau- 
fative ; the ColleCtives, Colletive or Illative: The 
Greeks called the former ᾿Αιτιολοψικοὶγ and the latter 
Συλλογιςικοί. 

(f) Refolvuntur autem in Copulativas omnes ha, prop- 


terea quod Caufa cum Effectu Sudpte natura conjunéia eff, 
Scal. de c. L. Lat. Cc, 169. 
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As to Caufal Conjunctions (of which 


“+ we have fpoken already) there is no one 


of the four Species of Caufes, which they 
are not capable of denoting: for example, 
tur MaTeriat Cause—The Trumpet 
founds, BECAUSE it is made of Metal—TuE 
FORMAL—The Trumpet founds, BECAUSE 
it is long and hollow—THe EFFICIENT— 
The Trumpet founds, BECAUSE an Artift 
blows it —THE FINAL—The Trumpet 
founds, THAT if may raife our courage, 
Where it is worth obferving, that the three 
firft Caufes are expreft by the ftrong afhr- 
mation of the Indicative Mode, becaufe if 
the Effect actually be, thefe muft of ne- 
ceffity be alfo. But the laft Caufe has a 
different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential, The Reafon is, that the 
Final Caufe, tho’ it may be Δ in Specu- 
ation, is always laf? in Event. ‘Thatis to 
fay, however it may be the End, which 
fet the Artift firit to work, it may fill be 
an End beyond his Power to obtain, and 

which 
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which like other Contingents, may either Ch. If. 
happen, or not (g). Hence alfo it is con- ΤΥ 
nected by Conjunctions of a peculiar kind, 

fuch as, THAT, wa, UT, ὅδε. 


The Sum is, that aLL CoNJUNCTIONS, 
qhich conneét both Sentences and ther Mean~ 
ings, are either CoPULATIVE, or ConTi- 

-NUATIVE; the Continuatives are either 
Conditional, or Pofitive; and the Pofitives 
are either Caufal or Collective. 


AnD now we come to the Disyunc- 
ΤΙΝῈ ConjUNCTIONS, a Species of Words 
which bear this contradictory Name, be- 
caufe, while they dsjoin the Senfe, they 
conjoin the Sentences (h). 


WITH 


(g) See B. I. c. 8. p.142. See alfo Vol. I. Note 
Vill. p.271. For the four Caufes fee Vol. I. Note 
XVII. p. 280. 


(ὁ) ὯὉι dt daCevelinel τὼ διαφευγμένα συντιθέωσι, 
ἢ τ rd Εν / aA Pin P a5 % 
τ᾽ ἢ Weayen ἀπὸ weayuatG, ἢ πρύσωπον amo weom 
Z ν ~ ~ ,ὔ 2 = 
φσώπε διχζευγνῦντες, τὴν Peaow emiovescw. Gaze 
Gram, 


᾿ 
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Ch. 1, Whrn refpect to thefe we may obferve, 

“τ thatas thereisa Principleof Union diffufed 
throughout all things, by which tTuis 
Wuo te is kept together, and preferved 
from Diffipation ; fo there is a Principle of 
Diversity diffufed in like manner, the 
Source of Diftinction, of Number, and of 
Order (7). 


Now 


Gram. L.IV. Disjunéive funt, que, quamvis difti- 
ones conjungant, fenfum tamen disjunétum habent. Prifcs | 
L. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is, that a Sentence» 
connected by Disjunctives, has a near refemblance to.a 
fimple negative Truth. For though this as to its Intel- 
le€tion be disjunctive (its end being to disjoin the Sub- 
ject from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to- 
gether into one PropoStion, it is as truly /ynthetical, as 
any Truth, that is affirmative. See Chap. I. Note (6). 
ps3 
(1) The Diversity, which adorns Nature, may be 
faid to heighten by degrees, and as it paffes to different 
SubjeCts, to become more and more intenfe. Some 
things only differ, when confidered as Individuals, but if 
we recur to their Species, immedately lofe all Diftinc- 
tion: fuch for inftance are Socrates and Plato. Others 
differ as to Species, but as to Genus are the fame: fuch 
are 
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Now it is zo exprefs in fome degree the Ch. 1. 
Modifications of this Diverfity, that Dis- “~~~ 
ΤΌΝΟΤΙΝΕ ConyuncTions feem firft to 
have been invented. 


Or thefe DisjuncTives, fome are 
ΘΙΜΡΙῈ, fome ADVERSATIVE—Szmple, 
as when we fay, EITHER 72 7s Day, oR ΖΓ 

, is 


are Man and Lion, There are others again, which dif- 
fer as to Genus, and co-incide only in thofe tranfcenden- 
tal Comprehenfions of Ens, Being, Exiftence, and the 
like : fuch are Quantities and Qualities, as for example 
an Ounce, and the Colour, White. Laftly atu BEING 
whatever differs, as Being, from Non-being. 


Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
their Diverfity, there is an appearance of OPPosITION 
with ref{peét to each other, in as much as each thing ἧς 
it felf, and not any of the reft. But yet in all Subjects 
this Oppofition is not the fame. In ReELarives, fuch 
as Greater and Lefs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 
Caufe and Effect, in thefe it is more firiking, than in or- 
dinary Subjeéts, becaufe thefe always fhew it, by necef- 
farily inferring each other, Yn ConTRaRIEs, fuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 

Virtuous 
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Ch. IL. a Night—Adver/fative, as when we fay, It 
-ν 75 not Day, BUT it is Night. The Differ- 
ence between thefe is, that the fimple do 

no more, than merely disjoin; the Adver- 

fative disjoin, with an Oppofition concomi- 

tent. Add to this, that the Adverfative 

are definite; the Simple, zudefinite. Thus 
when we fay, Ghe Number Three is not 

an 


Virtuous and Vitious, in thefe the Oppofition goes ftill 

farther, becaufe thefe not only differ, but are even de- 

fiructive of each other. But the πιο! potent Oppofition ts. 
that of "AliQaoss, or CONTRADICTION, when we 

oppofe Propafition to Propofition, Truth to Falfhood, af- 

ferting of any Subject, either it 1s, or is not. ‘This in- 

deed is an Oppojfition, which extends itfelf to all things, 

for every thing conceivable muft needs have its Nega- 

tive, though multitudes by nature have neither Rela- 

tives, nor Contraries. 


Befides thefe Modes of Diversity, there are others 
that deferve notice ; fuch for inftance, as the Diverfity 
between the Name of a thing, and its Definition ; be- 
tween the various Names, which belong to the fame thing, 
and the various things, which are denoted by the fame 
Name; all which Diver/ities upon occafion become a 
Part of our Difcourfe. And fo much, in fhort, for the 
Subje&t of Diversity, 


° 


- 
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an even Number, But an odd, we not only Ch. IT. 
disjoin two oppofite Attributes, but we de- ere, 
finitely affirm one, and deny the other. 
But when we fay, Ihe Number of the Stars 
2: EITHER even OR odd, though we affert 
one Attribute zo de, and the other zoz to 
be, yet the Alternative notwithftanding is 
left indefinite. And fo much for fmple 


Disunétives (2). 


As 


(4) The fimple Disjundtive ἢ, or Vel, is moftly ufed 
indefinitely, fo as to leave an Alternative. But when it 
is ufed definitely, fo as to leave no Alternative it is then 
a perfect Disjunctive of the Subfequent from the Pre- 
vious, and has the fame force with % ¥, or, Et non. 
It is thus Gaze explains that Verfe of Homer. 


9 Ν Ν / ᾽ Ἄγ 
Βέλομ ἔγω λαὸν σῦον ἔμμεναιγ ἢ ἀπολέσθαι, 


TA. A. 


That is to fay, 7 defire the people fhould be faved, AND 
ΝΟΤ be deflroyed, the Conjunction ἢ being οναιρετικος, 
or fubletive. It muft however be confeft, that this Verfe 
is otherwife explained by an Ellipfis, either of μᾶλλον» 
Or autis, concerning which fee the Commentators, 
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Ch. Il. As to Adverfative Disjunétives, it has 

“τ been faid already that they imply OPppo- 
sition. Now there can be no Oppofition 
of the fame Attribute, in the fame Subjeé?, 
as when we fay, Nireus was beautiful; 
but the Oppofition muft be either of the 
Same Attribute in different Subjects, as when 
we fay, Brutus was a Patriot, But Cefar 
was not—or of different Attributes in the 
Jame Subject, as when we fay, Gorgias was 
a Sophifi, ΒΟΎ not a Philofopher—or of dif- 
ferent Attributes in different Subjects, as 
when we fay, Plato was a Philofopher, But 
Hippias was a Sophift. 


Tue Conjunétions ufed for all thefe pur- 
pofes may be called AssoLuTE ADVER- 
SATIVES. 


Bur there are other Adverfatives, be- 
fides thefe ; as when we fay, Nireus was 
more beautiful, THAN Achilles —Virgil was 

1 AS 


bad τ᾿ ας ee νν "2 πων). πω μνμμμμὼν.. 


a 
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AS great a Poet, as Cicero was an Orator. Ch. IE. 
The Charaéter of thefe latter is, that they“ 
go farther than the former, by marking 

not only Oppofition, but that Eguahty or 
Excefs, which arifes among Subjects from 

their being compared. And hence it is they 

may be called ADVERSATIVES OF Com- 
PARISON. 


Besipts the Adverfatives here men- 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moft eminent are UNLEss and 
ALTHO’. For example—Troy willbe taken, 
unLess the Palladium be preferved—Troy 
will be taken, ALTHO’ Hector defendit. The 
Nature of thefe Adver/atives may be thus 
explained. Asevery Eventis naturally allied 
toits Cau/e, fo by parity of reafon it is oppofed 
to its Preventive. And as every Caufe is 
either adequate (1) οἵ in-adequate (in-ade- 

quate, 


(/) This Diftinétion has reference to comman Opinion, 
and the form of Language, confonant thereto. In ftrick 
metaphyfical truth, Ne Caufe, that is not adequate, 1s 
any Cauje at all. 


Ch. II. quate, when it endeavours, without being 

—\— effectual) fo in like manner is every Preven= 
tive. Now adequate Preventives are expreft 
by fuch Adverfatives, as uNLESs—TZ roy will 
be taken, UNLESS the Palladium be preferveds 
that is, ZAzs alone is fuffictent to prevent 
it. The In-adequate are expreft by fuch 
Adverfatives, as ALTHO—Troy will be 
taken, ALTHO Heétor defend it ; that is, 
Heétor’s Defence will prove in-eff ectual. 


ae on eS ΎΥ  - 


Tue Names given by the old Gram- 
marians to denote thefe laft Adverfatives, 
appear not fufficiently to exprefs their Na~ 
tures (7). They may be better perhaps 
called ADVERSATIVES ADEQUATE, and 
IN-ADEQUATE. 


Anp thus it is that all DisyuncTiIves, 
that is ConJUNCTIONS, which conjoin Sen- 


LeENnCeSy 


(m) They called them for the moft part, without 
fuflicient DiftinGtion of their Species, Adverfativay Or 
᾿Εναντιωματικοί. 
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tences, but not their Meanings, are either Ch. 11. 
Stmpie or ApveRSATIVvE; and that all ~~ 
ApversATives are either Ab/o/ute or Com- 
parative; or elfe Adequate or In-adequate. 


WE (hall finith this Chaptet with a few 
mifcellany Obfervations. 


In the firft place it may be obferved, 
through all the Species of Disjundtives, 
that the fame Disjunctive appears to have 
greater or /e/s force, according as the Sub- 
jects, which it disjoins, are more or lefs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay, Every Number is even, OR odd— 
Every Propofition ts true, or falfe—nothing 
feems to disjoin more /lrongly than the 
Disjunéive, becaufe no things are in Na- 
ture more zcompatible than the Subjects, 
But if we fay, That Object is a Triangle, 
or Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (or) in this cafe hardly feems to 
disjoin, or indeed to do more, than d- 
frinéily to exprefs the Thing, firft by its 

S Name; 
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Ch. II. Anp fo much for ConjuncTions, their 
warm’ Genus, and their Species. 


the reft, fhould have their works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and with Conjunétions in particular ; while 
in the modern polite works, as well of ourfelves as of 
our neighbours, fcarce fuch a Word as a Particle, or 
Conjunction is to be found. 8 it, that where there is 
Conneétion in the Meaning, there muft be Words had to 
connec? ;; but that where the Conne€tion is little or none, 
fuch Connectivesare of little ufe? That Houfes of Cards, 
without cement, may well anfwer their end, but not 
thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell? Is this 
the Caufe ? or have we attained an Elegance, to the 
Antients unknown ? 


Venimus ad fummam fortuna, &c. 


CHa. 
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Cees ae Ee... ADL 


Concerning thofe Conneétives, called 
Prepofitions. 


Repositions by their name exprefs Ch III. 

_ their Place, but not their Character. —~—_ 
Their Definition will diftinguith them 
from the former Connettives. A Pre- 
ΡΟΒΙΤΙΟΝ is a Part of Speech, devoid itfelf 
of Signification, but fo formed as to unite 
two Words that are fignificant, and that re- 
Sufe to co-alefce or unite of themfelves (a). 
This 


(a2) The Stoic Name for a Prepofition was Προβε- 
Tinos Σύνδεσμος, Preepofitiva Conjunétio, a Prepofitive 
Conjunétion. ‘Qs μὲν ἂν »ἡ κατὰ tas ἄλλας wapabé- 
σεις ὧι προθέσεις συνδεσμικῆς συν ξεως ψίνονϊαι WEL 
Φατικάι, λέλενζαι ἡμῖν" ἐξ ὧν x, ἀφορμιὴ eventos wage 
τοῖς Στωικοῖς τῷ καλεῖσθαι avlas Προθετικὲς Συνδέσμαες, 
Now in what manner even in other applications (befides 
the prefent) Prepofitions give proof of their Conjunchve 
Syntax, we have mentioned already ; whence too the Stotcs 


5S 3 took 
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Ch. III. This connective Power, (which relates to 

ey γιά only, and not Sentences) will be bet- 
ter underftood from the following Specu- 
lations. 


Some things co-alefce and unite of 
themfelves ; ofters refufe to do fo without 
help, and as it were compulfion. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co-alefce of themfelves; but the Wainfcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more confpicuous. For 
example ; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
alefce immediately with their Subftances. 
Thus it is we fay, a fierce Lion, a vaft Moun- 
tain; and from this Natural Concord of Sub- 
ject and Accident, arifes the Grammatical 
Concord of Subjtantive and Adjective. In 

like 


took occafion to call thm PreposiTivE ConjUNCTI- 
ons- Apollon. L. IV. c. 5..p-3%3- Yet is this in fagt 
rather a defcriptive Sketch, than a complete Definition, 
fince there are other Conjuntions, which are Prepof- 
tive as well as thefe. See Gaz. L. IV. de Prepofit. 
Prift. L. X1V. p. 983. / 
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like manner Actions co-alefce with their Ch. III. 
Agents, and Paffions with their Patients, τ 
Thus it is we fay, Alexander conquers; Da- 

rius is conquered. Nay, as every Energy is 

a kind of Medium between its Agent and 
Patient, the whole three, gens, Energy, 

and Patient, co-alefce with the fame facili- 

ty; as when we fay, Alexander conquers Da- 

rius. And hence, that is from the/e Modes 

of natural Co-alefcence, arifes the Gramma- 

tical Regimen of the Verb by its Nominative, 

and of the Accufative by its Vero. Farther 

than this, Attributives themfelves may be 

moft of them characterized; as when we fay 

of fauch Attributives as ran, beautiful, learn- 

ed, he ran fwiftly, the was very beautiful, 

he was moderately learned, &c. And hence 

the Co-alefcence of the Adverb with Verbs, . 
Participles, and Adjectives. 


Tue general Conclufion appears to be 
this. “‘ THosr Parts ΟΕ SPEECH UNITE 
‘¢ OF THEMSELVES INGRAMMAR, WHOSE 
ἐς ORIGINAL ARCHETYPES UNITE OF 

S 4 ‘© ΤΗΕΜ“- 
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Ch. 111.“ THEMSELVES In Nature.” To which 

“τ we may add, as following from what has 
been faid, that the great Objects of Natural 
Union are SUBSTANCE and ATTRIBUTE. 
Now tho’ Sudfances naturally co-incide 
with their Attributes, yet they abfolutely 
refufe doing fo, one with another (ὁ). And 
hence thofe known Maxims in Phyfics, 
that Body is impenetrable; that two Badies 
cannot poffefs the fame place; that the fame 
Attribute cannot belong to different Sub- 
flances, &e. 


From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Subfantive 
without difficulty co-incides with the Veré, 
from the natural Co-incidence of Sub/fance 
and Exergy—Tur Sun WARMETH. So 
likewife the Exergy with the Subject, on 

which 


(6) Caufa, propter quam duo Subfiantiva non ponuntur 
fine copula, e Philofophia petenda eff : neque enim duo fub- 
Siantialiter unum effe potef, ficut Subftantia et Accidens A 

itaque non dicas, Cesar, Cato puGNaT. Scal. de 
Wauf, Ling. Lat. c. 177. 
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which it operates WARMETH THE CH_JII. 
Eartu. So likewife both Subfance and στ 
Energy with their proper Attributes.— 
THe SPLENDIDSUN,—GENIALLY WARM- 
ETH—THE FERTILE Eartu. But fup- 
pofe we were defirous to add other Sub- 
f{tantives, as for inftance, AiR, or BEAMs. 
How would thefe co-incide, or under what 
Charater could they be introduced? Not 
as Nominatives or Accufatives, for both 
thofe places are already filled; the Nomi- 
native by the Subftance, Sun; the Accu- 
fative by the Subftance, EartTu. Notas 
Attributes to thefe laft, or to any other 
thing; for Attributes by nature they net- 
ther are, nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive the Rife and Ufe of Preposi- 
Tions. By thefe we connect thofe Sub- 
ftantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-alefce of themfelves. Let 
us affume for inftance a pair of thefe Con- 
nectives, Turo’, and WITH, and mark 
their Effe& upon the Subftances here men- 
tioned. The /plendid Sun with his Beams 
gentally 
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Ch.IIL. genially warmeth THRO the Air the fertile 

ey Earth. The Sentence, as before, remains 
intire and one; the Subflantives required 
are both introduced; and not a Word, 
which was there before, is detruded from 
its proper place. 


Ir muft here be obferved that moft, if 
not all Prepofitions feem originally formed 
to denote the Re/ations of Place (c). The 
reafon is, this is that grand Re/ation, which 
Bodies or natural Subjtances maintain at all 
times one to another, whether they are 


ἘΜ a ee ee ee πο 


contiguous or remote, whether in motion, 
or at reft. 


Ir may be faid indeed that im the Con- 
zinuity of Place they form this Universe 
OF 


(Ὁ) Ommne corpus aut movetur aut quicfeit: quare opus j 
fuit aliqué nota, que TO ΠΟΥ͂ fignificaret, five effet 
inter duo extrema, inter quae motus fit, five effet in altero 
extremorum, in quibus fit quies. Hine eliciemus Prepofitio= 
nis efjentialem definitionem. Scal, de Caut. Ling. Lat. 
C. 152, 
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Or VISIBLE WuoLe, and are made as (ἢ.11]. 
much Ons by that general Comprehenfion, Pa 
as is confiftent with their feveral Natures, 

and fpecific Diftinctions. Thus it is we 

have Prepofitions to denote the contiguous 
Relation of Body, as when we fay, Cazus 
walked νι ΤῊ aStaff; the Statue fiooduPon 

a Pede eftal; the River ran oveR a Sand; 

others for the detached Relation, as when 

we fay, He is going To Italy; the Sun is 

rifen ABOVE the Hills; thefe Figs came 

FROM Turky. So as to Motion and Ref, 

only with this difference, that Here the Pre- 
pofition varies its character with’ the Verb. 

Thus if we fay, that Lamp hangs FROM 

the Ceiling, the Prepofition, From, affumes 

a Character of Quiefcence. But if we fay, 

that Lamp is falling rRom the Ceiling, the 
Prepofition in fuch cafe affumes a Charac- 

ter of Motion. So in Milton, 


—To fupport uneafie Steps 
Over the burning Marle—Par. L.I. 


Here oveR denotes Motion. 
Again 


Ch... Again— : 
ς —He—with looks of cordial Love 
Hung oVER her enamour d—Par. Liv. 


Here over denotes Re/. 


Bur though the original ufe of Prepofi- 
tions was to denote zhe Relations of Place, 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
felves to Subjets incorporeal, and came to 
denote Relations, as well zfe/lectual as 
Leal. Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is ἢ 
above, has commonly the advantage over 
him, whois de/ow, hence we transfer OVER | 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience; of | 
a King we fay, he ruled ovER his People ; 4 
of a common Soldier, he ferved UNDER 
Juch a General. So too we fay, with 
Thought; wéthout Attention; thinking 
over a Subject ; under Anxiety ; from Fear ; 
out of Love; through Jealoufy, &c. All 
which inftances, with many others of like 


kind, 
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kind, thew that the jirft Words of Men, Ch.III. 
like their fir? Ideas, had an immediate re- re 9 τανα 
ference to fen/ible Objects, and that in after- 
days, when they began to difcern with 
their Inte/lecd, they took thofe Words, 
which they found a/ready made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to in¢ellec- 
tual, Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor, or that of Coining new 
Words, both which have been practifed 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord~ 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 


cafion (4). 


In 


(4) Among the Words new coined we may afcribe 
to Anaxagoras, ‘Oposoutoera 5 to Plate, Morus; to 
Cicero, Qualitas; to Arifrotle, "EvleAingene 3 to the 
Stoics, Οντις, χεράτις» and many others. —Among 
the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 
fpecial Meanings, tothe Platonics we may afcribe ‘Idéa 5 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics, Κατηγορία, and 
Κατηγορεῖν 9 to the Staics, Kardandis, ὑπόληψις, κα- 
θήκον; to the Pyrrhonifis, "Ἔξεςι, ἐνδέχεται, ἐπέχων 
&e. 

And 
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Ch.IlI. In the foregoing ufe of Prepofitions, 
-----ὄ νγε have feen how they are applied κατὰ 
παράθεσιν, by way of fuxta-pofition, that is 

to fay, where they are prefixt to a Word, 

with- 


And here I cannot but obferve, that he who pretends 
to difcufs the Sentiments of any one of thefe Philofo- 
phers, or even to cite and tranflate him (except in trite 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing the 
Greek Tongue in general; the nice differences of many 
Words apparently fynonymous ; the peculiar Stile of the 
Author whom he prefumes to handle ; the new coined 
Words, and new Significations given to old Words, . 
ufed by fuch Author, and his Seét ; the whole Philo- | 
fophy of fuch Sect, together with the Conne€tions and 
Dependencies of its feveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyfical;—He I fay, that, without this 
previous preparation, attempts what I have faid, will 
fhoot in the dark; will be liable to perpetual blunders ; 
will explain, and praife, and cenfure merely by chance; 
and though he may poflibly to Fools appear as a wife © 
Man, will certainly among the wife ever pafs for ἃ 
Fool. Such a Man’s Intelle€t comprehends antient 
Philofophy, as his Eye comprehends a diftant Profpeét. 
He may fee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from 
Plains, and Seas from Woods; but for an accurate dif- 
cernment of particulars, and their character, this with- 
out farther helps, it is impoffible he fhould attain. 
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without becoming a Partof it. But they Ch.Il. 
may be ufed alfo xara σύνθεσιν, by way προ 
Compofition, that is, they may be prefixt to 

a Word, fo as to become a real Part of 

it(e). Thus in Greek we have ‘Exicardu, 

in Latin, Intelligere, in Engh/b, to Under- 

frand. So alfo, to foretel, to overadt, to 
undervalue, to outgo, ὅζο, and in Greek and 

Lactn, other Inftances innumerable. In 

this cafe the Prepofitions commonly trans- 

fufe fomething of their own Meaning into 

the Word, with which they are compound- 

ed; and this imparted Meaning in moft 
inftances will be found ultimately refolv- 

able into fome of the Relations of Place, 

(f) as ufed either in its proper or metapho- 

rical acceptation. 


LASTLY, 


(e) See Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. de Prepofitione. 


(f) For example, let us fuppofe fome given Space. 

E ἃ Ex fignify out of that Space; PER, through it, 
from beginning to end; In, within 11, SuB, under it. 
6 Hence 
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Ch.llI. Lastxy, there are times, when Prepo- 
-——~ fitions totally lofe their connective Nature, 


being 


Hence then E and Per in compofition augment; Enor- 
mis, fomething not fimply big, but big in excefs; fome- 
thing got out of the rule, and beyond the meafure, Dico, 
to fpeak ; Edica, to peak out; whence Edictum, an ἀξ, 
fomething fo effe€tually fpoken, as all are fuppofed to 
hear, and all to obey. So Terence, 


Dico, Edico vobis—Eun. V. 5. 20. 


which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
“Augicis.  Fari, to fpeak ; Effari, to fpeak out—hence 
Effaium, an Axiom, οὐ felf-evident Propofition, fome- 
thing addreffed as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerfal Affent. Cic. Acad. II. 29. Permagnus, Per- 
utilis, great throughout, ufeful through every part. 


On the contrary, In and Sus diminifh and leffen. 
Injufius, Iniquus, unjuft, inequitable, that lies within 
Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
foort of them; Subniger, blackifh ; Subrubicundus, red- 
difh ; tending to black, and tending to red, but yet 
under the ftandard, and below perfection. 


Emo originally fignified to take away; hence itcame | 
to fignify to buy, becaufe he, who buys, takes away 
his purchafe. InTER, Between, implies Di/continu- 

ANlly 


— ae 


“νον 
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being converted into Adverbs, and ufed in Ch. IIIT, 
Syntax accordingly. Thus Homer, χω 


-Τίλασσε δὲ ware περὶ χθών. 
—And Earth fil 4 all around. 
IX. FP. (202. 


But of this we have fpoken in a preceding 
Chapter (¢). One thing we muft how- 
ever obferve, before we finith this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Casres in modern Languages, 
there are in fact no {uch things; but their 
force and power is expreft by two Me- 

thods, 


ance, for in things continuous there can nothing lié 
between. From {πεῖς two comes, Jnterimo, to fill, 
that is to fay, to take a Man away in the midft of Life, 
by making a Difcontinuance of his vital Energy. So alfo 
Perimo, to killa Man, that is to fay, to take him away 
__ thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough taking 
away can well be fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, ’Avaspety, 
and the Engl/h Verb, To take off, feem b-th to carry 
the fame allufion. And thus it is that Prepofitions bes 
come Parts of other Words, 


(g) See before p, 205. 
Ἔ 
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Ch.1V.thods, either by Situation, or by Prepof- 

Sem tions ; the Nominative and Accufative Cafes 
by Situation; the reff, by Prepofitions, 
But this we fhall make the Subje@ of a 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our In- 
quiry concerning Prepofitions, 


CHAP, 
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Cran PS LV. 


Concerning Cafes. 


5 CAsers, or at leaft their various Ch.IV. 
\ Powers, depend on the knowledge ——~ 
partly of Nouns, partly of Verds, and partly 
of Prepofitions ; they have been referved, 
till thofe Parts of Speech had been ex-~ 
amined and difcuffed, and are for that 
reafon made the Subject of fo late a Chap- 
ter, as the prefent. 


THERE are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pri- 
mitive Pronouns, {uch as I, and Me; Jes 
and Moy; and the ἔαρ Genitive, 
formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion, we form Lion's; from Ship, 
Ship’s. From this defect however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inftances 
what a Cafe is, the Periphrajis, which fup- 

2 plies 
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Ch.IV. plies its place, being the Cafe (as it were) 

“τ unfolded. Thus Equz is analized into Du 
Cheval, Of the Harfe; Eguo into Au Che- 
val, To the Horfe. And hence we fee 
that the Genitive and DaTive CAsEs 
imply the joint Power of a Noun anda 
Prepofition, the Genitive’s Prepofition be- | 
ing 4, De, or Ex, the Dative’s Prepofi- 
tion being Ad, or Verfus. 


We have not this affiftance as to the 
AccusaTIvE, whichin modern Languages 
(a few inftances excepted) is only known 
from its pofition, that is to fay, by being 
{fubfequent to its Verb, in the collocation 
of the words. | | 


Tare VocaATIveE we pafs over from its 
little ufe, being not only unknown to the 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being fupplied by the Nominative. 


Tue Asrartive likewife was ufed by 
the Romans only ; a Cafe they feem to have 
| adopted 
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adopted to affaciate with their Prepofitions, Ch.IV: 
as they had deprived their Genitive and Dg, arr 
tive of that privilege; a Cafe certainly not 
neceflary, becaufe the Greeks do as well 
without it, and becaufe with the Romans 
themfelves it is frequently undiftinguifhed. 


THERE remains the NomINnATIVE; 
which whether it were a Cafe or no, was 
much difputed by the Antients: The Perz- 
patetics held it to be no Cafe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to.a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
example, as the line AB. 


B 
aie 


The Variations from the Nominative, they 
confidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
AD. Hence then they only called thefe 
Variations, ΠΤΏΣΕΙΣ, Casus, Cases, or 
ἡ ge Fat- 
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Ch.IV.Fariincs. The Stores on the contrary, 
+ and the Grammarians with them, made the 
Nominative a Case alfo. Words they con- 
fidered (as it were) to fall from the Mind, 
or difcurfive Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence 7z its primary Form, they then 
called it ΠΤΩΣῚΣ OPOH, Casus REC- 
TUS, AN ERECT, Or UPRIGHT CASE or 
FaLyinG, fuch as A B, and by this name 
they diftinguifhed the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varta= 
tions, as for example in the form of a Geni- 
tive, a Dative, or the like, fuch variations 
they called TITQZEIZ ΠΛΑΓῚΑΙ, Ca- 
SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CASES, Or SIDE- 
tone Fatiines (fuch as AC, or AD) in 
oppofition to the other (that is A B) which 
was erect and perpendicular (α). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Noun, 
KAIZIZ, DecLinATI0, a DECLENSION, 
it 


(a) See Ammon. in Libr. de Interpr. p. 35 
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it being a fort of progrefive Defcent from Ch. IV: 
. the Noun’s upright Form thro’ its various ——~ 
declining Forms, that is, a Defcent from 

ABO toACy AD; Ge 


Or thefe Cases we (hall treat but of 
four; that is to fay, the NomINATIVE, 
the ACCUSATIVE, the GENITIVE, and 
the Dative. 


Ir has been faid already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are SuBSTANCE and AT- 
TRIBUTE. Now from this Natural Con- 
cord arifes the Logical Concord of SuBjECcT 
and Prepicarr, and the Grammatical 
Concord of SuBSTANTIVE and ATTRIBU- 
TivE (ὁ). Thefe ConcorpDs in Sprecu 
produce ProposiTions and SENTENCEs, 
as that previous Concorp in Nature 
produces NATURAL Beines. This being 

Ta admitted, 


(Ὁ) See before, p. 2646 
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Ch.IV. admitted, we preceed by obferving, that 

“τ Ξ when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 
Nature's Subfiance, the Logician’s Subject, 
and the Grammarian’s Subfiantive are all 
denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 
NoMINATIVE. For example, C@sAR 
pugnat, fis fingitur, Domus edificatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that the 
Characier of this Nominative may be learnt 
from its A¢¢ributive. The Action implied 
in pugnat, fhews its Nominative Casar 
to be an Active efficient Caufe; the Paffion 
implied in fzgztur, fhews its Nominative 
fis to be a Paflive Subject, as does the 
Paffion in edificatur prove Domus ἴο 6 
an Effect. 


As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poffible conform itfelf to its Sub- 
{tantive, fo for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subftantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nowunative alfo. So we find it 
in fuch inftances as—CicERo ef ELO- 
QUENS; ViTIUM eff TURPE; Homo eff 

4 ANIMAL, 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Cafes, Ch.IV. 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced το τυ" 
content itfelf with fuch affimilations as it 

has, thofe of Number and Perfon*; as 

when we fay, CICERO LOQUITUR; Nos 
LOQUIMUR; HoMINES LOQUUNTUR. 


From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfervations—that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub- 
ftantive, fo that Subftantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular, is always denoted by a 
Nominative—that on this occafion a// the 
Attributives, that have Cafes, appear as 
Nominatives alfo—that there may be a re- 
gular and perfe& Sentence wrthout any of 
the other Cafes, but that without one Nomi- 
native at leaf, this is utterly impoffible. 
Hence therefore we form its Character and 
Defcription—Tue NoMINATIVE 7s that 
Cafe, without which there can be no regu- 

lar 


* What fort of Number and Perfon Verbs have, fee 
before, p. 170, 171. 
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Ch.1V. lar (c) and perfect Sentence. We are now 
tL to fearch after another Cafe. 


Wuen the 4¢tributive in any Sentence 
is fome Verb denoting Action, we may be 
affured the principal Subfantive is fome 
active eficient Caufe. So we may call 
Achilles and Lyfippus in fach Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit, Lyfippus fecit. But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ftood, the Mind is ftill 772 /u/pence, and finds 
its conception imcomplete. ACTION, it well 
knows, not only requires fome Agent, but 
it muft havea Sudjec# alfo to work on, and 
it muft produce fome Efe. Itis then to 
denote one of thefe (that is, the Sudject 
or the Efe) that the Authors of Lan- 


guage 


(c) We have added regular as well as perfec, becaufe 
there may be srregular Sentences, which may be perfeé? 
without a Nominative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of thofe Verbs, called by the Stores Hapa- 
συμξάματα or Παροκατηγορήματαν fuch as Σωκράτει 


, « 
μετάμελειν Socratem panitet; &e. See before, Pp. 180% 
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guage have deftined THE AcCUSATIVE. Ch.IV. 
Achilles vulneravit HecroremM—here the taal 
Accufative denotes the Subject. Ly/ppus 

fecit: sTATUAS——here the Accufative 
denotes the Effet. By thefe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied, 

and the Sentences acquire a Perfection, 

' which before they wanted. In whatever 

other manner, whether figuratively, or 

with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have 

been ufed, its firft defiination feems to 

have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we fhall form its Character and 
Defcription—THE ACCUSATIVE 7s that 

Cafe, which to an efficient Nominative and 

a Verb of Action futjoins either the Effect 

or the pafive Subject. We have full lefe 

the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
inveftigate, as follows. 


ΤΊ has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
ther (4), that when the Places of the WVo- 


mnative 


(d) See before, p. 265: 
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Ch.IV. minative and the Accufative are filled by 

ment proper Subftantives, other Subftantives are 
annexed by the help of Prepofitions. Now; 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
Languages, that (a very few inftances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method; yet 
is not the rule of equal Jatitude with re- 
{pect to the Latin or Greek, and that from 
reafons which we are about to offer. 


Amon the various Relations of Sub- 
ftantives denoted by Prepofitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones ; and thefe 
are, the Lerm or Point, which fomething 
commences FROM, and the Term or Point, 
which fomething tends To. Thefe Re- 
Jations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
fo great importance, as to diftinguith them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own, which expreft their 
force, without the help of a Prepofition, 
Now it is here we behold the Rife of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Grnt- 
Tive being formed to exprefs all Relations 

coms 
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commencing FROM itfelf; THE DATIVE, Ch.IV,. 
all Relations tending To itfelf. Of this-—-—~ 
there can be no ftronger proof, than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 
already (e). 


Ir is on thefe Principles that they fay in 
 Greek—Acopai LOT, δίδωμί EOF, ΘΕ 
thee I afk, To thee I give. The reafon 
is, in requefts the perfon requefted is one 
whom fomething is expected from; in 
donations, the perfon prefented, is one 
whom fomething paffes to. So again— 
(7) Πεποίηται λίθε, it 1s made of Stone. Stone 
was the paffive Subject, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive, as being the Term _from, 
or out of which. Even in Latim, where 
the Syntax is more formal and {tri@t, we 
read— 

Linplentur 

(e) See before, p. 275. 276. 


(7) Χρυσοῦ werosnntios, 1% ἐλέφανἼος, made of Gold 
and Ivory. So fays Paufanias of the Olympian Fupiter, 
L.V. p.400. See allo Hom, Iliad. =. 574. 
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Ch.IV. Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguifque fe- 
violin ring. Virg. 


The old Wine and Venifon were the funds 
or ftores, of or from which they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, Mi re 
ὕδατος, is a Phrafe in Greek; and, Fe bois 
de Peau, a Phrafe in French, as much as 
to fay, I take fome or a certain part, FROM 
or OUT OF 4 ceriain whole. 


WHEN we meet in Language fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father; the Pather 
of a Son; the Picture of a Painter; the 
Painter of a Piéture, &c. thefe are all 
RELATIvES, and therefore each of them 
reciprocally a Term or Porn¢ to the other, 
FROM or oUT OF which it derives its ΕΑ 
fence, or at leaft its Inte/leciion (g). 


Tue 


ans aR KET al a a ς 
(5) All Relatives are faid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often. expreft 
by this Cafe, that is to fay, the Genitive. Thus 47i- 
flotle, Wailea δὲ τὸ weds τι πρὸς avlisePoula λέγεται» 
οἷου 
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Tue Dative, as it implies Tendency to, Ch IV. 
is employed among its other ufes to denote =“ 
the Finat Cause, that being the Caufe 
to which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
faid totend. It is thus ufed in the follow- 
ing inftances, among innumerable others, 


——Tisi fuaveis dedala tellus 
Submittit flores— Lucret. 
——T1381 brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios— Virg. G.I, 
——Tisi ferviat ultima Thule. 
Ibid. 


Anp fo much for Caszs, their Origin 
and Ufe; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 


οἷον ὁ d2AGp δεσπότε J8AGY, % ὁ δεσπότης dzrz δεσπό- 
τῆς λέγεται εἶναι» % τὸ διπλάσιον ἡμίσεί» διπλάσιον, 
% τὸ ἥμισυ διπλασία ἥμισυ, Omnia veros que funt ad 
aliquid, referuntur ad ea, que reciprocantur. Ut fervus 
dicitur domini fervus; ex dominus, fervi dominus ; necnon 
duplum, dimidii duplum et dimidium, dupli dimidium, 
(ategor, C. ΥἹ!. 


7 
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Ch.1V. tions, which we could not well pafs over, 

-- from _their great importance (/) both in 
the Greek and Latin Tongues ; but which 
however, not being among the Effentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly faid to fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry. 


(b) Annon et illud cbfervatione dignum (licet nobis mo- 
dernis fpiritds nonnihil redundat) antiquas Linguas ple- 
nas declinationum, cafuum, conjugationum, et fimilium fu- 
iffe; modernas, his feré deftitutas, plurima per prapofi- 
tiones et verba auxiliaria fegniter expedire? Sané facile 
quis conjiciat (utcunque nobis ipfi placeamus) ingenia pri- 
orum feculorum noftris fuiffe multo acutiora et fubtili. 
ora, Bacon. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1, 


C HAs, 
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ΟΕ ΌΥ, 


Concerning Interjections—Recapitulaiion— 
Conclujfion. 


ESIDES the Parts of Speech before Ch. V. 

mentioned, there remains THE In- “7” 
TeRJEcTION. Of this Kind among the 
"Gréeks are"Q, Φεῦ, “Ar, &c. among the 
Latins, Ah! Heu! Het! ὅτε. among the 
Englifh, Ah! Alas! Fie! &c. Thefe 
the Greeks have ranged among their 4d- 
verbs; improperly, if we confider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves in the character of 
an Attributive:' Now INTERJECTIONS 
co-incide with no Part of Speech, but are ¢i- 
ther uttered alone, or ele thrown into a Sen- 
tence, without altering its Form, either in 
Syntax or Signification. The Latins feem 
therefore to have done better in + fepa- 


rating 


+ Vid. Servium in Aineid XX. v. 486. 


U 
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Ch. V. rating them by themfelves, and giving 
“τυ them a name by way of diftin@ion from 
the reft. 


SyouLp it be afk’d, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they? It may be anfwered, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 
titious Sounds; certain Voices oF Na- 
TURE, rather than Voices of Art, expref- 
fing thofe Paffions and natural Emotions, 
which fpontaneoufly arife in the human 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of in- 
terefting Events (a). 


<¢ AnD 


(2) InrERJECTIONES 4 Gracis ad Adverlia refe= 
runtur, atque eos fequitur etiam Boethius. Et reéte qui- 
dem de iis, quando cafum regunt. Sed quando oration 
Jolum inferuntur, ut nota affectis, velut fufpirit aut me- 
tis, vix videniur ad claffem aliquam pertinere, ut que 
NATURALES fint NOTH ; non, aliarum vocum inflar, 
ex inflituto fignificant. Voff. de Anal. L.I.c.1. In- 
TERJECTIO eff Vox affectum mentis fignificans, ac cttra 
verbi opem fententiam complens. Ybid. c. 3. Reftat. claf. 
Jum extrema, INTERJEcTIO.  Hujus appellatio non 


Jimi- 
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«¢ Anp thus we have found that ALL Ch. V. 

*- WorDS ARE EITHER SIGNIFICANT BY πο 
** THEMSELVES, OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 
U 2 ὁ WHEN 


" 

Jimiliter fe habet ac Conjunétionis. Nam cum hee dicatur 
Conjunétio, quia conjungat; Interjeciio tamen, non quia 
interjacet, fed quia interjicitur, nomen accepit. Nec tamen 
de ἐσίᾳ ejus eff, ut interjiciatur ; cum per fe compleat fen- 
tentiam, nec raro ab ea incipiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV, 
c.28. INTERJECTIONEM non effe partem Orationis fic 
oftendo : Quod naturale eft, idem eff apud omnes: Sed ge- 
mitus ξϑ᾽ figna letitice idem funt apud omnes: Sunt igitur 
naturales. §: vero naturales, non funt partes Orationis. 
Nam ee partes, fecundum Ariftotelem, ex inftitute, non 
natura, debent confiare. Interjeciionem Gra.i Adverbiis 
adnumerant ; fed falfo. Nam neque, &c. Sanét. Miner. 
L.I.c.2. INTERJECTIONEM Greci inter Adverbia 
ponunt, quoniam hac queque vel adjungitur verbis, vel 
verba et fubaudiuntur, Ut fi dicam—Papze! quid vi- 
deo?—vel per fe—Papze !—etiam/i non eddatur, Miror ; 
habet in fe ipfius verbi fignificationem. Que res maxime 
fecit Romanarum artium Scriptores feparatim hance partem 
ab Adverbiis accipere; quia videtur affeélum habere in fefe 
Verbi, et plenam motis animi fignifizationem, etiamfi non 
addatur Verbum, demonftrare. interjettio tamen non folum 
illa, que dicunt Greci σχετλιασμον, fignificat ; fed etiam 
woces, que cujufcunque paffionis animi pulfu per exclama~ 
tionem interjiciuntur. Prifc, L. XV- 


H E°R MES: 


‘“ WHEN AssocIATED—that thofe fignt- 
“« ficant by thenfelves, denote either 808 - 
ἐς sTANCES or ATTRIBUTES, and are call- 
‘© ed for that reafon SUBSTANTIVES and 
‘© ATTRIBUTIVES—fhat the Subjtantives 
<< are either Nouns or PRonouns—+that 
“- the ATTRIBUTIVES are either PRIMARY 
<< or SECONDARY—that the Primary At- 
<< tributives are either VERBS, PARTICI- 
“ ples, or ADJECTIVES; the Secondary, 
“ ADVERBS—<4gain, that the Parts- of 
«« Speech, only fignificant when affoctated, are 
“<< either DEFINITIVES or CONNECTIVES 
“© that the Definitives are either ARTI- 
“CULAR, er PRONOMINAL—and that 
“ the Connectives are either PREPOSITIONS 
<< or CONJUNCTIONS.” 


Anp thus have we refolved Lancuace, 
As A WHOLE INTO ITS CONSTITUENT 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that we 
propofed, in the courfe of this Inquiry (4). 
But 


(5) See before, p. 7. 


RE srs id: 


ἜΤ 


ee Ἄν —— ae 
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Bur now as we conclude, methinks ICh. V. 
hear fome Objector, demanding with Es Nee Nai 
air of pleafantry, and ridicule—** Is there 
“πο fpeaking then without all this trouble? 
“ Do we not talk every one of us, as well 
‘¢ unlearned, as learned; as well poor Pea- 
fants, as profound Philofophers?” We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part | 
—Do not thofe fame poor Peafants ufe 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inftruments, with much habitual 
readinefs? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from' which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force? Andis the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant ; or to render the Subje@ 
a lefs becoming Inquiry? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day—of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
—of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion—of our very Senfes and Intellect, 
by which we perceive every thing elfe— 

5 THAT 
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Ch. V. THaT they are, we all know, and are 
tv perfectly fatished—Wuat they are, is 
a Subje&t of much obfcurity and doubt. 
Were we to reject this laft Queftion, be- 
caufe we are certain of the firft, we fhould 
banith ail Philofophy at once out of the 


world (c). 


But a graver Objector now accofts us, 

«¢ What (fays he) zs the Utiriry? 
« Whence the Profit, where the Gain?” 
Every Science whatever (we may an- 
{wer) has its Ufe. Arithmetic is excel- 
lent 


Ν ~ of “aA Ν \ ε΄ 
(2) ᾿Αλλ᾽ Est πολλὰ τῶν Gav, ἃ τὴν μὲν ὕπαρξιν 
Pu ? , \ eat rere. | «“ 
ἔχει γνωριμωτάτην, ἀγνωςοτάτην δὲ τὴν ἔσίαν" ὧσπερ 
i / ‘ ε / of \ = c Ne, 
ἥτε κίνησις, γὺ ὁ τόπος. ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον ὁ χρόνος. 
᾽ Ν Ν / Ν \ Loy / \ ’ ͵ 
Exase yap τύτων τὸ μὲν εἶναι γνώριμον x ἀναμφίλεκ- 
43. ean Se aay ~ ͵ 
τον" τίς δὲ Wore ESW αὐτῶν ἡ ἐσία, τῶν χαλεπωτάτων 
« ὺ \ , ~ / \ , ‘ 
ὁραθήναι. “Ess δὲ δὴ τί τῶν τοιότων % ἡ ψυχή: τὸ 
4 Ν ᾿ Ν Ν 7 ‘ “ 
μὲν yap εἶναι τι τὴν ψυχην, γνωριμώτατον % Dave- 
/ / ΕἸ ~ 
ρώτατον᾽" τί δὲ work sw, ὁ ῥάδιον καταμαθεῖν. 


᾿Αλεξανδ, "AQe00. Περὶ ψυχῆς, B. Pp. 11:1: 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors ; Geome-~Ch. V. 
try, for the meafuring ef Eftates; Aftro- ~*~ 
nomy, for the making of Almanacks; and 
Grammar perhaps, for the drawing of 

᾿ Bonds and Conveyances. | 


Tuus much to the Sordd—lIf the 
Liberal afk for fomething better than this, 
we may anfwer and affure them from the 
beft authorities, that every Exercife of the 
Mind upon Theorems of Science, like 
generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature’s original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
jet itfelf immediately lucrative cr not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 
tors in the Drama of Life, whether our 
Part be of the bufier, or of the fedater 
kind. 


U 4 PERHAPS 
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Ch. . PeERuaps too fhere is a Pleafure even in 
ber Science itfelf, diftinét from any End, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of Body defirable 
for their own fakes, tho’ we happen not 
to be fated cither for Porters.or Draymen ; 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind their intrinfic Worth alfo, tho’ not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument? Why fhould there not be 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) 7 the mere Energy of our In- 
tellec?, as much as in Energies of lower 
degree? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Chace ; the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue; even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juftly afk of thefe, why 
they purfue fuch things; but if they an- 
{wer, they purfue them, becaufe they are 
Goop, it would be folly to afk them far- 
ther, wHy fhey PuRSUE what is Goon, 
Tt might well in fach cafe be replied on 
their 
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their behalf (how ftrange foever it may Ch. V. 
at firft appear) that if there was not fome- πο 
thing Goon, whith was in no refpect USE- 

FuL, even things ufeful themfelves could not 

pofibly have exiftence. For this is in fact 

no more than to affert, that fome things 

are Enps, fome things are Means, and 
that if there were No Enns, there could 

‘be of courfe no Means. 


Ir fhould feem then the Grand Queftion 
was, WHAT Is Goop—that is to fay, 
what is that which is defirable, not for 
—fomething elfe, but for itfelf ; for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, or 
the Meal, may be fairly queftioned, fince 
Men in each inftance are far from being 


agreed. 


In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleafures, 
Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 
Summer, others for Winter; fome for 

Country 
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Ch. V. Country, others for Town; fome, eafy, 

το indolent, and foft ; others, boifterous, ac- 
tive, and rough; ἃ multitude diverfified to 
every tafte, and which for the time are 
enjoyed 2s PERFECT GooD, without ὦ 
thought of any End, that may be farther 
chtained. Some Objedis of this kind are at 
times fought by all men, excepting alone 
that contemptible Tnbe, who, from a 
love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting its End, -are truly for that reafon 
called Mijers, or Miferable. 


Ir there be fuppofed then a Pleafure, 

a Satisfaction, 2 Good, a Something valu- 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objects of the fud- 
ordinate kind ; fhail we not allow the fame 
praife to the /ub/ime/? of ali ObjeGts ὃ Shall 
THE INTELLECT alone feel no pleafures 
tm its Energy, when we allow them to the 
groficft Energies of Appetite, and Senfe? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goods 
were 
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were to be controverted, may not the Jn- Ch. V. 
telleZual Sort be defended, as rationally 25 “"-" 
any of them? Whatever may be urged in 

behalf of the reft (for we are not now 
arraigning them) we mzay fafely affirm of 
INTELLECTUAL Goop, that it is “ the 

<¢ Good of that Part, which is moft ex- 

κ᾿ cellent within us ; that it is a Good ac- 
 commodated to all Places and Times; 

** which neither depends on the will of 

«© others, nor on the affluence of external 

“© Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 

“- cays not with decaying Appetites, but 

“« often rifes in vigour, when thofe are no 

« more (4)." 


Tere is a Difference, we muft own, 
between this Inted/eZua! Virtue, and Moral 
Virtue. Morar Virtue, from its Em- 
ployment, may be called more Human, 

as 


(2) See Vol. I. p. 119, 120, ἄς. 
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Ch. V. as it tempers our Appetites to the purpofes 

“—~—™ of human Life. But InTELLECTUAL 
Virtue may be furely called more D1- 
VINE, if we confider the Nature and Sub- 
limity of its End. 


InpeED for Moral Virtue, as it it al- 
moft wholly converfant about Appetites, 
and Affections, either to reduce thenatural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to fuppofe Tue Deity to have oc- 
cafion for fuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind fhould call for his at- 
tention. Yet Gop Is, and Lives. So 
we are affured from Scripture it {felf. 
What then may we fuppofe the Divinz 
Lire to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Exdymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjecture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
A PERPETUAL ENERGY OF THE PUREST 
INTELLECT ABOUT THE FIRST, ALL- 

COMPREHENSIVE 
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COMPREHENSIVE OBjyects oF InTEL-Ch. V. 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE No“——~ 
OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
sELF? For in pure INTELLECTION it 

holds the reverfe of all Senfation, that 

THE PERCEIVER AND THING PER- 
CEIVED are ALWAYS ONE AND THE 

SAME (δ). 


ΤΡ 


(2) Ἐπ ὃν ὅτως εὖ ἔχ εξ!» ὡς ἡμεῖς τοτὲ, ὁ Θεὸς ἀεὶ, 
ϑαυμαςόν" ἐἱ δὲ μᾶλλον, ἔτι ϑαυμασιώτερον" ἔχει δὲ 
ὧδε, % ζωὴ δὲ γε ὑπάρχει" 7 yap Ne ἐνέργεια» ζωή" 
᾿Εκεῖνος δὲν ἡ ἐνέργεια" ἐνέργεια δὲ ἡ καθ᾽ αὐτὴν, ἐκείνε 
ζωὴ ἀρίςη % ἀΐδιος. Φαμὲν δὲ τὸν Θεὸν εἶναι ζῶον 
ἀΐδιον, ἄριςον" wre ζωὴ % iY συνεχὴς my αἴδιος 
ὑπάρχει τῷ Θεῷ ΤΟΥ͂ΤΟ γὰρ O ΘΕΟΣ. Τῶν 
μετὰ τὰ Φυσ' Λ΄. ζ. It is remarkable in Scripture 
that Gop is peculiarly characterized as a Livine 
Gop, in oppofition to all falfe and imaginary Deities, 
of whom fome had no pretenfions to Life at all ; others 
to none higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and 
the beft were nothing better than illuftrious Men, whofe 


exiftence was circum{cribed by the fhort period of Hu- 
manity. 


To 
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Ir was Speculation of this kind con- 


“v—cerning THE Divine Nature, which 
induced one of the wifeft among the 
Antients to believe—‘* That the Man, 


ςς 


ς( 


who could live in the pure enjoyment 
of his Mind, and who properly culti- 
vated that divine Principle, was happieft 
in himfelf, and moft beloved by the Gods. 
For if the Gods had any regard to 
what paft among Men (as it appeared 
they had) it was probable they fhould 
rejoice in that which was moft excellent, 
and by nature ¢he moft nearly allied to 
themfelves; and, as this was Mrinp, 
that they fhould requite the Man, who 
moft loved and honoured TAzs, both 
from his regard to that which was 

** dear 


To the paffage above quoted, may be added another, 


. . - . 3 Ν Χ  . ἣν 
which immediately precedes it. Αὐτον δὲ νοεῖ ὁ ves 


‘ ͵ - ὍΝ ‘ ‘ / , 
κατὰ μετάληψιν τῷ VONTB” VONTOS YAP γίνεται, ϑιγίχνων 


% 


νοῶν ase ΤΑΥΤῸΝ ΝΟΥΣ KAI ΝΟΗΤΌΝ. 


4 
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«ς dear to themfelves, and from his act-Ch. V. 
‘ing a Part, which was laudable dnd. 7 


* tight (/)..: 
Anp thus in all Scrence there is 
fomething valuable for itfelf, becaufe it 


contains within it fomething which is 
divine. ; 


Cf) Ἠθικ' Νικομαχ" τὸ Κ΄, κεῷ. ἡ. 


End of the ΘΈΓΟΝΡ Book. 
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OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 
CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 


BOO K_ Iii. 


7 . 
vies Sa “eee owe 


aie Tee "δ΄ ἢ; 


Introduétion—Divifion of the Subje& into 
| its principal Parts. 


OME things the Minp performs Ch. f. 
thro’ the Bopy; as for example, “~~ 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fich Me- 
dium; as for example, when it thinks, 
and reafons, and concludes. Now tho’ 
the Mind, in either cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefe laft 
x more 
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Ch. I. more properly ts own peculiar Acts, as 

—y— being immediately referable to its own in- 
nate Powers. And thus is Minn w/¢- 
mately the Caufe of all; of every thing at 
leaft that is Far and Good. 


Amonc thofe Acts of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of mental Separa- 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwife, 
are in one refpect incomplete, as. they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft 
Limb, fevered from the fmalleft Animal- 
cule (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch diffection) has ftill a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs; has a figuse, a.colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities; and fo will continue 
to have, tho’ thus divided to infinity. But 
(2) the Mind furmounts all power of Con- 

cretion, 


(a) Itaque Nature facienda eft prorfus Solutio & Sepa- 
ratio ; non per Ignem certe, fed per Mentem, tanquam ig- 
nem divinum. Bacon. Organ, Lib. Il, 16. 
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tretion, and can place in the fimpleft Ch. I. 
manner every Attribute by itfelf; convex “~~ 
without concave; colour without fuper- 
ficies; fuperficies without Body ; and Body 
without its Accidents; as diftin@tly each 
one, as tho’ they had never been united. 


Anp thus itis that it penetrates into the 
recefles of all things, not only dividing 
them, as Wholes, into their more confpicuous 
Parts, but perfifting, till it even feparate 
thofe Evementary Principles, which, being 
blended together after a more myfterious 
manner, are united in the minutef? Part, 
as much as in the mughtie/? Whole (6). 


Now if MaTrer and Form are among 
thefe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 
efteemed as rhe principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Defign of this 
Treatife, to feck whether thefe, or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 

x 2 SPEECH 


(4) See below, p. 212: 
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Ch. J, Speecu or Lancuace (c). This there= 
—~— fore we fhall attempt after the following 


method. 
EveRY 


(c) See before p. 2. 7. MaTTeErR and Form (in 
Greek TAH and EIAOZ) were Terms of great 
import in the days of antient Philofophy, when things 
were fcrutinized rather at their beginning than at thei 
End. They have been but little regarded by modern 
Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs itfelf about 
the laft order of Subftance, that is to fay, the tangibley 
corporeal or concrete, and which acknowledges no fepara- 
tions even in this, but thofe made by mathematical In- 
ftruments or Chemical Procefs, 


The original meaning of the Word TAH, was 
Sytva, a Woop. Thus Homer, 


2 of Aro 
Τρέμε δ᾽ ἔρεα maxon »% TAH, 
͵ / 
Tlocow ὑπ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι ἸΠοσειδοίωνος ἰόντος. 


As Neptune paft, the Mountains and the Woop 
Trembled beneath the God’s immortal Feet. 


Hence as Woop was perhaps the firft and moft 
ufeful kind of Materials, the Word Ὕλη, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote MATTER or Materials in general. In 
this fenfe Brafs was called the Ὕλη or Matter of a Sta- 
tue; Stone, the Ὕλη or AZeiter of a Pillar ; and foin 
other inftances. The Platonic Chalcidius, and other 

Authors 


ὶ 
i a IN ae, 
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Every thing in a manner, whether 
natural or artificial, is in its conftitution 
com- 


Authors of the latter Latinity ufe Sy_va under the 
fame extended and comprehenfive Signification. 
! 


Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, &c.) occur moft frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing more than natural 
Subftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, MaTTeR 
and Bopy have been taken to denote the fame thing; 
Material to mean Corporeal ; Immaterial, Incorporeal, 
&c. But this was not the Sentiment of Philofophers 
of eld, by whom the Term AZatter was feldom ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. By thefe, every 
thing was called YAH, or Matrer, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was capable of becoming 
Something elfe, or of being moulded into fomething elfe, 
whether from the operation of Art, of Nature, or a 
higher Caufe. 


In this fenfe they not only called Brafs the Ὕλη of 
a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the Ὕλαι of Words ; Words or 
fimple Terms, the’ YAas of Propofitions ; and Propo- 
fitions themfelves the “Aas of Syllogifms. The Stoics 
held all things out of our own power (τοὶ ἐκ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν) 


fuch as Wealth and Poverty, Honour and Difhonour, 
X 3 Health 


399 


Gh,'T. 
a 
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Ch. I. compounded of fomething Commoy, and 
στ fomething Pecu1ar ; of fomething Com- 
ι : MOK, 


Health and Sicknefs, Life and Death, to be the Ὕλαι» 
or Materials of Virtue or Moral Cue, which had its 
eflence ig a proper conduct with refpeét to all thefe, 
(Vid. Arr. Epict. 1,,1. c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firft of 
thefe mifcellancous Treatifes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. 
XIE. 29. VIE. 29. X. 18, 19. where the Ὑλικὸν and 
᾿Αιτιῶδες are oppofed to each other). ‘The Peripatetics, 
tho’ they exprefsly held the Soul to be. ἀσώματος, or 
Incorporeal, yet {till talked of a Nas Ὑλικὸς, ὦ mate- 
rial Mind or Intelleé?. ‘This to modern Ears may pof- 
fibly found fomewhat harfhly. Yet if we tranflate the 
Words, Natural Capacity, and confider them as only 
denoting that original and native Power of IntelleGtion, 
which being previous to all uman Knowledge, is yet 
neceflary to its reception; there feems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence.‘ And fo much for 
the Idea of TAH, or Marrer. See Alex. Apbrod. 
de Anim. Ὁ. 144. Ὁ. 145. Arift. Metaph. p. ἴσα: 122, 
141. Edit. Sylb. Procl. in Euclid, P- 22523. 


As to EIAOS, its original meaning was that of 
Form or Ficure, confidered as denoting vifible Sym- 
metry, and Propoition; and hence it had its name from 
Eid to fee, Beauty of perfon being one of the nobleft, 
and moft excellent Objects of Sight. ἜΠΗ Eurit ides 
Πρῶτον μὲν Eidos ἀξιον τυραννίδος. 


Fair For to Empire gave the firft pretence. 
3 : Now 
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mon, and belonging to many other things; Ch, I. 
and of fomething Peculiar, by which it 
is 


Now as the Form or Figure of vifible Beings tended 
principally to di/linguifh them, and to give to each its 
Name and Effence ; hence in a more gencral fenfe, 
whatever of any kind ( whether corporeal or incor poreal) - 
was peculiar, effential, and diGtinGtive, fo as by its 
acceflion to any Beings, as to its “Yan or Matter, to 
mark them with a Character, which they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients ΕἸΔΟΣ or Form, 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Brafs was called 
the Eidos or Form of the Statue; but the Proportion αἵ- 
figned to the Drugs was the Eidos or Form of the Me- 
dicine ; the orderly Motion of the human Body was the 
Eidos or Form of the Dance; the juj? Arrangement of 
the Propofitions, the Εἶδος or Form of the Syllogifm, 
In like manner the rational and accurate Conduct of a 
wife and good man, in all the various Relations and Oc- 
currences of life, made that Εἶδος or. Form, defcribed 
by Cicero to his Son,—Formam quidam itfam, Marce 
fili, et tanquam faciem HoNEsTI vides: que, fi oculis 
ΠΟ cerneretur, mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret fa- 


pientia, ὅς, De Offic. 1. 


We may go farther ftill—THE suPREME INTEL- 
LIGENCE, which pafles thro’ all things, and which is 
the fame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyes, 

X 4 this, 
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Ch. I. is diftinguifhed, and made to be its true 
——v— and proper felf. 


HENCE. 
ΟΡ ees roles ee 


this fupreme Intelligence has been called EIAOZ® 
ELAQN, THE Form oF Forms, as being the 
Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, and of all 
Truth; and as imparting to every Being thofe e/ential 
and diflinffive Attributes. which make it to be {με 
and not any thing elfe, 


And fo much concerning For, as before concern- β 
ing Marrer. We fhall only add, that it is in 
the uniting of thefe, that every thing generable be- 
gins to exift; in their /eparating, to perifo and be at 
an end—that while the two co-exift, they co-exift 
not by juxta-pcfition, like the ftones in a wall, | 
but by a more intimate Co-incidence, complete in the 
minuteft part—that hence, if we were to perfift in di- 
viding any fubftance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
there would ftill remain after every fection both AZatter 
and Form, and thefe as perfectly united, as before the 
Divifion began—laftly, that they are both pre-exiftent 
to the Beings, which they conftitute; the AZatter being 
to be found in the world at large; the Form, if artifi- 
cial, pre-exifting within the Artificer, or if natural, 
within the /upreme Caufe, the Sovereign Artift of the 
Dniverfe, 
—Pulchrum pulcherrimus ipfe 
Mundum mente gerens, fimilique in imagine formans, . 


Even 
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Hence LANGvAGE, if compared ac-Ch. I. 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of 7 
a 


Even without fpeculating fo high as this, we may fee 
among all animal and vegetable Subftances, the Form 
pre-exifting in their immediate generating Caufe ; Oak 
being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Man, 
&e. 


Cicero’s account of thefe Principles is as follows. 


MatTTre_er. 


Sed fubjetam putant omnibus fine ulla fpecie, atque ca- 
ventem omni illa qualitate (faciamus enim traclando ufita- 
tius hoc verbum et tritius) MATERIAM quandam, ex 
gua omnia exprefja atque efficia fint : (que tota omnia ac- 
sipere poffit, omnibufque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) 
gogue cliam interire, non in nihilum, &c. Acad. 1, 8, 


ForM. 


Sed ego fic fratuo, nihil effe in ullo genere tam pul- 
chrum, quo non pulchrius id fit, unde illud, ut ex ore ali- 
quo, quafi imago, exprimatur, quod neque oculis, neque 
auribus, neque ullo fenfu percipt poteft: cogitatione tantim 
et mente complectimur. Has RERUM FORMAS ap- 
pellat Ideas ille non intelligendi folum, fed etiam dicendt 
graviffimus auctor et magifter, Plato: cafque gigni negat, 
et ait femper effe, ac ratione et intelligentid contineri : ca= 
tera nafci, occidere, fluere, labi; nec diutins effe uno et 

2 eodem 
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Ch. I. a Fountain, or the dafhings of a Cataraa, 

“—-— has in common this, that like them, ἐξ ἐς 

aSounp. But then on the contrary it has 

in peculiar this, that whereas thofe Sounds 

have no Meaning or Signijication, to Lan- 

guage α MEANING or SIGNIFICATION és 

effential. Again, Language, if compared 

to the Voice of irrational Animals, has 27] 

common this, that like them, 22 Aas ἃ 

Meaning. But then it has this ἐπ peculiar 

to diftinguifh it from them, that whereas 

the Meaning of thofe Animal Sounds is 

derived from Narure, that of Language 

is derived, not from Nature, but from 
Compact (4). 


From 


eodem flatu. Quidquid eff igltur, de quo ratione et via 
difputetur, id eft ad ultimam fui generis Formam [peciem= 
gue redigendum. Cic. ad M. Brut. Orat. 

(4) The Peripatetics (and with juft reafon) in all 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
made it a part cf their charaGter to be fignificant κατὰ 
δυνθήκην, by Οοριραξί. See Arifiot. de Interp. C. 2. 4. 
Beethius tranflates the Words xara συνθήκην» ad placi- 

tum, 
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From hence it becomes evident, that Ch. I. 
Lancuace, taken in the moft compre- <=" 
henfive view, implies certain Sounds, having 
certain Meanings; and that of thefe two 
Principles, the Sounp is as the MaTrer, 
common (like other Matter) to many dif- 
ferent things; the Mraninc as that pecu- 
liar and characteriftic Form, by which 
the Nature or Effence of Language be- 
comes complete. 


‘tum, or fecundum placitum, and thus explains ther in 
his comment—SEcUNDUM PLACITUM vero éft, quod 
Jecundum quandam pofitionem, placitumque ponentis apta- 
tur; nullum enim nomen naturaliter conflitutum eff, neque 
unquam, ficut fubjecia res ἃ naturd eff, ita quoque a na- 
tura veniente vocabulo nuncupatur. Sed hominum genus, 
quad et ratione, et oratione vigerct, nomina pofuit, eaque 
quibus libuit literis fyllabifque conjungens, fingulis fuljetia- 
rum rerum fubftantiis dedit. Boeth. in Lib. de Interpret, 
Ῥ- 308. 


CHAFs. 
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oS, ES Ae 


Upon the Matter, or common Subje of 


Language. 
Ch. II. HE YAH or MatTTeER or LAN- 
δ. GUAGE comes firft to beconfidered, 


a Subje@t, which Order will not fuffer us 
to omit, but in which we fhall endeavour 
to be as concife as we can. Now this 
YAH or Matter is SounpD, and SounD is 
that Senfation peculiar to the Senfe of Hear- 
ing, when the Air hath felt a Percuffion, 
adequate to the producing fuch Effect (a). 

As 


(2) This appears to be Prifcian’s Meaning when 
he fays of a Vorce, what is more properly true of 
Sounp in general, that it is—/uum fen/ibile aurium, id ~ 
ef, quod proprit auribus accidit. Lib. ἘΞ p. 537. 


The following account of the Stoics, which refers 
the caufe of Sounp to an Undulaticn in the Air propa- 
gated circularly, as when we drop a ftone into a Ciftern 
of water, feems to accord with the modern Hypothefis, 

and > 


υ Ὁ ee 
᾿ 
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_ As the Caufes of this Percuffion are Ch. If. 
various, fo from hence Sound derives the "7 
Variety of its Species. 


Farruer, 25 211 thefe Caufes are either 
Animal or Inanimate, fo the two grand 
Species, of Sounds are likewife Animal or 
Inanimate. 


Tuexe is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trambling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufe, which is merely accidental. But 

that, 


> " 
and to be as plaufible 25 any—Axnsias δὲ, τὰ μεταξὺ 
“~ 4 “~~ o/ » 
va τε φωνοῦντος »ἡ τ2 ἐσέοντος ἀέρος τληή]ομόένε σῷαν- 
/ ΄“- ᾽ ΄“ 

ροειδώς, lira κυμήτου με) % TALKS GLAOLSS προσπίπ]ο»- 

" 4. “~ 4 “ ad + a 
τος) ὡς Kupariras τὸ iv τῇ διξαμενῇ ἴδωρ κατὰ κύκλους 
. ΕἾ ~~ »᾿ vA « Sh ΄ ΄ ΄ 
ὑπὸ τὰ ἐμξληθέντος 0\4e—Porra audire, cum 12, qui me- 
dius inter loquentem, a audientem oft, cer verberatur or- 
biculariter, deinde apitatus auribus infiuit, quemadmedum 

᾽ Ζ 

at ciflerna aqua per orbes ἰη7εδϊ9 agitatar lopide. Digs 
Laert. VIL, 
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Ch. Il. that, which they make by proper Organs, 

“τ΄ in confequence of fome Senfation or inward 
Impulfe, fuch Animal Sound ts called a 
VoIcE. 


As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice; we may © 
perceive that to know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice, is in fa& to 
know THE MATTER or common Subject of 
Language. | 


Now the Voice of Man, and it fhould 
feem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfe between thefe two. The 
Lungs furnifh Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed; and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ferves to publith it 
abroad. 


WuatT thefe Vocal Organs precifely 
are, is not in all refpects agreed by Philo- 
4. fophers 
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fophers and Anatomifts. Be this as itCh. II. 
will, it is certain that the mere primary and 
fimple Voice is completely formed, before ever 

it reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 

well as Breathing) find a Paflage thro’ the 

Nofe, when the Mouth is fo far ftopt, as 

to prevent the leaft utterance. 


ον Now pure and /imple Voice, being thus 
‘produced, is (as before was obferved) 
tranfmitted to the Mouth. Here then, by 

means of certain different Organs, which 

do not change its primary Qualities, but 

only fuperadd others, it receives the Form 

or Character of ARTICULATION. For 

ARTICULATION is in fact nothing elfe, 

than that Form or Character, acquired to 

fimple Voice, by means of the Mouth and 
its feveral Organs, the Teeth, the Tongue, 

the Lips, &c. ~The Voice is not by Ar- 

ticulation made more grave or acute, more 

loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 

lities) but it acquires to thefe Characters 

certain 
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Ch. II. certain others additional, which are pers 
—r— feétly adapted 20 exit along with them (6). 
THE 


-ι 


(ὁ) The feveral Organs above mentioned not only 
ferve the purpofes of Speech, but thofe very different 
ones likewife of AZa/tication and Re/piration ; fo frugal 
is Nature in thus afligning them double duty, arid fo 
careful to maintain her character of doing nothing in 
vain. 


He, that would be informed, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Di/courfe in Man, 
who is a Difcurfive Animal, than they are in other Ani- 
mals, who are not fo, may confult 4ri/ffotle in his Trea- 
tife de Animal. Part. Lib. 11. c. 17, L. IIL. c. 1. 3. 
De Anima. L. MI. c. 8. § 23; &e. 


And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be ofa Genius 
truly modern, he may poflibly wonder how the Philo- 
fopher, confidering (as it is modeftly phrafed) the Age 
in which he lived, fhould know fo much, and reafon 
fo well. But if he have any tafte or value for antient 
literature, he may with much jufter caufe wonder atthe 
Vanity ofhis Contemporaries, who dream all Philofophy 
to bethe Invention of their own Age, knowing nothing 
of thofe Antients ftill remaining for their perufal, tho’ 
they are fo ready on every occafion to give the pre- 
ference to them/elves. 


The following account from Ammonius will fhew 
whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 
what 


i μαμονδ, ϑμνννονο. «δον Ὁ. 
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The fimplef of thefe new Characters}, 17, 
are thofe acquired thro’ the mere Openings ——~— 


of 


what authority we have to diftinguith Voice from 
merc SounD ; and ARTICULATE VOICE from sIM- 
PLE VOICE. ἡ 


Kai ΨΟΦΟΣ μὲν tos zany a £p0s αἰσθητὴ axon" 
ΦΏΝΗ θὲ, ψόφος ἐξ ἐμψυχε γινόμενος) ὅταν dba 
τῆς συςολῆς τῷ θώρακος ἐκθλιξόμενος ἀπὸ τῷ τονεύμονος 
ry ἡ εἰσπνευθεὶς ἀὴρ πρξ εξ Giedup TH Mas } Bmevn Tpam 
χεία ἀρτηρίᾳ, 1G τῇ ὑπερώῳ, ἤτοι τῷ γοαργαρεῶνιγ νῷ 
διὰ τῆς wAnyns ἀποτελῇ τινῶ AXOV paged HATH τινὰ 
ὁρμιὴν τῆς ψυχῆς" ὅπερ ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμτονευςῶν παρὰ τοῖς 
βὐσμοῖς καλεμένων ogy tei hie ety Gtow αὐλῶν x 
abel" τῆς γλώτης, % τῶν odo UTWVy % x εἱλέων 
Ἔρος μὲν THN AIAAEKTON αἱ mypnorion ὄντων, 
πρὸς δὲ ΤῊΝ AHAQS ΦΩΝΗΝ »¥ wars συμ- 
Earropévev.—E/igue SONUS, iéfus aeris qui auditu fon- 
titur : Vox autum eff fonus, quem animans edit, cum per 
thoracis compreffionem aer atiraétus a pulmone, elifus fimul 
totus in arteriam, quam afperam vacant, et palatum, aut 
gurgulioncm impingit, et ex ilu fonum quendam fenjibilem 
pro animi quodam impetu perfictt. Jd quod in infirumentis 
que quia inflant, ideo ἐμπνευςὰ a muficis dicuntur, ufu 
wenit, ut intibits, ac fiftulis contingit, cum lingua, dentes, 
labiaque ad loquelam neceffaria fint, ad vocem vero fimpli- 
- cem non omnino conferant. Ammon. in Lib. de Intepr. 

. 25. b. Vid. etiam Boerhaave Inftitut. Medic. 
Set. 626. 630. 
¥ It 
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Ch. II. of the Mouth, as thefe Openings differ in 
“w= siving the Voice a Pafiage. It is the Va- 
riety of Configurations in thefe Openings 
only, which gives birth and origin to the © 
feveral VowExs; and hence it is they de- 
rive their Name, by being thus eminently 
Vocal (c). and eafy to be founded of them- 


Selves alone. 


THERE areother articulate Forms, which 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by different Contacts of its different 
parts; fuch for inftance, as it makes by 
the Junction of the twoLips, of the Tongue 

‘with 


Tt appears that the Steres (contrary to the notion of the 
Peripatetics ) ufed the word ᾧ Ω ΝῊ to denote Sound 
in general. They defined it therefore to be—-To ἴδιους 
εἰισθητὸν axons, which juftifies the definition given by 
Prifcian, in the Note preceding. ANIMAL SoUND 
they defined to be—Anp ὑπὸ ὁρμῆς πεπληγμένος, Air 
Struck (and fo made audible) by fome animal impulfe; and 
Human or Rationax Sounp they defined—Evap- 
ϑρος % ἀπὸ διανόνας txmeumouiiny Sound articulate and 
derived from the difeurfive faculty, Diog. Laert. VMI. 55. 

(c) ΦΩΝΗΕΝΤΑ. 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with the Ch. IJ, 
Palate, and the like. oan 


Now as all thefe feveral Contacts, un- 
lefs fome Opening of the Mouth either 
immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather occafion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice; hence it is, that with 
fome fuch Opening, either previous or 
fubfequent, they are always connected. 
Hence alfo it is, that the Articulations fa 
produced are called Consonant, becaufe 
they found not of themfelves, and from 
their own powers, but a¢ a// times in com- 
pany with fome auxiliary Vowel (4). 


THERE are other fubordinate Diftinc- 
tions of thefe primary Articulations, which 
to enumerate would be foreign to the de- 
fign of this Treatife, 


IT is enough to obferve, that they are 


all denoted by the common Name of ELE- 
Y 2 MENT 


(4) ΣΎΜΦΩΝΑ. 
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Ch. II. MENT (6), in as much as every Articu- 
tv Jation of every other kind is from them de- ; 
rived, and into them refelved. Under their 
πα] Combination they produce a Sy/a- 
tie; Syllables properly combined produce 
a Word; Words properly combined pro- 
duce a Sentence; and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Oration or Difcourfe. 


AND thus it 1s that to Principles appa- 
rently {o trivial Ts as about twenty plain 


ele- 


(ec) The Store Definition of an ELEMENT is as fol- 
lows—Ess δὲ φοιχεῖον, ἐξ οὗ τρώτε γίνεται τὰ γινό- 
Nod σὸς ἀμ ? ΄ - 
μέν“. Hy εἰς Ὁ ἔσχᾶτον ἀναλύεται. An ELEMENT is 
that, out of which, as their βυ.} Principle, things gene- 
rated are made, and into which, as their laf remains, 
they are refoluved. Diog. Laert. VI. 176. What 
Ariftotie fays upon ELEMEnTs with refpe& to the Sub- 
ject here treated, is worth attending to—®wvrs. soi- 
χεῖα, ἐξ ὧν σύγκειται ἡ Dawn, να εἰς ἃ διαιρεῖται ἔσχα- 
Nig αι DD! Rie 8 | ? γῇ ΤΑΝ Se SEG 
τα EXEWVK GE μιηχετ εἰς αλλᾶς ψωνᾶς ἑτέρας τῷ εἰθει 
᾿ἀντῶν. The ELEMENTS OF ARTICULATE. VOICE are 
thofe things, out of which the Voice is compounded, and 
into which, as its laft remains, it is divided: the Elements 
themfelves being no earee diutfible into ether articulate 
Voices, differing in Species from them. Metaph. V. c. 3. 
(7) The Egyptians paid divine Honours to the Jz- 
ventor of Letters, and Regulater of Language, whom 
they 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety Ci ἡ 
of articulate Voices, which have been ΠῚ ἐν της tap, 
ficient to explain the Sentiments of fo in- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 

and paft Generations of Men. | 


re 


they called THeutu. By the Greeks he was wor- 
fhipped under the Name of Hermes, arid reprefented 
commonly by a Head alone without other Limbs, ftand- 
ing upon a quadrilateral Bafis. ‘The Head itfelf was 
that of a beautiful Youth, having on it a Petafus, or 
Bonnet, adorned with two Wings. 


‘There was a peculiar reference in this Figure to the 
ἙΡΜΗΣ AOLIOS; tHe Hermes oF Lan- 
GUAGE oR DiscourseE. He poffeffed no other part 
of the human figure but the Heap, becaufe no other 
was deemed requi/ite to rational Communication. Words 
at the fame time, the medium of this Communication, 
being (as Homer well defcribes them) ἔπεα alegoivra, 
Winged Words, were reprefented in their Velocity by the 
Wines of his Bonnet. 


Let us fuppofe fuch a Hermes, having the Front of 
his Bafis (the ufual place for Infcriptions) adorned with 
fome old Alphabet, and having a Veil flung acro/s, by 
which that Alphabet is partly covered. Let a Youru 
be feen drawing off this Veil; and a Ny MPH, near the 
Youth, tranferibing what She there difcovers. 


Such a Defign would eafily indicate its Meaning. 
Tue YouTH we might imagine to be THE GENIUs 
be: 7. OF 


Ch. II. Ir appears from what has been faid, 

π᾿ that THE MATTER or COMMON SuBJECT 
or LancuacE Is that Species of Sounds 
called VOICES ARTICULATE.» 


Wuart 


oF MAN (Nature Deus humana, as Horace ftiles him ;) 
THE ΝΎΜΡΗ to be MNHMOZTYTNH, or Me- 
MORY ; 2s much as to infinuate that “* Man, for the 
“ς Prefervation of his Deeds and Inventions, was nece/- 
‘* farily obliged to have recourfe to LETTERS ; and that 
ἐς Memory, being confcious of her own Infufficiency, 
“© was glad to avail herfelf of fo valuable an Acquifi- 
‘© tion.” 


Mr. Stuart, well known for his accurate and 
elegant Edition of the Antiquities of Athens, has adorned. 
this Work with a Frontifpiece agreeable to the above 
Ideas, and that in a Tafte truly Attic and Simple, which 
no one poffefles more eminently than himfelf, 


Se Se ele ee ee, 


As to Hermes, his Hiftory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
gy, Figure, &c. Vid. Platon. Phileb. T. I. p. 18. 
Edit. Serran. Diod. Sic. L. 1. Horat. Od. Χ. L. 1. 
Hefiod. Theog. V. 937. cum Comment. ‘foan. Diaconi. ) 
Thycid. V1. 27. et Scholiaft. in loc. Pighium apud Gro- 
nov. Thefaur. T. 1X. p. 1164. 


For the value and importance of Principles, and the 
difficulty in attaining them, fee Ariffot. de Sophift. 
Klench. ς, 34. 
The 
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Wuat remains to be examined in the Ch, Jf, 
following Chapter, is Language under its -~—~ 
characteriftic and peculiar Form, that is 
to fay, Language confidered, not with 
refpect to Sound, but to Meaning. 


" 


The following Paffage, taken from that able Ma- 
thematician Tacquet, will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to what has been faid in this chapter concerning Εἰς 
mentary Sounds, Pp. 324, 325. 


Mille milliones fcriptorum mille annorum mitllionibus non 
Seribent omnes 24 Litterarum alphabeti permutationes, licet 
Jinguli quotidié abfolverent 40 paginas, quarum unaque- 
que contineret diverfos ordines litterarum 24. Tacquet 


Arithmetica Ticor. p. 381. Edit. Antverp. 1663, 


Yi4 CH AF 


HE ROW E*S, 


us 
fo 
oO 


CoH pAvP ΣΝ 


Upon the Form, or peculiar Charaéter of 


Language. 
Ch. IIT. HEN to any articulate Voice 
a ive there accedes by compact a Mean- 


ing or Signification, fuch Voice by fuch : 
acceflion is then called A Worp; and 
many Words, pofiefling their Significa- 
tions (as it were) under the fame Compact 
(4), unite in conflituting a PARTICULAR 
LANGUAGE. 


Ir 


(4) See before Note (c) p. 314. See alfo Vol. I. 
Treatife II. c. 1. Notes (a) and (¢). 


The following Quotation from Ammonius is remark- 
‘ Ν ~ 
able—Kabameo tv τὸ μὲν κατα τόπον κινεῖσθαι, Φύσει, 
x er ~ / \ ‘ 7 ‘ N \ , 
τὸ δὲ ὀρχεῖσθαι; “έσει γ᾽ κατὰ συνθήκην, γ0 τὸ μὲν ξύ- 
7 ~ 
λον, Φύσει, ἡ δὲ ϑύρα, ϑέσει" ἕτω x, τὸ μὲν φωνεῖν, 
7 Ν ΌᾺ 9 ? ie A e 4 vA / 
Φύσει, TO δὲ δι΄ ὀνομιάτων ἢ βημάτων σημαίνειν. SETEL— 
ΔΑΝ \ \ Ν , of Ψ Led 
uy £OLKE τῆν fev Φωνητικὴν δύναμιν» οργῶνον “σαν τῶν 
4 os ~ 4 ~ Δ ~ ‘ 
ψυχικῶν ἐν ἡμῖν δυνάμεων γνωρικῶν, ἢ ὀρεκ]ικῶν, κατὰ 
, w che ap , ~ 7 
ᾧνσιν ἔχειν ὁ avi own GP ταραπλήσιως τοῖς ἄλογοις 


ζώοις" 
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Ir appears from hence, that a Worp Ch. III. 
may be defined a % oice articulate, and fig- ve ail. i 
nificant by Compaci—and that LANGUAGE 
may be defined a Sy/fem of fuch Votces, fo 


Significant. 


Ir is from notions like thefe concern- , 
ing Language and Words, that one may 


be 


-----. 


/ - Ν ‘\ by > eed 9 Ἅ - ? Ψ 
ζώοις᾽ τὸ δὲ ὀνόμασιν, ἢ ῥήμασιν, ἢ τοῖς ἐκ τότων συγ- 
κειμένοις λόγοις χρῆσθαι weos τὴν σημασίαν (ἐκέτι 

ἡ / 2 3 2; 

Φύσει ow, ἀλλὰ ϑέσει) ἐξαίρετον ἔχειν wees τοὶ ἄλογα 

nae 4 Ἃ / ~ ry ? vA , 
ζῶα, διότι κἡ μόν(» τῶν ϑνητῶν αὐτοκινήτα μετέχει 
ψυχῆς, »ἡ τέχνικῶς ἐνεργεῖν δυναμένης» We % ἐν ἀυτῷ 

~ “ © Ν ? ee ὃδ ΄, L$ δύ “ dvrg, 
τῷ Φωνεῖν ἡ τεχνικὴ ἀυτῆς διαχρίνηται δύναμις" δηλέσι 
δὲ ταῦτα οἱ εἰς κάλλίθΘ᾽ συντιβέμενοι λόγοι μετὰ μέτρων, 
a Ὁ" 
ἢ ἄνευ μέτρων. In the fame manner therefore, as local 
Mation is from Nature, but Dancing is fomething pofi- 
tive; and as Timber exifls in Nature, but a Door ts 
fomething pofitive 5 fo is the power of producing a vocal 
Sound founded in Nature, but that of explaining ourfelves 
by Nouns, or Verbs, fomething pofitive. And hence it is, 
that as to the fimple power of producing vocal Sound (which 
is as it were the Organ or Injlrument to the Soul’s facule 
εἷος of Knowlege or Volition) as to this vacal power 1 > 
Man feems to paffefs it from Nature, in like manner as 


ivva- 
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Ch.1I1, be tempted to call Lancuace a kind of 
-“-- PicrurRE OF THE UNIVERSE, where the 
Words are as the Figures or Images of all 


particulars. 


Anp yet it may be doubted, how far 
this is true. For if Préfures and Images 
are all of them Jmitations, it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

the 


a eee ee ee 


irrational animals: but as to the employing of Nouns, or 
Verbs, or Sentences compofed out of them, in the explana 
tion of our Sentiments (the thing thus employed being 
founded not in Nature, but in Pofition) this he feems to 
paffe/s by way of peculiar eminence, becaufe he alone of all 
mortal Beings partakes of a Soul, which can move itfelf, 
and operate artificially ; fo that even in the Subjeét of 
Sound his artificial Power fhews itfelf; as the various 
elegant Compofitions beth in Metre, and without Metres 
abundantly prove. Ammon. de Interpr. p. 51. a. 


It muft be obferved, that the operating artificially, 
(ἐνεργεῖν τεχνικῶς) of which Ammonius here fpeaks, and 
which he confiders as a diftinétive Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means fomething very different from the 
mere producing works of elegance and defign ; elfe it could 
never be a mark of Diftinétion between Man, and many 
other Species of Animals, fuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 
the Swallow, &c. See Vol. I. p. 8, 9, 10. 158, 1595 
&e, 


ge ed 
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the Original, will by help of the fame (ἢ. ΠΤ, 
faculties know alfo its Imitations. But τ 
by no means follows, that he who knows 

any Being, fhould know for that reafon 

its Greek or Latin Name. 


Tue Truth is, that every Medium, 
through which we exhibit any thing to 
another’s Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes, and then it is 
an ImiTATIoN; or elfe from Accidents 
guite arbitrary, and then it is a Sym- 


BOL (0). 


Now, 


RT 


\ Ν 
(ὁ) Διαφέρει δὲ τὸ OMOIQMA τὸἪ ΣΥΜΒΟ- 
7 ἃς « ͵7 ‘\ ~ 
ΛΟΥ͂, καθόσον τὸ μὲν ὁμοίωμα τὴν Φύσιν ἀυτὴν Te 
4 ‘ ‘ XN ? 79 4 
πράγματος κατὰ TO δυνατον ἀπεικονίζεσθαι βέλεται, 
Ves Μ 2 9 ¢ ν 3 Ν / + Ν Ν ? ~ 
% ἐκ ἕξιν ED ἡμῖν αὐτὸ μεταπλᾶάσαι" TO Yap ἐν τῇ 
ΩΝ — δ - / > R ‘ \ 
εἰκόνι γεγοαμμένε TB Σωκράτες ὁμοίωμα ἐν μὴ »Ὁ τὸ 
‘ \ Ἀ ‘ \ Ving / wf ~ 
Darangor, % TO ThA, % TO ἐξωφθαλμον EXE τὲ 
/ ΩΣ, al ? ~~ ᾽ὔ ἂν» c / Ἅ 
Σωκρώτες, ἐκέτ ἂν αὖὐτξ λέγοιτο εἰναι ομοίωμδ' τὸ 
Ἔ ow n : / ‘ c ,, 
δέ γε σύμβολον, NTO σήμειον, (ἀμφότερα yxp ο Φιλὸ- 
’ { | Ly AM os cali U 
coPG? ἀντὸ ὀνομάζει) τὸ ὕλον ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἔχει, ἅτε % 
΄ c / - ε ~ ΜᾺ 
ἐκ μόνης ὑφιςάμιενον τῆς ἡμετέρας ἐπινοίας" οἷον, τῷ 
/ nn ’ὔ ᾽ / Led / 
wore δὲ; συμξάλλειν ἀλλήλοις τὸς τολεμῦντας, δύναται 
clue 


δὰς HERMES, 


Ch.Ill. Now, if it be allowed that in far the 

“1 oreater part of things, not any of their 
natural Attributes are to be found in arti-+ 
culate Voices, and that yet thro’ fuch Voices 
things of every kind are exhibited, it will 
follow that Worps mujt of neceffity be 
SymBots, becaufe it appears that they 
cannot be Imitations. 


Bur here occurs a Queftion, which de- 
ferves attention—** Why in the common 
‘© intercourfe of men with men have 
«¢ Tmitations been neglected, and Symbols 

ce pre- 


“ ‘ / 3 re Ἅ 

σύμξολον tas x, σαλπιγίος amnynois, % λαμπάδος 
pilus, καθάπερ φησὶν Εὐριπίδης, 

Ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἀφείθη τουρσὸς, ὡς τυρσηνικῆς 

Σαάλπιγίος ἦχος, σγμα Φοινίου μάχης. 
Δύναται δέ τις ὑποθέσθαι x, δόρατ» ἀνάτασιν, x βέλες 
wa 4 \ Ν / 
ἄφεσιν, τὸ “AAG pugic.—A REPRESENTATION or 
RESEMBLANCE differs from a SYMBOL, in as much as 
the Refemblance aims as far as poffible to reprefent the 
very nature of the thing, nor is it in our power to foift or 
vary it. Thus a REPRESENTATION intended for So- 
crates in a Pidture, if it have not thofe circumfiances pe~ 

culiar 
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« preferred, although Symbols are only Ch.IIF, 
¢ known by Habit or Inftitution, while" 
<< Imitations are recognized by a kind of 
ἐς natural Intuition ?’—To this it may be 


a 


anfwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately vifible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Difcourfe would have 
been perfectly fuperfluous. But now, 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itfelf, we are necefiarily compel- 
led, when we communicate our Thoughts, 


to 


culiar to Socrates, the bald, the flat-nofed, and the Eyes 
projecting, cannot properly be called a Reprefentation of 
him. But a SyMBou or 51ΟΝ (for the Philsfopher 
Ariftotle ufes both names) is wholiy in our own powe- 
er, as depending fingly for its exifience on our imagina- 
tion. Thus for example, as to the time when two armies 
fhould engage, the Symbol or Sign may be the founding of 
a Trumpet, the throwing of a Torch, (according to what 
Euripides /ays, 

But when the flaming Torch was hurl'd, the fign 

Of purple fight, as when the Trumpet founds, &c.) 
or elfe one may fuppofe the elevating of a Spear, the dart- 
ing of a TV eapon, and a thoufand ways befides. Amman. 


in Lib, de interp/ p. 17.-b. 
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Ch. III. toconvey them to each other through a Me- 
στο’ diuin which is corporeal (c). And hence it 
is that all Signs, Marks, Imitations, and 
Symbols muft needs be /en/fisle, and ad- 
drefled as fuch to the Senfes (d). Now 

THE SENSES, we know, never exceed 

their natural Limits; the Eye perceives 

no Sounds ; the Ear perceives no Figures 

nor Colours. If therefore we were to 
converfe, not by Symbols but by Imitations, 

as far as things are characterized by Fi- 

gure 


(c) Ab ψυχαὶ αἱ ἡμέτεραι!» ψυμναὶ μὲν soar τῶν 
σωμάτων, ἠδύναντο δι᾽ αὐτῶν τῶν νοηματων σημαίνειν 
ἀλλήλαις τὰ τραγματα' ᾿Ἐπειδὴ δὲ σώμασι συνδέδεν- 
ται, δίκην νέφες περικαλύπΊεσιν ἀυτῶν τὸ νοερὸν, ἐδεή- 
θησαν τῶν ἀνομάτων, δι᾿ ὧν σημαίνεσιν ἀλλήλαις τὰ 
πράγματα. Animt nofiri a corporis compage fecreti res 
viciffim animi conceptionibus fignificare poffent: cum au- 
tem corporibus involuts fint, perinde ac nebula, ipforum 
intelligendi vis obtegitur : quocirca opus eis fuit nomini- 
bus, quibus res inter fe fignificarent. Ammon. in Preedi- 
cam. p. 18. a. 

(4) Quicquid feindi poffit in differentias fatis nume- 
rofas, ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo differ- 
entia ille fenfui perceptibiles /int) fieri pote/? vehiculum 
cogitationum de homine in hominem. Bacon. de Augm. 
Scient, VI. 1. 


4 
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gure and Colour, our Imitation weuld be Ch. IIT. 
neceflarily thro’ Figure and Colour alfo. τ 
Again, as far as they are characterized by 
Sounds, it would for the fame reafon be 

thro’ the Medium of Sounds. The like 

may be faid of all the other Senfes, the 
Imitation ftill fhifting along with the Ob- 

jects imitated. We fee then how conpli- 

cated {ach Imitation would prove. 


Ir we fet LancuacE therefore, as a 
Symbol, in oppofition to fuch Imitation; if 
we reflect on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other; if we con- 
fider the Eafe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eafe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a* Speed, which 
equals the Progrefs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppofe to this the difficulty and 
length of Imitations; if we remember 
that fome Objects are capable of no Imi- 
tations at all, but that all Objects univer- 
fally may be typified by Symbols; we may 


plainly 


* Enea wlegotvra—See before p. 325. 
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Ch. IL. plainly perceive an Anfwer to the Queftion 
t—v— here propofed «* Why, in the common 

«4 intercourfe of men with men, Imita- 

‘© tions have been rejected, and Symbols 

‘© preferred,” 


HENCE too we may perceive a Reafon, 
why there never was a Language, nor in- 
deed can poffibly be framed one, to exprefs 
the Properties and real Effences of things, 
as a Mirrour exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours. For if Language of itfelf 
imply nothing more, than certain Species 
of Sounds with certain Motions concomitant; 
if to fome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all; if to many others, 
where Attributes, they are no way effen- 
tial (fuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
ofa Tree during a ftorm) 1f this be true— 
it is impoffible the Nature of fuch Beings 
fbould be expreficd, or the leaft effential 
Property be any way imitated,, while be- 
tween the Medium and themfelves there is 
nothing CONNATURAL (e). 

Ir 


(¢) See Vol. T: Treatife II. “c.°2. p. 70. 
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Ir is true indeed, when Primitives were Ch. III. 

once eftablithed, it was eafy to follow the ~~ 
Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the juft deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water, 
and, Fire, being once annexed to thofe 
two Elements, i it was certainly morenatural 
to call Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry, of the laft, Fiery, than to come 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverfe. But why, and from what narty- 
ral Connections the Primitives themfelves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to affign a Reafon, as 
well in the inftances before us, as in moft 
others. We may here alfo fee the Reafon, 
why ALL LANGUAGE IS FOUNDED IN 
ComMPACT, and not in Nature; for fo are 
all Symbols, of which Words are a certain 
‘Species. 


THe Queftion remains if Worps are 
Symbols, then SyMBoLs OF WHAT ?— 


Zi. if 
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Ch. III. If it be anfwered, ΟΕ THINGS, the Que- 

---.- {tion returns, OF WHAT TuiNnGs ?>—If it 
be anfwered, of the feveral Individuals of 
Senfe, the various particular Beings, which 
exif? around us—to this, it is replied, may 
be raifed certain Doubts. In the firft place 
every Word will be in fact a proper Name. 
Now if all Words are proper Names, how 
came Lexicographers, whofe exprefs bufi- 
nefs is to explain Words, either wholly to 
omit proper Names, or at leaft to explain 
them, not from their own Art, but from 
Hiftory = 


Acain, if all Words are proper Names, 
then in ftridtnefs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if fo, 
then, as Individuals are infite, to make 
a perfect Language, Words muft be infinite 
al/o. But if infinite, then incomprehen= 
fible, and never to be attained by the wifeft 
Men; whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothefis would be as idle as that . 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 


Miffion-_ 
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Miffionaries (if they may be credited) ate Ch.III. 
tribute to the Chine/e. Ml: Seg 


Acain, 77 all Words are proper Names, 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only zufinite, but ever pafing, that 
the Language of thofe, who lived ages 
ago, will be as unknown zow, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
of every Cottage, muft be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
fuch is the Nature of Individuals, which 
it follows. 


AcAIN, if all Words are proper Names, 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will follow 
that in Language there can be no general 
Propofition, becaufe upon the Hypothefis 
all Terms are particular ; nor any Affirma- 
tive Propofition, becaufe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can 
be no Propofitions, but Particular Nega- 

2 1VES. 
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Ch.lll. σώ. But if fo, then is Language inca 

“~~ pable of communicating General Afirma- 
tive Truths—If fo, then of communicating 
Demonftration—If fo, then of communi- 
cating Sczences, which are fo many Syftems 
of Demonftrations—If fo, then of com- 
municating 4rés, which are the Theorems 
of Science applied practically—If fo, we 
fhall be little the better for it either in 
Speculation or in Praétice (e). And fo 
much for this Hypothefis; let us now try 
another. 


Tr Worps are not the Symbols of ex- 
ternal Particulars, it follows of courfe, 
they muft be THE SYMBOLS OF OUR 
Ipras: For this is evident, if they are not 


Symbols 


(2) The whole of Euclid (whofe Elements may be 
called the bafis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general Terms, and general Propofitions, moft of 
which are affirmative. So true are thofe Verfes, how- 
ever barbarous as to their ftile, 

Syllogizari non eft ex Particular, 


+ τ re at . 
Neve Negativis, relié concludere fi vis. 
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Symbols of things without, they can only Ch. III. 
be Symbols of fomething wthin. ek: 


Here then the Queftion recurs, if Sym- 
BOLS oF IpEas, then of wHAT IDEAs? 
— Or sENSIBLE IpEAs.—Be it fo, and 
what follows ?—Every thing in fact, which 
has followed already from the fuppofition 
of their being the Symbols of external 
Particulars; and that from this plain and 
obvious reafon, becaufe the feveral Ideas, 
which Particulars imprint, muft needs be 
as infinite and mutable, as they are them- 
felves. 


Ir then Words are neither the Symbols. 
of external Particulars, nor yet of parti- 
cular Ideas, they can be SymBots of πο- 
thing elfe, except of GENERAL IpEAs, be- 
caufe nothing elfe, except thefe, remains, 
—And what do we mean by GENERAL 
Ipras?—We mean suCH AS ARE COM- 
MON ΤῸ MANY INDIvIDUALS; not only 
to Individuals which exiftnow, but whica 


Z 3 exifted 


Ch. III, exifted in ages paft, and will exift in ages 

“—— future; fuch for example, as the Ideas 

| belonging tothe Words, Man, Lion, Cedar. 
—Admit it, and what follows ’—It fol- 
lows, that 7/Words are the Symbols of fuch 
general Ideas, Lexicographers may find 
employ, though they meddle not with 
proper Names. 


Ir follows that oxe Word may be, not 
homonymoufly, but truly and effentially com- 
mon to many Particulars, patt prefent and 
future ; fo that however thefe Particulars. 
may be zufinite, and ever ficeting, yet Lan- 
guage notwithftanding may be definite and 
fready. But if fo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities, without danger of in- 
curring the Chinefe Abfurdity *. 


Acain, it follows that the Language 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 
{tands 


* ce pe 418, 230. 
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ftands for the fame general Ideas, may be as Ch. III. 
intelligible now, as it was then. ‘The like cro, 
may he faid of the fame Language being 
accommodated to diftant Regions, and 

even to diftant Nations, amidft all the va- 

riety of ever mew and ever changing Ob- 

jects. 


Acain, it follows that Language may 
be expreflive of general Truths; and if fo, 
then of Demonftration, and Sciences, and 
Arts; and if fo, become fubfervient to 


purpofes of every kind (7). 


Now if it be true ‘ that none of thefe 
«© things could be afferted of Language, 
‘© were not Words the Symbols of general 
«¢ Tdeas—and it be further true, that thefe 
«‘ things may be all undeniably afferted 
‘© of Language’—it will follow (and that 
neceflarily) that WoRDs ARE THE SYM-. 
BOLS OF GENERAL IDEAS. 
ZL 4 AND 


et 


({) See before Note (¢). 
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Ch.Il]. AND yet perhaps even here may be an 

------ Objection. It may be urged, if Words are 
the Symbols of general Ideas, Language 
may anf{wer well enough the purpofe of 
Philofophers, who reafon about general, 
and abjiraé Subje&s—but what becomes 
of the bufinefs of ordinary Life? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Particu- 
Jars, where an Explanation by Language 
is as requifite, as in the higheft Theorems. 
The Vulgar indeed want it to xo other End. 
How then can this End in any refpeét be 
anfwered, if Language be expreflive of 
nothing farther than general Ideas? 


To this it may be anfwered, that Arts 
furely refpect the bufinefs of ordinary Life ; 
yet fo far are general Terms from being 
an Obftacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inftance fhould the meafuring Artift 
afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
labours, had not he firft through general 

4. Terms 
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Terms learnt thofe general Theorems, that Ch. III. 
refpect the doctrine and practice of Mente 
faration 3 


Bur fuppofe this not to fatisfy a perfe- 
yering Objector—fuppofe him ἴα inlift, 
that, admitting this to be true, there were 
fill a multitude of occafions for minute 
particularizing, of which 11 was not poffible 
for mere Generals to be fufceptible—fup- 
pofe, I fay, fych an Objection, what fhould 
we an{wer!——That the Objection was 
juft; that it was neceflary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of LANGUAGE, that 
it fhould be exprefive of PARTICULARS, 
as well as of GENERALS. We mutft how- 
ever add, that its gezera/ Terms are by 
far its moft excellent and effential Part, 
fince from thefe it derives ‘* that com- 
«* prehenfive Univer/ality, that juft pro- 
“ς portion of Precifion and Permanence, 
«< without which it could not poffibly 
«« be either learnt, or underftood, or ap- 


* plied to the purpofes of Reafoning and 


a“ 


«εἰ Science ;* 
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Ch. III. “ Science ;”’—that particular Terms have 

w+y— their Utility and End, and that therefore 
care too has been taken for a fupply of 
thefe. 


One Method of expreffing Particulars, 
is that of PropER Names. This is the 
leaft artificial, becaufe proper Names be- 
ing in every diftrict arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thofe, who know the 
Language perfectly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of DrriniTives or AR~ 
TICLES (9), whether we affume the pro- 
nominal, or thofe more ftrittly fo called. 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
exquifite 4r¢ of Language, which, with- 
out wandering into infinitude, contrives how 
to denote things infinite; that is to fay in 
other words, which, by the fmall Tribe 
of Definitives properly applied to general 


Terms, 


(g) See before p. 72, &c. 233, &e. 
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Terms, knows how to employ thefe laft, Ch. JII. 
tho’ in number jizite, to the accurate ex- ST 


preflion of infinite Particulars. 


To explain what has been faid by a 
fingle example. Let the general Term be 
Man. I have occafion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of fome Particular. Let 
it be required to exprefs this Particular, 
_ asunknown ; fay, a Man—known; 1 fay, 
THE Man—indefinite; any Man—dejinite ; 
A CERTAIN Man—pré/ent and near; THIS 
Man—prefent and diftant; THAT Man— 
like to fome other; sucu A Man—an inde- 
finite Multitude; many Men—a definite 
Multitude; a THOUSAND Men;—the ones 
of a Multitude, taken throughout; EVERY 
Man—the fame ones, taken with diftinction; 
EACH Man—taken in order ; rinst Man, 
SECOND Man, &c.—the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken collectively; att Men 
—the Negation of this Multitude; xo Man. 
But of this we have fpoken already, when 


we inquired concerning Definitives. 
I THE 
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Ch.lff. THE Sum of all is, that WorDs ARE 

“rr THE SYMBOLS oF IDEAS BOTH GENERAL 
AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE GENE- 
RAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, AND 
IMMEDIATELY; OF THE PARTICULAR, 
ONLY SECONDARILY, ACCIDENTALLY, 
AND MEDIATELY, 


SHOULD it be afked, “ why has Lan- 
““ guage this doub/e Capacity ?’—May we 
not afk, by way of return, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Intercourfe of 
exr Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, fo as to exprefs the whole of our 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies 
either INTELLECTION without Sen/ation, 
or SENSATION without IJztellection2 If 
not, how fhould Language explain the 
whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to exprefs the Objects, proper to each of 
the two Faculties? 


Te 
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To conclude—As in the preceding Ch.III. 
Chapter we confidered Language with a= 
view to its Matrer, fo here we have 
confidered it with a view toits Form. Its 
MatTrer is recognized, when it is confi- 
dered as ὦ Vo:ce; its For, as it is fgnifi- 
cant of our feveral Ideas ; fo that upon the 
whole it mzy be defined—A System oF 
ARTICULATE VoIcEes, THE SYMBOLS ; 
OF ΟΥΒ IDEAS, BUT OF THOSE PRIN- 
CIPALLY, WHICH ARE GENERAL OR 
UNIVERSAL. 


CHAP. 
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C .H.A;P....d¥y 


Concerning general or univerfal Ideas. 


Ch.IV. Mee having been faid in the pre- 
yr ceding Chapter about GENERAL 


OR UNIVERSAL IDEAs, it may not perhaps 
be amifs to inquire, by what procefs we 
come to perceive them, and what kind of 
Beings they are; fince the generality of 
men think fo meanly of their exiftence, 
that they are commonly confidered, as 
little better than Shadows. Thefe Sen- 
timents are not unufual even with .the 
Philofopher now a days, and that from 
caufes much the fame with thofe, which 
influence the Vulgar. 


Tue Vurcar merged i Senfe from 
their earlieft Infancy, and never once 


dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
fait, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purfe, imagine nothing 

to 
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to be real, but what may be ζωμεά, or Ch. Ty, 
touched. Tur Puitosopuer, as to {Πε 
matters being of much the fame Opinion, 
in Philofophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amufements, deeming nothing 
Demonftration, if it be not made ocular. 
Thus inftead of afcending from Sen/é to 
Intelle& (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Senfe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loft in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Hence 
then the reafon why the fublimer parts of 
Science, the Studies of Minp, INTELLEC~ 
TION, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 
are in a manner neglected ; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experiment, is deemed no better than 


mere Hypothefis. 


AND yet it is fomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of fuch Notions, that 
there fhould ftill remain two Sciences in 

fafhion, 
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Ch.IV. fathion, and thefe having their Certainty 

“v——’ o f all the leaft controverted, which are not 
in the minuteft article depending upon Expe- 
riment. By thefe 1 mean ARITHMETIC, 
and GEoMETRY (a). But to come to our 
Subject concerning GENERAL IpEAs. 


MaAn’s 


(2) The many noble Theorems (fo ufeful in life, 
and fo admirable in themfelves) with which thefe two 
ScrENcEs fo eminently abound, arife originally from 
PRINCIPLES, THE MOST OBVIOUS IMAGINABLE 3; 
Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and apparatus of 
EXPERIMENT, that they are /e/f-evident to every one, 
poflefied of common fenfe. I would not be underftood, 
in what I have here faid, or may have faid elfewhere, to 
undervalue EXPERIMENT 3 whofe importance and uti- 
lity I freely acknowlege, in the many curious Noftrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the - 
neceflary Arts of life. Nay, I go farther—I hold αὐ 
juftifiable Praétice in every kind of Subjec? to be founded 
in EXPERIENCE, which is no more than the refult of 
many repeated EXPERIMENTS. ButI muft add with- 
al, that the man who acts from Experience alone, tho’ 
he act ever fo well, is but an Empiric or Quack, and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every other Subjeét. 
It is then only that we recognize ArT, and that the 
Empiric quits his name for the more honourable one 
of ARTIST, when to his ExpERIENCE he adds 

SCIENCE, 
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Man’s First Perceptions are thofe Ch.IV. 
of the SeNsEs, in as much as they com-“~Y"~ 
mence from his earlieft Infancy. Thefe 
Perceptions; if not infinite, are at leaft 
indefinite, and more fleeting and tranjient, 
than the very Objects, which they exhibit, 

4 becaufe 


Screnck, and is thence enabled to tell us; not only, 
WHAT is to be done, but wuy it is to be done; for ART 
is a compofite of Experience and Science, Experience 
providing it Materials, and Science giving them a 
Form. 


In the mean time, while ExpERIMENT is thus ne- 
ceflary to all PRACTICAL Wispom, with refpect to 
PURE and SPECULATIVE SCIENCE, as we have 
hinted already, it has not the leaft todo. For who 
ever heard of Logic, or Geometry, or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally? ΤΕ is indeed by the application 
of thefe that Experiments are rendered ufeful ; that they 
are affumed into Philofophy, and in fome degree made 
a part of it, being otherwife nothing better than puerile 
amufements. But that thefe Sciences themfelves fhould 
depend upon the Subjects, on which they work, is, as 
if the Marble were to fafhion the Chizzle, and not the 
Chizzle the Marble. 


Aa 
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Ch.IV. becaufe they not only depend upon the 

wv vxiffence of thofe Objects, but becaufe 
they cannot fubfift, without their zmme- 
diate Prefence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be mo Senfation of either Paft or 
Future, and confequently had the Soul no 
other Faculties, than the Sen/es, it never 
could acquire the leaft Idea of ΤΊΜΕ (4). 


But happily for us we are not deferted 
here. We have in the firft place a Faculty, 
called IMAGINATION or Fancy, which 
however as to its exergies it may be fub- 
fequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and τ ὃ. ‘Tuts it is which 
retains the fleeting Forms of things, when 
Things themfelves are gone, and a// Senfa- 
tion at an end, 


Tuat this Faculty, however connected 
with Senfe, is {till perfectly different, may 
be 


(2) See before p. 105. Seealfo p. 112. Note (f). 


ὃ 
k 
% 
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be feen from hence. We have an Iagi- ΟΠ ΙΝ, 
nation of things, that are gone and ex- ~*~” 
tinct; but no fuch things can be made ob- 

jects of Senfation. We have an eafy come 

mand over the Objects of our Imagina- 

tion, and can call them forth in almoft 

what manner we pleafe; but our Sen/a- 

tions are neceflary, when their Objects are 
prefent, nor can we controul them, but 

by removing either the Objects, or ours 

felves (c). 


As 


RR -- -τ---ττετ-πσπτπτπας τ ῃ - - - - - 


(c) Befides the diftinguifhing of Sensation from 
IMAGINATION, there are two other Faculties of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought carefully 
to be diftinguifhed from it, and thefe are MNH MH, 
and ANAMNHZI*, Memory, and REcoLiEc- 
TION, 


When we view fome rel of fenfation repofed within 
us, without thinking of its rife, or referring it to any fen- 
fible Objed?, this is PHansy or IMAGINATION, 


When we view fome fuch relié?, and refer it withal 
to that fenfible Objeé?, which in time ῥα was its caufe and 
original, this is Memory. 


Aaz2 Laftly 


Ch.Iv. 


opm 


HERMES, 


As the Wax would not be adequate 
to its bufinefs of Signature, had it not a 
Power to retain, as well as to receive; the 
fame holds of the Sour, with refpe@ to 
Senfe and Imagination. SENSE is its re= 

ceptive 


Laftly the Road, which leads to Memory through a 
Jertes of Ideas, however connected whether rationally or 
cafually, this is RECOLLECTION. I have added ca- 
fually, as well as rationally, becaufe a cafual connection 
is often fuficient. Thus from feeing a Garment, I 
think of its Owner ; thence of his Habitation; thence 
of Woods ; thence of Timber ; thence of Ships, Sea- 
hghts, Admirals, Ge. 


If the Diftin@tion between Memory and Phanfy be 
not fufficiently underftood, it may be illuftrated by be- 
ing compared to the view of a Portrait. When we 
contemplate a Portrait, «without thinking of whem it is 
the Portrait, fuch Contemplation is analogous to 
PHansy. When we view it with reference to the Ori- 
ginal, whom it reprefents, {uch Contemplation is analo- 
gous to Memory. 


We may go farther. ImMAGINATION or PHANsY 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are te 
come. tis here that Hopeand Fear paint all their plea- 
fant, and all their painful Pi€tures of Futurity. But 
Memory is confined in the ftricteft manner to the ῥα. 

What 


ee eee 
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ceptive Power; IMAGINATION, its re-Ch.IV. 
Zentive. Had it Senfe without Imagina-““~—""”" 
tion, it would not be as Wax, but as Wa- 

ter, where tho’ all Impreffions may be 
inftantly made, yet as foon as made they 

are as inftantly loft, 


Tuus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call Sense 
(if we pleafe) @ kind of tranfient Imagina- 
zion; and IMAGINATION on the contrary 
a kind of permanent Senfe (4). 


Now 


‘What we have faid, may fuffice for our prefent pur- 
pofe. He that would learn more, may confult ifort. 
de Anima, L. 111. c. 3, 4. and his Treatife de AZem. et 
Remini (c. 


(4) Τί τοίνυν ἐςὶν ἡ φανασία ὧδε ἂν γνωρίσαιμεν" 
Osi νοεῖν ἐν ἡμῖν ἀπὸ τῶν ἐνεργειῶν τῶν wees τὰ ἀισθηταὶ, 
διον τύπ]ον (dege τύπον) ta x ἀναξωγράφημα ἐν τῷ 
πρώτῳ ἀισβητηρίῳ, ἐγκατάλειμμιά τι τῆς ὑπὸ τῷ αισθηΣ 
ψινομένης κινήσεως, 0 Hy μηκέτι τῷ ἀισθητα παρόντος, 
ὑπομένει τὲ κ᾽ σώζεται, ὃν ὥστσερ ἐμκών τις ἀντῶ, ὃ ν»ἡ 


Aa 3 τῆς 
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Ch.IV. Now as our Feet in vain venture to 

πὶ walk upon the River, till the Froft bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; fo does the Soux in vain feek to exert 
its higher Powers, the Powers I mean of 
Reason and Intetvect, till Imacti- 
NATIoN firft fix the fluency of 88 Ν 88, and 
thus provide a proper Bafis for the fupport 
of its higher Energies, 


AFTER 


τῆς μνήμης ἡμῖν σωδόμενον ἀήιον ylueras τὸ τοιξτὸν 
ἐγκατάλειμμα» My τὸν τοιῦτον ὥσπερ τύπον; ΦΑΝ- ᾿ 
ΤΑΣΙΑΝ καλδσινν Now what PHANSY or [μ4- | 
GINATION if we m i explain as follows. We may 
conceive to be formed within us, from the operations of our 
Senfes about μη ble Subjects, fome Inpreffion (as it were) 
or Piéture in our original Senforium, being a relié of that 
motion caufed a us by the external objet? ; a relia, 
which when the external objec? is no longer prefent, remains 
and is fill preferved, being as it were its fmage, and 
which, by being thus preferved, becomes the caufe of our 
having Memory. Now fuch a fort of reli and (as it 
were) I:mpreffion they call PHawsy or IMAGINATION, 


flex, Aphrod, de Anima, p. 135. Ὁ. Edit. Ald, 
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AFTER this manner, in the admirable Ch Ty, 
Oeconomy of the Whole, are Natures fub- —~—~ 
ordinate made fubfervient to the higher. 

Were there xo Things external, the Senfes 
could not operate; were there no Senfa- 
tions, the Imagination could not operate ; 
and were there no Imagination, there could 
be neither Reafoning nor Intelleétion, {uch 
at leaft as they are found in Man, where 
they have their Intenfions and Remiflions 
in alternate fuccefiion, and are at firft no- 
thing better, than @ mere CapaciTy or 
Power. Whether every Intellect begins 
thus, may be perhaps a queftion ; efpe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
divine, to which *Intenfionand Remiifion 
«© and mere Capacity are unknown (¢).” 
But not to digrefs, 

It 


(6) See p. 162. The Life, Energy, or Manner of 
Man’s Exiftence is not a little different from that of 
the Derry. Tue Lire or Man has its Effence in 

Aa 4 ΝΌΤΙΟΝ. 
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Ch.lV. Ivisthenon thefe permanent Phantafins 
t——— that THE HUMAN Minp firft works, and 
by 


Motion. This is not only true with refpect to that 
lower and fubordinate Life, which he fhares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer fubfift 
than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewife true in 
that Life, which is peculiar to him as Man, Objects 
from without firft move our faculties, and thence we 

nove of ourfelves either to Praéiice or Contemplation. 
But the Lire or Existence of Gop (as far as we 
can conjecture upon fo tranfcendent a Subje€t) is not 
only complete throughout Eternity, but complete in 
every Inflant, and is for that reafon IMMUTABLE and 
SUPERIOR To ALL ΜΌΤΙΟΝ, 


It is to this diftinétion that Arifotle alludes, when 
he tells us—OUv yap μόνον κινήσεως ἐςιν ἐνέργεια, ἀλλα 
2 ὠκινησίας" my ἡδονὴ μᾶλλον ἐν ἠρεμίᾳ ἐξὶν) ἢ ἐν κινής 


Ἂ, \ 4 Ν Ν Ν ἮΝ, 
gest μεταβολὴ δὲ πάντων γλυκὺ, καταὶ τὸν ποιητὴν, 


διὸ πονηρίαν τινα" ὥσπερ yap ἄνθρωπος ἐυμετάξολος ἃ 
πονηρὸς, % ἡ Φύσις ἡ δεομένη μεταξολῆς" ey γὰρ ὡπλῇ, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐπιεικής. For there is not only an Energy of Mos 
TION, but of IMMOBILITY ; and PLEASURE or FE- 
Licity exifis rather in Rest than in Motion; 
Change of all things being fweet (according to the Poet) 
from a principle of Pravity in thofe who believe fo. For 

‘4 
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by an Energy as fpontaneous and familiar Ch.1V. 
to its Nature, as the feeing of Colours is“ 
familiar to the Eye, it difcerns at once 

what 


jn the fame mauner as the bad man is one fickle and change= 
able, fo is that Nature bad that requireth Variety, in as 
much as fuch Nature is neither fimple nor even. Eth, 
Nicom. VII. 14. ὃς Ethic. Eudem. VI. μι fiz. 


It is to this UNALTERAELE NATURE OF THE 
Deity that Boethius refers, es ‘cn he fays in thofe 
elegant verfes, 


———-Tempus ab #v0 
Ire jubes STABILISQUE MANENS das cunéa 
mMovErte 


From this fingle principle of ImmorniLity, may be 
derived fome of the nobleft of the Divine Attributes ; 
fuch as that of Impassive, IncorRUupTIBLE, In- 
CORPOREAL, &c. Vide Arifiot. Phyfic. VIII. Me. 
taphyf. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9. το. Edit. Du Val. See alfa 
Vol. I. of thefe Treatifes, p. 262 to 266—alfo p. 295, 
where the Verfes of Boethius are quoted at length, 


Tt muft beremembered however, that tho’ we are not 
Gods, yet as rational Beings we have within us fome- 
thing Divine, and that the more we can become fupe- 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable, 

2 Ρε- 
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Ch.IV. what in MANY is ONE; what in things 
hy DISSIMILAR ANG DIFFERENT IS SIMILAR 


and the same (//. By this it comes to 
behold 


permanent, and rational, the higher we fhall advance 
in real Happinefs and Wifdom. ‘This is (as an antient 
ἵν ε 7, ~ ~ eos ‘ 
writer fays)—Opoiwois τῷ Θεῷ κατὰ τὸ δυνατὸν, the 
becoming like to Gop, as far as in our power. "Γοῖς μὲν 
Ss 

yap Seois was ὁ BiG μακάρι" τοῖς δ᾽ δινθρώποις, 
ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ὁμοίωμιά τι τῆς τοιαύτης ἐνεργέιας ὑπάρχει». 
For to THE Gons @; fays another antient) the whole 
of life is one continued happine/s , but to MEN, itis fo far 
happy, as it rifes to the refemblance of fo divine an Energy. 
See Plat. in Theatet. 4ri/f. Eth. X. 8. 


(f) This connective Act of the Soul, by 
which it views ONE IN MANY, is perhaps one of the 
principal Acts of its moft excellent Part. It is this re- 
moves that impenetrable mift, which renders Objeé#s of 
Intelligence invifible to lower faculties. Were it not for 
this, even the fenfible World (with the help of all our 
Senfations) would appear as unconnected, as the words 
of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor 
the Touch alone, nor the Cdour alone, that makes 
the Rofe, but it is made up of all thefe, and other at- 
tributes UNITED ; not an wnfnown Conftitution of in- 
fenfible Parts, but a kncevn Conftitution of /en/ible Parts, 
unlefs we chufe to extirpate the poflibility of natural 
Knowledge, 


WHat 


Γ᾽ αν 
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behold a kind of /uperior Objects; a new ΟΠ ΕΝ. 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehenfive τ 
than 


Wuar then perceives this CoNstiTuTION or 
Union ?—Can it be any of the Senfes ?—No one of 
thefe, we know, can pafs the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alfo. It is the fame in other 
inftances. We muft neceflarily therefore recur to 
fome HIGHER COLLECTIVE Power, to give us a 
profpect of Nature, even in thefe her /ubordinate WVholes, 
much more in that comprehenfive Whole, whofe Sym- 
pathy is univerfal, and of which thefe fmaller Wholes 
are all no more than Parts. 


But no where is this collecting, and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreflion) this unifying Power more con- 
{picuous, than in the fubjects of pure TRutH. By 
virtue of this power the Mind views Oxe general Idea, 
in many Individuals; One Propoftion in many general 
Ideas ; One Syllogifm in many Propofitions; tillat length 
by properly repeating and connecting Syllogifm with 
Syllogifm, it afcend into thofe bright and /feady regtons 
of SCIENCE, 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 


Adfpergunt, &c. Lucr. 
: 


͵ Even 
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Ch.IV. than thofe of Senfe; a Race of Percepe 
ben tions, each one of which may be found intire 
and 


Even negative Truths and negative Conclufions can- 
aot fubfift, but by bringing Terms and Propofitions 
together, fo neceffary is this UNITING Power to every 
Species of KNOWLEDGE. See p. 3. 250. 


He that would better comprehend the diftin€tion be- 
tween SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, and INTELLEC- 
‘TivE, may obferve that, when a Truth is fpoken, it 
is heard by our Ears, and underffood by our Minds. 
That thefe two Acts are different, is plain, from the 
example of fuch, as hear the founds, without know- 
ing the language. But to fhew their difference ftill 
ftronger, let us fuppofe them to concur in the fame 
Man, who fhall both hear and underfiand the Truth 
propofed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles. ‘That this 
is ONE Truth, and uot two or many Truths, I believe 
none will deny. Let me afk then, in what manner 
does this Truth become perceptible (if at all) to Sen- 
saTion?—The Anfwer is obvious ; it is by fucceflive 
Portions of little and little at a time. When the firft 
Word is prefent, all the fubfequent are ab/fent; when 
the Jaft Word is prefent, all the previous are abfent; 
when any of the middle Words are prefent, then are 
there fome abfent, as well of one fort as the other, 
No more exifts at once than a fingle Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much is mot, (to Senfation at Jeaft) ag 

tha’ 
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dnd whole in the feparate individuals of anCh.vV, 
infinite and ficeting Multitude, without de-—“™“ 


parting 


tho’ it never had been, or never was to be. And fo 
much for the perception of SENsE, than which we fee 
nothing can be more diffipated, fleeting, and detached, 
«And is that of the Minn, fimilar ?—~Admit it, and 
what follows?—It follows, that oxe Mind would ne 
more recognize one Truth, by recognizing its Terms 

S ucceffively and apart, than many diftant Minds would 
recognize it, were it diftributed among them, a dif- 
ferent part to each. The cafe is, every TRUTH is 
ONE, tho’ its Terms are MANY. It is in no refpec& 
true by parts at a time, but it is true of neceflity at 
once, and in an inftant.—What Powers therefore re- 
‘ognize this Oneness or Unity ?—Where even 
does it refide, or what makes it?——Shall we anfwer 
with the Stagirite, Τὸ δὲ EN ΠΟΙΟΥ͂Ν τῦτο ὁ 
ΝΟΥΣ ἕκαςον---Ἰ Ὁ this be allowed, it fhould feem, 
where SENsaTION and INTELLECTION appear to 
concur, that Senfation was of Many, Intellection was 
of One; that Senfation was temporary, divifible and 
Jucceffive ; IntelleCtion, inflantaneous, indivifibl:, and at 
once. 


If we confider the Radii of a Circle, we fhall find 
at the Circumference that they are MANY; at the 
Center that they are one. Let us then fuppofe Srwss 
and Mrnp to view the fame Radii, only Jet Senie 
view them at the Circumference, Mind at the Center ; 

and 
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Ch.IV. parting from the unity and permanence of 
its own nature. 


AND 


and hence we may conceive, how thefe Powers differ, 
even where they jointly appear to operate in perception 
of the fame objeck. 


There is ANOTHER AcT oF THE Muinp, the 
very reverfe of that here mentioned; an A&t, by 
which it perceives not one in many, but MANY IN 
one. This is that mental Separation, of which we 
have given fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book; that Refolution or Analyfis, which enables us | 
to invefligate the Caufes, and Principles, and Elements of 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abftract any particular Attribute, and make it dy 
itfelf the Subject of philofophical Contemplation. 
Were it not for this, it would be difficult for particu- 
lar Sciences to exift ; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the feveral Attributes of fenfible 
Subftances, How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Optics, were we néceflitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure, two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but aflociated? Imen- 
tion not a multitude of other fenfble qualities, fome 
of which ftill prefent themfelves, whenever we look on 
any coloured Body. 


I 
Thole 
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ΑΝ thus we fee the Proce/s by which Ch.lV. 
qwe arrive at GENERAL IpeEas; for the ποῦ 
Per- 


Thofe two noble Sciences, ARITHMETIC and 
GEOMETRY, would have no bafis to ftand on, were 
it not for this feparative Power. They are both con- 
verfant about Quantity; Geomeiry about CONTI- 
Nuous Quantity, Arithretic about DiscRETE. Ex- 
TENSION is eflential to continucus Quantity; Mo- 
Naps, or Units, to Difcrete. By feparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are furrounded, 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they are all dver/;- 
fied, we leave nothing but thofe stmpLE and PER- 
FECTLY sIMILAR Units, which being combined 
make NuMBER, and are the Subject of ARITHME- 
Tic. Again, by feparating from Body every poffible 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenfion of Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs, (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be βοάν no 
Jonger) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Macnr- 
TUDE, the contemplation of whofe properties makes 
the Science of Geometry. 


By the fame analytical or feparative Power, we in- 
veftigate DerFINniTions of ail kinds, each one of 
which is a developed WVird, as the fame Word is an in- 
veloped Definition. 


To conclude—In ComposITION AND Division 
CONSISTS THE WHOLE OF SCIENCE, CompPosI- 
TION 
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Ch.1V. Perceptions here mentioned are in fad tid 


t—-— other. In thefe too we perceive the ob= 


jects of Screncz and REAL KNowLeEGE; 
which can by no means be, but of that 
which is general, and definite, and fixt (5). 

Here 


TION MAKING AFFIRMATIVE TRUTH, AND 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILIARI- 
TIES AND IpenriTies; Division MAKING NE= 
GATIVE TRUTH, AND PRESENTING THEM TO 
Us UNDER THEIR DIssIMILARITIES AND Dr- 
VERSITIES. 


And here, by the way, there occurs a Queftion.— 
Tf all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufinefs of 
Science as well to compound as to feparate; may we not 
fay that thofe Philofophers took Half of Wifdom for 
the Whole, who diftinguifhed it from Wits as if Wis- 
pom only /éparated, and Wir only brought together ? 
—Yet fo held the Philofopher of MJalmfbury, and the 
Author of the Effay on the Human Underfianding. 


() The very Etymologies of the Words EIEI- 
ZTHMH, Scientia, and UNDERSTANDING, 
may ferve in fome degree to fhew the nature of thefe 
Faculties, as well as of thofe Beings, their true and 
proper Objeéts. EMIZETHMH ὠνόμαςαι, dia τὸ 
ἘΠῚ ETAXIN w ὅρον τῶν πραγμάτων ἄγειν ἡμᾶς, 

τὴῷ 
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Here too even Individuals, however of Ch.IV. 
themfelves unknowable, become objets of πτυ τ 


Knowlege, 


τῆς dogisias x μεταξολὴς τῶν ἐπὶ μέρες ἀπάγεσα᾽ ὁ 
y%p ἐπιςήμιη περὶ τοὶ καβόλε % ἀμεταπἼωτα καταγιί- 
νεται" Science (EILIZTHMH) bas its name from 
bringing us (ἘΠῚ ΣΤΑΣΙΝ) τὸ some Srop and 
Bounpary of things, taking us away from the unbounded 
nature and mutability of Particulars ; for it is converfant 
about Subjects, that are general, and invariable. Niceph, 
Blem. Epit. Logic. p. 21. 


This Etymology given by Blemmides, and long be- 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics, came originally 
from Plato, as may be feen in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Scrates, having 
firft (according to the Heraclitean Philofophy which 
Cratylus favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
with a view to that Flow and unceafing Mutation, fup- 
pofed by Heraclitus to run thro’ all things, at length 
changes his Syftem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to be per- 
manent and fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
-- Σκοπῶμεν δή, ἐξ ἀυτῶν ἀναλαβόντες weary μὲν 
τῶτο τὸ ὄνομα τὴν ἘΠΙΣΤΉΜΗΝ, ὡς ὠμφιξόλον 
ἐξι9 % μᾶλλον ἔοικε σημαῖνόν τι ὅτι ΙΣΤΗΣΙΝ 
ἡμῶν ἘΠῚ τοῖς πράγμασι τὴν ψυχὴν, ἢ ὅτι συμπερι- 
Φέρεται. Let us confider then (fays he) fome of the very 

Bb Woras 
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Ch.IV. Knowlege, as far as their nature will per- 


“τ΄ mit. For then only may any Particular 
be 


Words already examined 5 and in the firft place, the Word 
SCIENCE ; how dif/putable is this (as to its former Ety- 
mology) bow much more naturally does it appear to figni- 
Jy, that IT STOPS THE SouL AT THINGS, than 
that it is carried about with them. Plat. Cratyl. p. 437- 
Edit. Serr. 


The difputable Etymology, to which he here al- 
ludes, was a ftrange one of his own making in the for- 
mer part of the Dialogue, adapted to the fowing Sy- 
ftem of Heraclitus there mentioned. According to this 
notion, he had derived ἘΠΙΣΤΉΜΗ from ἕπεσθαι 
and μένειν, as if it kept along with things, by perpetu- 
ally following them in their motions. See Plato as be- 
fore, p. 412. . 


As to SCIENTIA, we are indebted to Scaler for 
the following ingenious Etymology. RaTiocina- 
TIO, motus quidam eff ; SCIENTIA, quies: unde et no- 
men, tum apud Grecos, tum etiam noftrum. Παρὰ τὸ 
ἘΠῚ IZTAZOAI, ἘΠΙΣΤΉΜΗ. Sifitur enim 
mentis agitatio, et fit fpecies in animo. Sic Latinum 
ScIENTIA, ots γίνεται ΣΧΕΣΙΣ TOY ONTO, 
Nam Latini, quod nomen entis fimplex ab ufu abjecerunt 
atgue repudiarunt, omnibus aciivis participiis idem ad- 
junxerunt. Audiens, céxswv ὧν. Sciens, ogav ὧν. διαί. 


in Theophr, de Caufis Plant. Lib. I, p. 17. 
The 
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be faid to be known, when by afferting τὸ Ch.IV. 
to be ὦ Man, or an Animal, or the like, <r” 


we 


The Englifh Word, UNDERSTANDING, theans 
hot fo properly Knowlege, as that Faculty of the Souls 
where Knowlege refides. Why may we not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
prefent it as a kind of firm Ba/s, on which the fair 
Stru€ture of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup- 
pofed to sTAND UNDER them, as their immoveable 
Support ? 


Whatever may be faid of thefe Etymologies, whe- 
ther they are true or falfe, they at leaft prove their 
Authors to have confidered Science and UNDER- 
STANDING, not as fleeting powers of Perception; like 
Senfe, but rather as fleady, permanent, and durable 
ComPREHENSIONS. But if fo, we muft fomewhere 
or other find for them certain /leady, permanent, and 
durable Oejects; fince if PERCEPTION OF ANY 
KiND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER- 
CEIVED, (whether it perceive ftraight as crooked, or 
crooked as ftraight ; the moving as fixed, or the fixed 
as moving) SUCH PERCEPTION MUST OF NECESSITY 
BE ERRONEOUS AND FALSE. ‘The following paf- 
fage from a Greek Platonic (whom we fhall quote again 
hereafter) feems on the prefent occafion not without 
its weight—Ei ést ψνῶσις angibssion τῆς ἀισθήσεως, 
tin ἂν % yas ἀληθεςέρα τῶν ἀισθητῶν. If there be 
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Ch.1V. we refer it to fome fuch comprehenfive, or 
πεν general Idea. 


Now it is of thefe coMPREHENSIVE and 
PERMANENT IDEAS, THE GENUINE PER= 
CEPTIONS OF PURE MIND, that WorDs 
of all Languages, however different, are 
the SymBors. And hence it is, that as 
the Perceptions include, fo do thefe their 

: SYMBOLS 


A KNOWLEGE more accurate than SENSATION 3 there 
muft be certain oBjects of {μοῦ knowlege MORE TRUE 
THAN OBJECTS OF SENSE. 


The following then are Queftions worth confider- 
ing,—What thefe Objects are?—Where they refide ὃ 
—And how they are to be difcovered ?—Not by expe- 
rimental Philofophy it is pla ; for that meddles with no- 
shing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable— 
nor even by the more refined and rational fpeculation 
of Mathematics ; fox this, at its very commencement, 
takes fuch Objects for granted. . We can only add, 
that if they refide in our own Minps, (and who, that 
has never looked there, can affirm they do not?) then 
will the advice of the Satirift be no ways improper, 


NEC TE QUASIVERIS EXTRA. 
Perf. 
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SYMBOLS expre/s, not this or that fet of Ch.IV. 
Particulars only, but all indifferently, ας 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Sal/bury to be transferred 

to York, tho’ new particular objects would 

appear on every fide, they would ftill no 

more want a new Language to explain 
themfelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 

All indeed, that they would want, would 

be the /ocal proper Names; which Names, 

as we have faid already *, are hardly a part 

of Language, but muft equally be learnt 

both by learned and unlearned, as often 

as they change the place of their abode. 


Ir is upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reafon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are zow intelli- 
gible; and why the Language of modern 
England is able to defcribe antient Rome ; 

Bb and 
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/ 
Ch.1V. and that of antient Rome to defcribe modera 
Sev" England (Δ). But of thefe matters we 
have fpoken before, 


§ 2. AND now having viewed the 
Procefs, by which we acquire general Ideas, 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to difcover (if we can prove fo 
fortunate) whence it ts that thefe Ideas origt- 
nally come. Af we can fucceed here, we 
may difcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at prefent appears fome- 
what obfcure. 


Let 


(Ὁ) As far as Human Nature, and the primary Gea 
vera both of Subfiance and Accident axe the fame in all 
places, and have been fo thro’ all ages: fo far all Lan- 
guages fhare one common IpEnTITY. As far as peo 
culiar fpecies of Sub/tance occur in different regions ; and 
much more, as far as the pofitive Inflitutions of religious 
aud civil Politics are every where different ; fo far each 
Language has its peculiar Diversity. To the Caufes 
of Diverfity here mentioned, may be added the diftin- 
guifoing Charaéter and Genius of every Nation, concerns 
ing which we fhall fpeak hereafter. } 
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Let us fuppofe any man to look forCh.IV. 
the firft time upon fome Work of Art, a 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
fufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abfent, an Jdea 
of what he had feen ?—And what is it, Zo 
retain fuch Idea?—It is to have A Form 
INTERNAL corre/pondent to THE EXTER= 
NAL; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devota of the Matter ; the 
External is united with it, being feen in 
the metal, the wood, and the like. 


Now if we fuppofe this Spectator to 
view many fuch Machines, and not fimply 
to view, but to confider every part of them, 
fo as to comprehend how thefe parts all 
operate to one End, he might be then 
{aid to poffefs a kind of INTELLIGIBLE 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derftand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had feen already, but every Work alfo of 
like Sort, which he might tee hereafter.— 

Bb 4 Should 
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Ch.IV. Should it be afked * which of thefe Forms 
“πο « as prior, the External and Senfible, or 
‘© the Internal and Intelligible;” the An- 
{wer is obvious, that the prior is the Sen- 


fible. 


Tuus then we fee, THERE ARE IN- 
TELLIGIBLE FORMS, WHICH TO THE 
SENSIBLE ARE SUBSEQUENT. 


Bur farther ftill—If thefe Machines be 
allowed the Work ποῦ of Chance, but of 
an Artif, they muft be the Work of one, 
who knew what he was about. And what 
is it, fo work, and know what one ts about ὃ 
—Lt is to have an Idea of what one is 
doing ; to poffefs A FoRM INTERNAL, cor- 
re[pondent to the EXTERNAL, to which ex- 
ternal tt ferves for an EXEMPLAR or AR- 
CHETYPE. 


Here then we have AN INTELLIGI- 
BLE FoRM, WHICH IS PRIOR TO THE 
SENSIBLE Form; which, being truly prior 

I as 
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as well in dignity as in time, can no moreCh.1V. 
become fubfequent, than Caufe can to Effet. 


Tuus then, with refpec@t to Works of 
ART, we may perceive, if we attend, a 
TRIPLE ORDER OF FoRMs; ome Order, 
intelligible and previous to thefe Works ; 
a fecond Order, fenfible and concomitant ; 
and a thirdagain, zéelligible and fubsequent, 
After the διῇ of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to work; thro’ the fecond, 
the Works themfelves exz/?, and are what 
they are; and in the third they become 
recognized, as mere Objects of Contempla- 
tion. To make thefe Forms by different 
Names more eafy to be underftood; she 
jirft may be called THE Maxer’s Form; 
the fecond, that of THE SuBJECT; and the 
third, that of THE CoNTEMPLATOR. 


Let us pafs from hence to Works of 
Narure. Let us imagine ourfelves view- 
ing fome diverfified Profpect ; ‘* a Plain, 
ἐς for example, fpacious and fertile; a 

ἐς ‘viper 
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Pe) 


Ch.IV. ** river winding thro’ it; by the banks 
“π΄. of that river, men walking and cattle 

“‘ grazing; the view terminated with 

“« diftant hills, fome craggy, and fome 
‘ covered with wood.” Here it is plain 
we have plenty of Forms NATURAL. 
And could any one quit fo fair a Sight, 
and retain no traces of what he had be- 
held ?—-And what is it, fo retain traces 
of what one has beheld ?—It is to have cer- 
tain FoRMS INTERNAL correfpondent to 
the EXTERNAL, and refembling them in 
every thing, except the being merged in 
Matter. Andthus, thro’ the fame refez- 
tive and collective Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forms natural, as be- 
fore with Forms artificial—Should it be 
afked, which of thefe natural Forms are 


An 


‘<¢ prior, the External ones viewed by the- 
“© Senfes, or the Internal exifting in the 
46 Mind?” the Anfwer is obvious, that 


the prior are the External. 


Tuus 
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Tuus therefore in NATuRE, as well asCh.IV. 
in ART, THERE ARE INTELLIGIBLE™ ~~ 
ForRMs, WHICH TO THE SENSIBLE ARE 
SUBSEQUENT. Hence then we fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Ni/ 
eff in INTELLECTU quod non prius fuit in 
Sensu; an Axiom, which we muft own 
to be fo far allowable, as it refpects the 


Ideas of a mere Contemplator. 


Bur to proceed fomewhat farther—Are 
natural Productions made By CHANCE, or 
By Drsicn?—Let us admit by Defign, 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
certainly * more exquifite than azy Works 
of Arr, and yet ¢/c/e we cannot bring 
ourfelves to fuppofe made by Chance.— 
Admit it, and what follows ?>—/Ve mu/t of 
necefity admit aMInp alfa, éecaufe DESIGN 
‘implies Minn, wherever it is to be found. 
Allowing therefore this, what do we 

mean 


* Arift. de Part. Animal, LI. οἱ 1, 
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Ch.IV. mean by the Term, Minp?—We mean 

“τ fomething, which, when it acts, knows what 
wt ts going to do; fomething ftored with Ideas . 
of its intended Works, agreeably to which 
Ideas thofe Works are Jafbioned. 


Tuart fuch Exemprars, PaTTerns, 
Forms, Ines (call them as you pleafe) 
mutt of necefity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courfe, if we admit the 
Caufe of Nature to be a Minp, aS above 
mentioned. For take away thefe, and 
what a Mind do we leave without them? 
Cuance furely is as knowing, as Minp 
WITHOUT IpEas; or rather Munp 
wiITHouT IpDEAs is no lefs blind than 
CHANCE. 


Tue Nature of thefe IpbEAs is not diffi- 
cult to explain, if we once come to allow 
a poflibility of their Exiftence. That they 
are exquifitely deautiful, various, and or- 
derly, is evident from the exquifite Beauty, 
Variety, and Order, feen in natural Sub- 

ftances, 
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ftances, which are but their Copzes or Pic- Ch.IV, 
tures. That they are mental is plain, as“ 
they are of the Effence of Minp, and con- 
fequently no Objects to any of the Sen/es, 

nor therefore circum{cribed either by Time 

or Place. 


Here then, on this Syftem, we have 
| plenty of ForRMs INTELLIGIBLE, WHICH 
ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL Forms 
SENSIBLE. Here too we fee that NATURE 
is not defective in her TRIPLE ORDER, 
having (like Art) her Forms previous, 
HER CONCOMITANT, and HER SuBsE- 


QUENT (1). 


~ 


THAT 


(1) Simplicius, in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls the fir/? Order of thefe intelligble Forms, 
τὰ πρὸ τῆς μεβέξεως, thofe previous to Participation, 
and at other times, ἡ ἐξηρημένη κοινότης, the tranfcendent 
Univerfality or Samenefs; the fecond Order he calls ra 
ἐν μεθέξει, thofe which exiff in Participation, that is, 
thofe merged in Matter; and at other times, he calls 
them ἡ κατατεταγμένη κοινότης, the fubordinate Univer- 
fality or Samenefi; laftly, of the third Order he fays, 

that 
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Ch.IV. Tuat the Previous may be juftly fo 
“τ called is plain, becaufe they are effentially 
prior 


that they have no independent exiftence of their owns 
“ ~ 4 ~ 
but that—vjaers ἀφελόντες ἀυταὰ ἐν ταῖς ἡμετέραις ἐν- 
΄ I ee ΄ . 
voiais, καθ΄ ἑαυτὰ ὑπερήσαμεν, we ourselves abftraéting 
them in sur own Imaginations, have given them by {με ab- 
fraction an exiflence as of themfélves, Simp. in Preedics 
p. 17. In another place he fays, in a language fome- 
what myfterious, yet {till comformable to the fame 
. Ss ΄ ‘ 
doGtrine—Myzore ἂν τριτ]ὸν ληπΊέον τὸ κοινὸν, τὸ μὲν 
5 = τ 5» “ ~ 
ἐξηρημιίνον τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαςα, x ἄιτιον τῆς ἐν ἀυτοῖς κοι- 
‘ Ν Ν , ε - ΄ « +: ee . 
VOTHTOS, κατὰ THY μίαν ἑαυτὰ Diow, ὥσπερ % τῆς δια- 
Φορότητος κατὰ τὴν πολυειδὴ τορόλην ιν---- δεύτερον δὲ Est 
‘\ Ν ‘ ᾽ \ ~ 3 7 nd ΄ Ww 2 
TQ XOWOvV, TO ATO Χοινᾷ AsTIB τοῖς διαφόροις ἔιδεσιν Eve 
P V7 Ne ΄ 3 ~ 7 \ XG -“ 
διδόμενον, γ5. ἐνυπάρχον ἀυτοῖς--οτρίτον δὲγ τὸ ἐν ταῖς 
Α sf / ? "5 f « ΄ὔ ε 
ἡμετέραις διανοίαις ἐξ ἀφαιρέσεως υφιςα μενον, ὑφξερο- 
ψενὲς dv——Perhaps therefore we muf? admit @ TRIPLE 
ORDER OF WHAT Is UNIVERSAL AND THE 


Same; that of the firft Order, tranfcendent and fuperior 
zo Particulars, which thro’ its uniform nature is the caufe 
of that Samene/s exifiing in them, as thre its multiform 
pre-conception it is the caufe of their Diverfity—that of 
the fccond Order, what 1s infufed from the firft univerfal 
Caufe into the various Species of Beings, and which has its 
exifience in thofe feveral Species—that of the third Order, 
what fubfifis by abftradiion in our own Underftandings, 
being of fubfequent origin to the ether twe. Ibid. p. 21. 

To 
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prir to all things elfe, The WHOLE VISI- Ch.IV. 
BLE Work LD exhibits nothing more, than που 
fo 


To Simplicius we fhall add the two following Quota- 
tions from Ammonius and Nicephorus Blemmides, which 
we have ventured to tranfcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they fo fully eftablith the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the works of thefe Authors 
are not eafy to be procured. 


Ἐννοείσθω τοίνυν δακϊύλιός τις ἐκϊύπωμα ἔχων, εἰ 
τύχοι. ᾿Αχιλλέως, % κηρία πολλὰ παρακείμενα" ὁ δὲ 
δαχ]ύλι Ὁ σφραγιζέτω τὲς unges παν]ας" ὕςερον δέ 
τις εἰσελθὼν x ϑεασάμεν» τὰ κηρία, ἐπιςήσας ὅτι 
waila ἐξ ἑνός εἰσιν ἐκὶυπώμαϊ», ἐχέτω wap’ ἀυτῷ τὸ 
ἐχ]ύπωμα τῇ διανοίᾳ. Ἡ τοίνυν σφραγὶς ἡ ἐν τῷ δακ- 
τυλίῳ λέγεται TIPO TQN ΠΟΛΛΩΝ εἶναι, 4 δὲ 
ἐν τοῖς κηρίοις, EN ΤΟΙΣ ΠΟΛΛΟΙ͂Σ’ 9 δὲ ἐν 
τῇ διανοίᾳ 72 ἀπομαξαμιένε, ἘΠῚ ΤΟΙ͂Σ ΠΟΛΛΟΙΣ, 
% ὑςερογενής. Tsto ὃν ἐννοείσθω % ἐπὶ τῶν ψενῶν ie 


> 3 ε Ν \ ~ , ” ᾽ 
tidwv' 0 γὰρ Δημιδργοςγ) ποίων DavTa, ἔχει wap 


ε = bs) , v7 ἄρ ἃς ~~. Wf 
SKUTW TH WHVTLY ταρασειγματα) οἷον, Wry ἄνθρωπον, 
3, Ν id 3.1: 6 ᾿ ἊΝ ~ avoow Bes ἊΣ «ὶ > ΝᾺ 
EXE TO EGOS Wap EXUTW τὰ ρωπὲ, ὥρος ὃ αῴορωνς 
/ δα 3 Ld 2. LA , ε ? > Ἀ 
Wavras woes. He de τις ενγαίη λέγων, ὡς wx εἰσι 
Ν ~ A * ἘΞ Ἁ ἔιδ' > ΄ Σ ἐν - c 
παρὰ τῷ Ansyoyy TH ehh, ακδέτω TAUTH, ὡς 0 
Ν δ ~ wv awe Ν ee ἌΡΑ Ra i a 
Anpsseyos ἡμιεργειγ Ἢ EWS TH UE ALTE Cimise~ 
΄ Ἅ 3 > Ws igs > 3 \ x 2 NS 3 ες 
Yee, ἢ BK εἰθως. AA εἰ μὲν μὴ εἰδὼς, 4X ἂν 
͵ , Ν fs - ee ΄ \ 3 Ἐ ~ a 
δημινργήσει. Tis γὰρ, μέλλων Woings Th, ἀγνοῖι Ὁ 
μέλλει 
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Ch.IV. fo many pafing Pictures of thefe zmmutable 
—v— Archetypes. Nay thro’ thefe it attains even 


a 


~ 3 ‘ ε e / , 
μέλλει wots ὁ yop, ws ἡ Φύσις, ἀλόγῳ δυνάμει 
~ ~ c 4 7 > ’ 
wos (ὅθεν x worse ἡ Φύσις, ἐκ ἐφισάνεσα γνωςι", 
nn ~ / © A ~ 
χῶς τῷ γιγνομιένῳ) Ἐπ δέ τι καθ᾽ ἕξιν λογικὴν τοοιεῖν 
φ ΄ ‘ / e 9 3 “ὁ ᾽ , a 
διδὲπε WarvTws TO ψιγνόμενον ur autre. Ex τοίνυν pan 
~ / ε ~ ae res ip 
χξιρον, ἢ κατὰ ἄνθρωπον, ὁ Θεὸς wore, οἷδε τὸ ὑπ᾽ 
~ > Sy «“ ~ 7 ἊΜ ε 
αὐτὰ γιγνόμενον" ἐν δὲ Gidev ὃ 'σοιξι, αὐτόθι δῆλον, ὡς 
~ “ ΝΣ bi δ᾽ 
tow ἐν τῷ Δημιαργῷ τὰ tidy. "Ese δὲ τὸ ξιδος ἐν τῷ 
~ > ~ a ΄ Χ 
Δημιεργῷ: ὡς ὁ ἐν τῷ δακϊυλίῳ τύπος" γὼ. λέγεταν 
Nn Ν Ν 
τῶτο τὸ tidus ΠΡῸ TQN ΠΟΛΛΩΝ, »» χωριςον 
~ ¢ ue a} Χ ~ 9 
τῆς ὕλης. "Ess δὲ τὸ ἔιδος τῷ ἀνθρώπε % ἐν τοῖς καθ 
’ Ν ~ ~ > / X 
Enasov ἀνθρώποις, ws τῶ ἐν τοῖς κηροῖς ἐκ]υπώμιατα" τὸ 
~ > 
λίψεται TH τοιαυτα EN ΤΟΙΣ MOAAOIS ἐιναι» 
Awa ΄ ie! ef , \ Ν Ν 7 
%, ἀχώριςω τῆς VANS. Θεασάμενοι δὲ τὸς κατὰ μέρος 
? / « / Ass ΝῚ ΓΝ Cees ¢ BA 
ἀνθρώπες, ὅτι Weivres τὸ οἰυτὸ εἶδος TH ἀνθρώπε ἔχεσιν» 
ε δι νιν ef ? / \ 7 Ν ΄ 
(ὡς ἐπὶ τῷ Usegov ἐλθόντος, x, ϑεασαμένε τὰ κηρία) 
? ‘ ἊΨ ~ 
ἀὠνεμαξάμεθα auto ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ" 55 λέγεται τῶτο 
” 
EMI ΤΟΙΣ MOAAOLS, ἤγουν μετὰ τὸ πολλοὶ, 
«“ , - ; . μα 
a, ὕςερογενές.  Intelligatur annulus, qui alicujus, ut- 
pote Achillis, imaginem infculptam habeat : multe infuper 
cere fint, et ab annulo imprimantur: veniat deinde quif- 
piam, videatque ceras omnes unius anauli impreffione for- 
matas, annulique impreffionem in mente contineat: figillum 
annulo infeulptum, ANTE MULTA dicetur: in cerulis 
impreffum, in MULTIS: guod vero in illius, qui illo ve- 
nerat witelligentid remanferit, POST MULTA, et pofte- 
rius 


OE νων... . Ὅλ. 4 


τσ ον ee ee 
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a Semblance of Immortality, and con- 
tinues 


rius genitum dicetur, Idem in generibus et formis intelli« 
gendum cenfeo: etenim ille optimus procreatcr mundi Deus, 
omnium rerum formas, atgue exempla habet apud fe: ut fe 
hominem efficere velit, in hominis formam, quam habet, 
intueatur, et ad illius exemplum cateros factat omnes. At 
fi quis refliterit, dicatque rerum formas apud Creatorem 
non effe : quafo ut diligenter attendat : Opifex, qua fucit, 
vel cognofcit, vel ignorat: fed is, qui nefeiet, nunguam 
quicquam faciet ; quis enim id facere aggreditur, quod fa- 
cere ignorat ? Neque enim facultate quadam rationis ex- 
perte aliquid aget, prout agit natura (ex quo conficitur, 
ut natura etiam agat, εἰ] que faciat, non advertat:) Si 
vero ratione quadam aliquid facit, quodcungue ab eo fac- 
tum eft omnino cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore ra- 
tione, quam homo, facit quid, que fecit cognovit : fi cog- 
novit que fecit, in ipfo rerum formas effe perfpicuum eft. 
Forma autem in opifice funt perinde ac in annulo fivillum, 
hecque forma ANTE MULTA, et avulfa a materia dict- 
tur. Atqui hominis fpecies in unoquoque homine εὖ, quem. 
admodum etiam figilla in ceris; et 1N MULTIS, nec avulfa 
a materia dicitur. At cum fingulos bomines anima confpi- 
cimus, et eandem in unoquoque formam atque éffigiem vide- 
mus, illa effigies in mente nofird infidens POST MULTA, 
et poflerius genita dicetur : veluti in illo guogue dicebamus, 
gui multa figilla in cerd uno et eodem annulo impreffa con- 
fpexerat. Aminon. in Prophyr. Introduct. p. 29. b. 


ἔς Λέγοναι 


385 
Ch.IV. 
.--ν} 


‘ 
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Ch.IV. tinues throughout ages to be sPEciFi- 
eats CALLY 


Atyovlas δὲ τὰ yan 4 τὰ εἴδη TIPO ΤΩΝ 
TOAAQN, EN ΤΟΙΣ, NOAAOT?Z, ἘΠῚ 
ΤΟΙΣ ΠΟΔΛΟΙ͂Σ᾽ οἷον ἐννοείσθω τι σφραγιφήριον» 
ἔχον % ἐζύπωμα τὸ τυχὸν» ἐξ ὃ 00 πολλὰ were 
λαξέτω τῷ ἐκϊυπώματί( Θ᾽» καί τις ὑπ᾿ ὄψιν ἀγαγέτω 
ταῦτα; μὴ προκατιδὼν μηδ ὅλως τὸ σ ΕΑ ΜΎΒΝΕ ἕω- 
ραχὼς δὲ τὰ ἐν οἷς τὸ ἐκϊύπωμα, % ἐπιρήσαν ὅτ, 
τσάνα τὰ ἀντὰ ae fori ἐυπώματ»» % Ta δοκδν- 
τὰ πολλὰ τῷ λόγῳ Deis ad εἰς £5 exer τῶτο Xa= 
τὰ διάνοια. Τὸ μὲν ὃν σφραγιςήριον τύπωμα λέψγε- 
ται IPO TQN ΠΟΛΛΩΝ: τό δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς κηρίοις. 
EN ΤΟΙΣ MOAAOIZ: τὰ δὲ ἐξ ἀυτῶν κατα- 
ληφθὲν, » κατὰ διάνοιαν wanes ὑποραᾶν, ἘΠΊΤΟΙΣ 
ΠΟΛΛΟΙΣ. Ὅντως ὅν "δ τὰ γι ΟΣ τὸ εἴδη 
ΠΡῸ ΤΩΝ NOAAQN μέν εἰσιν ἐν τῷ — 
Yio κατὰ τὲς vole: λόγυς" ἐν τῷ Θεῷ yop οἱ ἐ- 
σιοποιοὶ λόγοι τῶν ὄντων ἑνιαίως προῦφεςήκασι; καθ᾽ ὃς 
λύγες ὁ ὑπερέσν» τὸ tile wala % τροώρισε 9 
παρήγαγεν" ὑφερηκίναι δὲ λέγοναι ra yi, % Ta 
Ἴδη EN ΤΟΙΣ ΠΟΛΛΟΙΣ, διότι ἐν τοῖς xara 
ree ἀνθρώποις τὸ τὰ a she εἶδός Esty γ0 τοῖς 
κατὰ μέρθ᾽ ἵπποις τὸ τὸ ἵππῇ εἶδ" ev οἰνθρώποις δὲ, 
ΟΣ ibid % τοῖς ἄλλοις ζώοις τὸ vo ἑυρίσκεταν 
τῶν τοιέτων εἰδῶν, ὅπερ ἐξὶ τὸ ζῶον" κἂν τοῖς ζώοις 


Ops γὺ τοῖς es τὸ καθολικώτερον. γί», τὸ 
ἀϊιαθητικὸν, ἐξετάζεται" συναχθέντων δὲ γἡ τῶν Φυτῶν, 


ϑεω- : 


a ....: »»»» 
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CALLY oNE, amid thofe infinite parti- Ch.IV. 
ω--.... 


cular 


ϑεωρεῖται τὸ ἔμψυχον" εἰ δὲ σὺν τοῖς ἐμψύχοις ἐθέλει 
~ w ~ 
τις ἐπισκοπεῖν νυ τὰ ἄψυχα, τὸ σῶμα σύμπαν κα- 
τόψεται" συνδραμεσῶν δὲ τοῖς ἐιρημένοις τῶν ἀσωμάτων 
> = / a / ~ \ / ‘ 
Ὡσίωνγ τὸ ὥρωτον yivG φανεῖται x, γενικώταϊον" % 
ey 
ὅτω μὲ EN ΤΟΙΣ ΠΟΛΛΟΙΣ ὑφέξηκε τὰ ἔιδη 
Ν ΄ ~ ᾽ 
1 τὸ γίνη. Καταλαξὼν δέ τις ἐκ τῶν κατὰ μέρ» ἀν- 
ta uN 3 “ ΄ Ν > é > \ re 
θρώπων 7ὴν ἀυτῶν φύσιν, τὴν ἀνθρωπότητα, ἐκ δὲ τῶν 
Ν ΄ tf ’ Ν ‘ ε ΄ Ἂ οἵ ‘ 
κατὰ μέρίΘ᾽ ἱππὼν αὐτὴν THY ἱππότητας % ὅτω τὸν 
/ a \ ‘ , « ? , ‘ 
καβθόλε ἀνθρωπον, x τὸν καθόλε ἵππον ἐπινοήσας" % 
Ν / Lod > bid / “ / Ν 
τὸ καθόλε ζῶον ἐκ τῶν καθέκαςα τῷ λόγῳ συναγαγων" 
‘ Ἀ 7 3 Ν Ἁ Ν ΄ » Χ 
οὐ τὸ καθόλι αἰσθητικὸν» »ἡ τὸ καθόλε ἔμψυχον, x 
Ἀ / ~ ‘\ Ν 4 Lor > 
τὸ καθόλε σῶμα, »ἡ τὴν καθολικωτάτην ἐσίαν ἐξ 
c ~ 9 ~ ~ 
πάντων cuvdrcyicauevG, ὁ τοιξτί» ἐν τῇ ἑαυτὰ δια- 
voi τὸ γένη γ τὰ εἴδη aiAws ὑπέξησεν ἘΠῚ 
TOIZS ΠΟΛΛΟΥΙΣ, τετέρι, μέτα τὰ. woa- 
‘ mm. © ~ » Ω . 
Aw x% usegoyevws. Genera vero et Species dicuniur 
efe ANTE MULTA, IN MULTIS, POST 
MULTA. Ut puta, intelligatur figillum, quamlibet figu- 
vam habens, ex quo multe cere gjufdem figure fint parti- 
cipes, et in medium aliquis has proferat, nequaquam pree 
vifo figillo. Cum autem vidiffet eas ceras in quibus figura 
exprimitur, et animadvertiffet omnes eandem figuram par- 
ticipare, et que videbantur multe, ratione in unum coegi/~ 
fet, boc in mente teneat. Nempe figillum dicitur effe {pectes 
ANTE MULTA; tila vero in ceris, IN MULTIS; gua 
wero ab iis defumitur, et in mente immaterialiter [ub/i/its 
POST MULTA. Sic igitur et Genera et Species ANTE 
MULTA in Creatore funt, fecundum rationes sfficientes. 


ος2' ἀπ 
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Ch.IV. cular changes, that befal it every mo- 
ome font (2). 
May 


In Deo enim rerum effeétrices rationes una et fimpliciter 
pra-exiflunt ; fecundum quas rationes ille fupra-{ubflantia= 
dis omnes res et pradefiinavit et produxit. Exiftere autem 
dicuntur Genera et Species 1N MUL'TTIS, guoniam in fin- 
gulis hominibus hominis Species, et in fingulis equis equi 
Species ef?. In hominibus @que ac in equis et aliis ani. 
malibus Genus invenitur harum fpecierum, quod eft ani- 
mal. In animalibus etiam una cum Loophytis magis uni- 
verfale Genus, nempe fenfitivum exquiritur.  Additis vera 
plantis, [peétatur Genus animatum. Si verb una cum ani= 
matis quifguam velit perfcrutari etiam inanimata, totum ~ 
Corpus perfpiciet. Cum autem entia incorporea conjunéia 
fuerint 1s modo tractatis, apparebit primum et generaliffi- 
mum Genus. Atque tta quidem 1N MULTIS fub/ifunt 
Geneva et Species. Comprehendens vero quifquam ex fin- 
gulis hoiminibus naturam ipfam humanam, et ex fingulis 
equis ipfam equinam, atque ita univerfalem hominem et 
univerfalem equum confiderans, et univerfale animal ex fin- 
gulis ratione colligens, et univerfale fenfitivum, et univer- 
fale animatuin, et univerfale corpus, et maximé univerfale 
ens ex omnibus colligens, hic, inquam, in [ua mente Genera 
et Species émmaterialiter conftituit ἘΠῚ ΤΟΙΣ MOA- 
AOIZ, bec ef, POST MULTA, et poflerius genita, 
Niceph. Blen. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam Alcin. 
in Platonic. Philofoph. Introdud. C. IX. X. 


(4) The following elegant Lines of Vergzlare worth - 
attending to, tho’ applied to no higher a fubject than 


Bees. 
I Ergo 
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May we be allowed then to credit thofe Ch. IV. 
fpeculative Men, who tell us, ‘¢ it is in τ 
ςς thefe 


Ergo ipfas quamvis angufti terminus evi 
Excipiat : (neque enim plus feptima ducitur etas) 
At Genus IMMORTALE MANET——G.IV. 


The fame Immortality, that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind, may be feen in all peri/hable fubftances, whether 
animal or inanimate; for tho’ Individuals peri/b, the 
everal Kinds fiill remain. And hence, if we take Time, 
as denoting the fy/tem of things temporary, we may col- 
je&t the meaning of that paflage in the Timeus, where 
the Philofopher defcribes T1meE to be μένοντῷ» 
ἀιῶν(Ὁ» ἐν ἑνὶ κατ᾽ οἱριθμιὸν ἰξσαν αἰώνιον ἐικόνω. ΖΞ :;- 
nitatis in uno permanentis Imaginem quandam, certis nu- 
merorum articulis progredientem. Plat. V. MI. p. 37. 
Edit. Serran. 


We have fubjoined the following extract from Boe- 
thius, to ferve as a commentary on this defcription of 
Time'-—/DTERNITAS igitur eff, interminabilis vite 
tota fimul et perfetia poffeffio. Quod ex collatione tempora- 
lium clarius liquet. Nam quidquid vivit in TEMPORE, 
id prafens ἃ prateritis in futura procedit: nibilque eft in 
tempore ita conftitutum, quod totum vita fue Jpatium pa- 
riter pofit amplecti; fed craftinum quidem nondum appre- 
hendit, heflernum vero jam perdidit. In hodiernd quoque 
vita non amplius vivitis, quam in illo mobili tranfitortoque 


Cc 3 mo= 


Ch.IV. © thefe permanent andcomprehenfive Forms 
πὶ shat tHE DEITY views at once, without 
«¢ looking abroad, all poffible productions 

se both prefent, paft, and future—that this 

** great and fiupendous View is but a View 

8¢ of himfelf, where all things lie inveloped 

τ in their Principles and Exemplars, as be- 

“* ing 


momento. Duod igitur Temporis patitur conditionem, licet 
tHud, ficut de mundo cenfuit Ariftoteles, nec ceperit unquam 
eff, nec definat, vitaque ejus cum temporis infinitate tenda- 
tur, nondum tamen tale eft, ut aternum effe jure credatur. 
Non enim totum fimul infinite licet vite fpatium compre= 
bendit, atque complectitur, fed futura nondum tranfacia 
jam non babet. Quod igitur interminabilis vite plenitu- 
dinem totam pariter comprehendit, ac poffidet, cui neque 
futuri quidquam abfit, nec prateriti flaxeret, id BTER- 
NUM effe jure perhibetur : idque neceffe eft, et fur compos 
prafens fibi femper affiftere, et infinitatem mobilis temporis 
habere prefentem. Unde quidam non recti, qui cum au- 
diunt vifum Platoni, mundum hune nec habutffe initium, 
πος habiturum efje defeétum, hoc modo conditori conditum 
snundum fieri co-aternum putant. Aliud eff enim PER 
INTERMINABILEM DUCI VITAM, (quod Mundo 
Plato tribuit) alud 1NTERMINABILIS VITZ TOTAM 
PARITER COMPLEXAM ESSE PRASENTIAM, quod 
Diving Mentis proprium effe manifefium eft. Neque enim 

Deus 
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““ ing effential to the fulnefs of his univerfal Ch.1V. 
«© Intellection 2?” —If {o, it will be proper ~~ 
that we invert the Axiom before men- 
tioned, We mutt now fay Nil eff in 
SENsu, guod non prius fuit in INTELLEC- 
Tu. For tho’ the contrary may be true 
with refpect to Knowledge merely human, 
yet never can it be true with refpeé to 
| | Ce 2 Know- 


Deus conditis rebus antiquior videri debet temporis quanti- 
tate, fed fimplicis potius proprietate nature. Hunc 
ENIM VIT# IMMOBILIS PRASENTARIUM STA- 
TUM, INFINITUS ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM 
MOTUS IMITATUR; cumque eum effingers, atque equare 
non poffit, ex immobilitate deficit in motum ; ex /implicitate 
prafentia decrefcit in infinitam futurt ac preteriti quanti=- 
tatem; et, cum totam pariter vite fue plenitudinem ne- 
queat poffidere, hoc ipfo, quod aliquo modo nunquam effe 
definit, illud, quod implere atque exprimere non pote/t, 
aliquatenus videtur amulari, alligans fe ad qualemeunque 
prafentiam hujus exigui volucrifque momenti: que, quo- 
niam MANENTIS ILLIUS PRASENTIZ QUANDAM 
GESTAT IMAGINEM, quibu/cunque contigerit, id pre- 
flat, ut ESSE videantur. Quoniam vero manere non po- 
iuit, infinitum Temporis iter arripuit: eoque modo fatium 
eff, ut CONTINUARET VITAM EUNDO, cujus plent- 
tudinem compleéti non valuit PERMANENDO. Ztaquty 
&c. De Confolat. Philofoph. L. V. 
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Ch.IV, Knowlege univerfally, unle/s we give Pre- 

-“- credence to ATOMS and LIFELESS Bopy, 
making Minp, among other things, to be 
firuck out by a lucky Concourfe. 


§ 3. Iv is far from the defign of this 
Treatife, to infinuate that Atheifm is the 
Hypothefis of our latter Metaphyficians. 
But yet it is fomewhat remarkable, in their 
feveral Syftems, how readily they admit 
of the above Precedence. 


For mark the Order of things, accord- 
ing to ther account of them. Firft _ 
comes that huge Body the fenfible World. 
Then this and its Attributes beget fen/ib/e 
Ideas. Then out of fenfible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made 
Ideas intelligible, whether fpecifie or gene- 
ral, Thus fhould they admit that Minp 
was coeval with Bopy, yet ¢#// Bopy gave 
it Ideas, and awakened its dormant Pow- 
er3, it could at beft have been nothing 

) : more 


Ι 
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more, than 4 fort of dead Capacity; for Ch.IV. 
INNATE IDEAS it could not poffibly have ~~ 


any. 


Ar another time we hear of Bodies fo 
exceedingly fine, that their very Exility 
makes them fufceptible of /en/ation and 
_ knowledge; as if they fhrunk into Intellect 
by their exquifite fubtlety, which rendered 
them too delicate to be Bodies any longer. 
It is to this notion we owe many curious 
‘inventions, fuch as Subtle FEther, animal 
Spirits, nervous Ducis, Vibrations, and the 
like; Terms, which MopERN PuHiLoso- 
PHY, upon parting with occult Qualities, 
has found expedient to provide itfelf, to 
fupply their place. 


Burt the znte//ectual Scheme, which ne- 
ver forgets Deity, poftpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Caufe. It is 
here it looks for the origin of zutelligible 
Ideas, even of thofe, which exift in human 
Capacities. For tho’ μη όϊο Objects may 

be 
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Ch.IV.be the deftined medium, to awaken the 
- “- dormant Energies of Man’s Underftanding, 
yet are thofe Energies themfelves no more 
contained in Senfe, than the Explofion of 

a Cannon, in the Spark which gave it 
fire-{Z). | 

In 


(1) The following Note is taken from a Manufcript | 
Commentary of the Platonic Olympiodorus, (quoted be- 
fore p. 371.) upon the Phedo of Plato ; which tho’ per- 
haps fome may object to from inclining to the Doétrine 
of Platonic Reminifcence, yet it certainly gives a better 
account how far the Sen/es affift in the acquifition of 
Science, than we can find given by vulgar Philofophers., 


ἅ μἿ ? Va 

Οὐδέποτε yalp τὰ χείρω τ. δεύτερα ἀρχαὶ ἢ ἀιτίαι 
tok τῶν κρειτή ὄνων" ἐν δὲ det 1 ταῖς ἐγκυκλίοις ἐξηγή- 
, Ἀγ» δ Ν᾿ ἋΣ ~ i ow ee I , 
ero, τοείθεσθαι" x ἀρχὴν ἐιπεῖν τὴν ἀισῇησιν τῆς ἐπερή- 
͵ ἄν ΝΑ, 2 \ 5 ς Ν %»..9 ς 
μῆς; λέξομεν AUTNY ἀρχὴν BY ὡς ποοιητιχῆν) ἀλλ΄ ὡς 
3 ‘ ‘N «ε ͵ Ν ᾽ Ἄν ἐκ, ~~ ; 
ἐρεβίζεσαν τὴν ἡμέέραν ψυχὴν εἰς ἀνάμνησιν τῶν καθό- 

om ἣν ul Ἁ ‘ > ᾿ς » 4 ARS: 
Av—xara τανϊην δὲ τὴν ἐννοίαν ξιρηται γα τὸ ἐν The 
μαΐῳ, ὅτι δι᾽ ὄψεως x, ἀκοῆς τὸ τῆς Φιλοσοφίας ἐπο- 

4 ͵ 7 > ne 3 a. > 8 
ρἰσαμεθα yivG, διότι ἐκ τῶν ἀισβητῶν εἰς ἀνάμνησιν 

’ . . “ . 

ἀφικνέμεθα. Thofe things, which are inferior and fe- 
condary, are by no means the Principles or Caufes of the 
more excellent ; and tho? we admit the common interpreta- 
tions, and allow SENSE to be a Principle of SCIENCE, 
we muft however call it a Principle, not as if it was the 


efficient 
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In fhort Art Minps, that are, are S1- Ch.1V. 
MILAR and CoNGENIAL; and fo too are" 
their 


efficient Caufe, but as it roufes our Soul to the Recolle€tion 
of general Ideas—According to the fame way of thinking 
is it aid in the Timeus, that through the Sight and Hear- 
ing we acquire to ourfelves Philofophy, becaufe we pafs 
from Objects of SENSE to REMINISCENCE or Re- 
COLLECTION. 


And in another paffage he obferves—Ezedn yap 

‘ 7, δ « ‘ 4 ~ ” 
ππαμμορίον ἀγαλμιᾶ Es ἢ ψυχὴ, wavlwv τῶν δυΐων 
tyson λόγες, ἐριθιζομένη ὑπὸ τῶν ἀισθητῶν ἀναμιμι- 

7 ΡΟΝ »᾿ / \ 7 7 
μήσκετα: ὧν ἔνδον ἔχει λόγων»; my τέτες τοροδάλλεται. 
For in as much as the Sour, by containing the Princi« 
ples of all Beings, is a fort of OMNIFORM ReEpReE- 
SENTATION or ExEMPLAR 3; when tt is rouzed ᾧ 
ebjects of Senfé, it recolleéts thofe Principles, which it 
contains within, and brings them forth. 


Georgius Gemifius, otherwife called Pletho, writes 
upon the fame fubject in the following manner. Τὴν 
‘ \ « Nw if ᾽ / a 
duxnv Φασὶν οἱ τῶ ten τιθέμενοι ἀναλαμιβάνεσαν ἔσψε 
ἐπιςήμην τὲς ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς λόγες, ἀκριξέξερον ἀυτὲς 
w \ 7 > ε ~ Sy ~? ~ > ~ 
ἔχοντας x τελεώτερον ἐν ἑαυτῇ ἴοζειν, ἢ ἐν τοῖς ἀισθηϊοῖς 
3 SF ζ, ~ \ 2 / > a 
ἔχεσι. To ἕν τελεώτερον Tero x aaupibisccov ἐκ ἄν 
ιν ἊΝ ” > Oa 5 Ν Ν ε Ν ὦν ? ΕῚ 
TO Τῶν αἀισθητῶν bOCEsv THY ψυχὴν, oye -N ESbY ἐν AUe 
~ 5 ~ a > \ 94 > ~ 
τοῖς. Οὐ δ᾽ αὖ μηδαμιξ ἀλλόθι ov ἄντην ἐξ wurns δια- 
νοεῖσθα!" 
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Ch.IV. their Ideas, or intelligible Forms. Were 
=v it otherwife, there could be no intercourfe 
between 


νοεῖσθαι" 2 δὲ yap πεφυκέναι τὴν ψυχὴν μηδαμῇ ὅν, τι 
διανοεῖσθαι" τὰς yap ψευδεῖς τῶν δοξῶν ἀχὶ μὴ ὄντων 
BAA ὄντων μὲν, ἄλλων δὲ κατ᾽ ἄλλων ἕιναι συνθέσεις 
τινας» δ κατὸ τὸ ὀρθὸν γινομένας. Λέιπεσθαι δὲ ap? 
ἑτέρας τινὸς Φύσεως πολλῷ ἔτι upeitlavds TE Hy τελεωτέ- 
ρας ἀφήκειν τῇ ψυχῇ τὸ τελεώτερον τῶῦτο τῶν ἐν τοῖς 
εἐἰϊσθητοῖς λόγων. Thofe who fuppofe ΤΕ Αἱ, Forms, 
fay that the Soul, when fhe affumes, for the purpofes of 

i Science, thofe Proportions, which exift in Jenfible objects, 
paffeffes them with a fuperior accuracy and perfection, than 
that to which they attain in thofe fenfible objects. Now 
‘this fuperior Perfection or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 
from fenfible objeéts, as it is in fad? not in thems nor yet 
can fhe conceive it herfelf as from herfelf, without its 
having exiftence any where elfe. For the Soul is not 
formed fo as to conceive that, which has exiftence no where, 
fince even fuch opinions, as are falfe, are all of them com- 
pofitions irregularly formed, not of mere Non-Beings, but 
of various real Beings, one with another. It remains 
therefore that this Perfection, which is fuperior to the 
Proportions exifting in fenfible objects, muft defcend to the 
Soul from SOME OTHER NATURE, WHICH IS BY 
MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PER- 
FectT. Pleth. de Ariffotel. et Platonic, Philofoph. 
Diff, Edit. Parts 1541. 


The ΛΌΓΟΙ or Proportions, of which Ge- 
miffus here {peaks, mean not only thofe relative Pro- 
᾿ portions 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch.1V. 
important) between Man and God. Wer 


For 


portions of Equality and Jnequality, which exift inQuan- 

tity, (fuch as double, fefquialter, &c.) but in a larger 
fenfe, they may be extended to mathematical Lines, 
Angles, Figures, &c. of all which Λόγοι or Proportions, 
tho’ we poffefs in the Mind the moft clear and precife 
Ideas, yet it may be juftly queftioned, whether any one 
of them ever exifted in the fenfible World. 


To thefe two Authors we may add Buethius, who, 
after having enumerated many acts of the Minp or 
INTELLECT, wholly diftint from Senfation, and inde- 
pendent of it, at length concludes, 

Hac eft efficiens magis 

Longe cauffa potentior, 

Quam que materia mode 
Impreffas patitur notas. 

Preacedit tamen excitans, 

Ac vires animi movens, 

Vivo in corpore paffio. 

Ci vel lux oculos ferit, 

Vel vox auribus infirepit ; 

Jum MENTIS VIGOR excitus, 
Quas INTUS SPECIES TENET; 
Ad motus fimileis vocans, 

Notis applicat exteris, 
INTRORSUMQUE RECONDITIS 
ForMIs mifcet imagines. 


De Confolat. Philofoph. L. V. 


Ch.IV. For what is Converfation between Man 

“5. and Man?—lIt is a mutual intercourfe of 
Speaking and Hearing.—To the Speaker, 
it is to teach; tothe Hearer, it is to /earn.— 
To the Speaker, it is to defcend from Ideas 
to Words; to the Hearer, it is to afcend 
from Words to Ideas.—If the Hearer, in 
this afcent, can arrive at 20 Ideas, then is 
he faid not to underfiand; if he afcend to 
Ideas diflimilar and heterogeneous, then is - 
he faid to mifunderfiand—What then is 
requifite, that he may be faid to underftand? 
‘That he fhould afcend to certain Ideas, 
treafured up within him/elf, corre{pondent 
and fimilar to thofe wthin the Speaker, 
The fame may be faid of a Writer and a 
Reader ; as when any one reads to day orto 
morrow, or here or in J¢aly, what Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thoufand years ago. 


Wow is it not marvelous, there fhould 
be fo exact an Idenity of our Ideas, if they 
were 
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were only generated from /enfible Objects, Ch. IV. 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant "7" 
in Time, diftant in Place, and no one 
Particular the fame with any other? 


Acatn, do we allow it poffible for Gon 
to fignify his w7// to Men; or for MEN to 
fignify their wants to Gop ?—In both thefe 
cafes there muft be an Idenity of Ideas, or 
elfe nothing is done either one way or the 
other. Whence then do thefe common 
Ipentic IpEAs come ?—Thofe of Men, 
it feems, come all from Sen/ation. And 
whence come God’s Ideas ?—Not furely 
from Senfation too; for this we can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to the 
Intelleétion of even God hinfelf.—Let them 
then be original; let them be connate, and 
effential to the divine Mind.—If this betrue, 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal rife, and others of mental, (things 
derived from fubjects fa totally diftine ) fhould 

fe 
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Ch.IV./6 happily co-incide in the fame wonderful 
ὙΠ Identity ? 


Hap we not better reafon thus upon fo 
abftrufe a Subject?—Either all Munps 
have their Ideas derived; or all have them 
original ; or fome have them original, and 
Jome derived. Jf all Minds have them de- 
rived, they muft be derived from fome- 
thing, which is itfelf not Mind, and thus 
we fall infenfibly inte a kind of Atheifm. 
If all have them original, then are all 
Minds divine, an Hypothefis by far more 
plaufible than the former. But if this 
be not admitted, than muft ove Mind (at 
leaft) have orginal Ideas, and the reft 
have them derzved. Now fuppofing this 
jaft, whence are thofe Minds, whofe Ideas 
are derived, moft likely to derive them? 
—From Minp, or from Bopy ?’—From 
Mino, a thing homogeneous; or from 
Bopy, a thing heterogeneous? From 
Minp, fuch as (from the Hypothefis) has 

original 
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original Ideas; or from Bopy, which we Ch.IV. 
cannot difcover to have any Ideas at all? (7) “τ 
+—An Examination of this kind, purfued 

with accuracy and temper, is the moft 
probable method of folving thefe doubts. 

It is thus we {hall be enabled with more 
affurance to decide, whether we are to 

admit the Doctrine of the Epicurean 

Poet, ἢ 


CoRPOREA NATURA @uimum conftare, 
animamgue ; 


or truft the Mantuan Bard, when he fings 
in divine numbers, 


Igneus eft ols vigor, et CLESTIS ORIGO 
Seminibus.—— 


But 


(1) ΝΟΥ͂Ν δὲ ἐδὲν ΣΩ͂ΜΑ γεννᾶ" πῶς yop ἂν 
τὰ ANOHTA ΝΟΥ͂Ν yewnoo; No Bopy pro- 
duces Minn: for how fhould TuHincs DEVOID OF 
Minp produce Minn? Salluft de Diis et Mundo, © ὃ. 


D d 
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Ch.IV. Bur it is now time, to quit thefe Specu- 

“lations. ‘Thofe, who would trace them 
farther, and have leifure for fuch ftudies, - 
may perhaps find themfelves led into re- 
gions of Contemplation, affording them 
profpeéts both interefting and pleafant. 
We have at prefent faid as much as was 
requifite to our Subjeét, and fhall there- 
fore pafs from hence to our concluding 
chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CVEWAl Υ; 


Subordination of Intelligence—Diffcrence 
of Ideas, both in particular Men, and in 

whole Nations—Different Genius of dif- 
Jerent Languages —Charaéer of the 

__Englith, the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages—Superlative Ex- 
cellence of the Lafi—Conclufion. 


RIGINAL TrRuTH (a), having thech, y, 
moft intimate connection with the —~—™ 
Supreme Intelligence, may be {aid (as it were) 


to 


(2) Thofe Philofophers, whofe Ideas of Being and 
Knowlege are derived from Body and Senfation, have a 
fhort method to explain the nature of TRuTH. It is 
a faétitious thing, made by every man for himfelf ; 
which comes and goes, juft as it is remembered and for- 
got ; which in the order of things makes its appearance 
the laff of any, being not only fubfequent to /enfible Ob- 
jects, but even to our Senfations of them. According 
to this Hypothefis, there are many Truths, which have 
been, andare no longer ; others, that will be, and have 

Dd.2 not 
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Ch. V. to fhine with unchangeable fplendor, en- 
“τ΄ Jightening throughout the Univerfe every 
poflible Subject, by nature fufceptible of 

its benign influence. Paffions and other 
obftacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 

as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 

Sun; but it felf neither admits Dzminu- 

tion, nor Change, becaufe the Darknefs re- 

{pects only particular Percipients. Among 

thefe therefore we muft look for ignorance 

and 


oe 


not been yet ; and multitudes, that poffibly may never 
exift at all. 


But there are other Reafoners, who mutt furely have 
had very different notions ; thofe 1 mean, who repre- 
fent TruTH not as the af, but the ff? of Beings; 
who call it zmmutable, eternal, omniprefent ; Attributes, 
that all indicate fomething more than human. To 
thefe it muft appear fomewhat ftrange, how men 
fhould imagine, that a crude account of the method 
bow they perceive Truth, was to pafs for an account of 
Truth itfelf ; as if to defcribe the road to London, could 
be called a Defcription of that Metropolis. 


For my own part, when I read the detail about Sen- 
fation and RefleCtion, and am taught the procefs at 
farge how my Ideas are all generated, I feem ‘to view 
| 1 the 
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and errour, and for that Subordination of Ch. V. 
Intelligence, which is their natural confe- “~~~ 
quence. 


We have daily experience in the Works 
of ArT, that a partial Knowlege will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation, tho’ we know not 
enough, to profe{s ourfelves Artifts. Much 
more is this true, with τείρεᾶ to Na- 
TURE; and well for mankind is it found 

Dd 2 Gt 7. 


the human Soul inthe lightof-a Crucible, where Truths 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiftry. They 
may confift (for aught we know) of zatural materials, 
but are as much creatures of our own, as a Bolus or 


. #lpar. 


If A&ilton by his URANIA intended to reprefen¢ 
TruTH, he certainly referred her to a much more an- 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 


----«. —— Heav’nly barn! 
Before the hills appear’d, or fountains flow'd, 
Thou with eternal Wifdom didf? converfe, 
Wifdom thy Sifter ; and with her didft play 
In prefence of th? almighty Father, pleasd 
With thy celeftial Song. —— reba: 


See Proverbs VII. 22, &c. Feremiah Δ. 10+ 
fMarc. Antonin. YX. ας 
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Ch, V.to be true, elfe never could we attain any 

.--- patural Knowlege at all. For if the con- 
fiitutive Proportions of a Clock are fo fub- 
tle, that few conceive them truly, but the 
Artift himfelf; what fhall we fay to thofe 
feminal Proportions, which make the ef- 
fence and character of every natural Sub- 
jet ?—Partial views, the Imperfections of 
Senfe; Inattention, Idlenefs, the turbu- 
lence of Paffions ; Education, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, confpire in 
many inftances to furnifh ‘us with Ideas, 
fome too general, fome foo partial, and 
(what is worfe than all this) with many 
that are erroncous, and contrary to Truth. 
Thefe it behoves us to correct as far as 
poffible, by cool fufpence and candid ex- 
amination, 


» \ ΄ δ 3 oa 3 » 
Νηφε, % μέμνησ ἀπιςεῖν» ἄρθρα TAUTH 


τῶν φρενῶν. 


Ann thus by a conneétion perhaps lit- 
tle expected, the Caufe of LerTers, and 
that 


; 


a 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
ὸς 
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that of VirTur appear to co-incide, itCh. V. 
being the bufinefs of both 20 examine our ἢ 
Ideas, and to amend them by the Standard 

of Nature and of Truth (6). 


In this important Work, we fhali be 
led to obferve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have their peculiar ideas ; how thefe 
peculiar Ideas become THE GENIUS OF 
THEIR LANGUAGE, fince the Symdo/muft 
of courfe corre{pond to its Archetype (c) ; 

Dd 4 how 


(Ὁ) How ufeful to Erwic Science, and indeed to 
KNOWLEGE in general, a GRammMarTicaL Dis- 
QUISITION into the Etymology and Meaning of Worps 
was efteemed by the chief and ableft Philofophers, may 
be feen by confulting Plato in his Cratylus; Xenoph. 
Mem1V.5.6. Arrian. Epid.1.17.Ul. 10. Mare 
Anton. Ul. 11, V. 8. X. 8. 


(c) HOOTES ΧΑΡΑΚΤῊΡ én τ᾽ ἀνθρώπε 
AOTOX. Stob. Capiuntur Signa haud levia, fed ob- 
fervatu digna (quod fortaffe quifpiam non putarit) de in- 
geniis et moribus populorum et nationum ex linguis ipforum. 
Bacon. de Augm. Scient. VI. 1. Vid. etiam Quinc?i/. 
L. XI. p. 675. Edit. Capperon. Diog. L. 1. p. 58. et 
Menag. Com. Tufc. Difp. V. 16. 
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Ch. V. how the w7/ef? Nations, having the mof 

Sv and be/t Ideas, will confequently have the 
beftand moft copious Languages; how others, 
whofe Languages are motley and com- 
pounded, and who have borrowed from 
different countrys different Arts and Prac- 
tices, difcover by Worps, to whom they 
are indebted for THINGS. 

To illuftrate what has been faid, by a 
few examples. We Brirons in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform Language may fufficiently thew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece; our Terms in 
Mufic and Painting, that thefe came from 
Italy; our Phrafes in Cookery and War, 
that we learnt thefe from the French; and 
our Phrafes in Navigation, that we were 

- taught by the P/emings and Low Dutch. 
Thefe many and very different Sources of 
our Language may be the caufe, why itis 
fo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. Yet 
we have this advantage to compenfate the 


defect, 
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defect, that what we want in E/egance, weCh. V. 
gain in Copioufnefs, in which lait refpea 
few Languages will be found fuperior to 

our own. 


Let us pafs from ourfelves to the Na- 
TIONS OF THE East. The (4) Eaftern 
World, from the earlieft days, has been‘ at 
all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 
On its nativesfair Liberty never fhed its ge- 
nialinfluence. Ifat any time civil Difcords 
arofe among them (and arife there did in- 
numerable) the conteft was never about 
the Form of their Government ; (for this 
was an object, of which the Combatants 
had no conception; ). it was all from the 
poor motive of, who/bouldbe their MasTER; 

whether 


(4) Διὰ yop τὸ δελικώτεροι εἶναι τὰ ἤθη δι μὲν 
Βάρδαροι τῶν Ἑλλήνων, ob δὲ περὶ τὴν Ασίαν τῶν week 
τὴν Ἐυρώπην, ὑπομένεσι τὴν δεσποτικὴν ἀρχὴν» ἐδὲν 
δυογεραίνοντες. For the Barbarians by being more flavifh 
in their Manners than the Greeks, and thofe of Afia than 
thofe of Europe, fubmit to defpotic Government without 
murmuring orsdifcontent. . Arift, Polit. ΠῚ, 4. 
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Ch. V. whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Ma- 
“το homet or a Muftapha. 

Sucu was their Condition, and: what 
was the confequence?—Their Ideas be- 
came confonant to their fervile State, and 
their Words became confonant to their 
fervile Ideas. The great DiftinGion, for 
ever in their fight, was that of Tyran¢ and 
Slave; the moft unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the moft fufceptible af pomp, and 
empty exaggeration. Hence they talked 
of Kings as Gods, and of themfelves, as 
the meaneft and moft abje& Reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 
ration, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho’ they 
fometimes afcended into the Great and 
Magnificent (e), they as frequently dege- | 

nerated 


(e). The trveft Sublime of the Eaft may be found in | 
the Scriptures, of which perhaps the principal caufe is ) 
the intrinfic Greatnefs of the Subjects there treated ; 
the Creation of the Univerfe, the Difpenfations of di- 
vine Providence, Ge. 


τ 
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nerated into the Tumid and Bombaff. TheCh. V. 
Greeks too of Afia became infected by oa 
neighbours, who were often at times not 
only their neighbours, but their matters ; 
and hence that Luxuriance of the Afaric 
Stile, unknown to the chafte eloquence 
and purity of Athens. But of the Greeks we 
forbear to {peak now, as we fhall fpeak of 
them more fully, when we have firft confi- 
dered the Nature or Genius of the Romans. 


Anp what fort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ?—A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, fome foreign, 
fome domeftic, which for feven hun- 
dred years wholly engrofled their thoughts, 
Hence therefore their LaANGuaGe be- 
came, /ike their Ideas, copious in all Terms 
expreflive of things political, and well 
adapted to the purpofes both of Hiffory 
and popular Eloquence.—But what was 
their Philofophy ?—As a Nation, it was 
none, if we may credit their ableft Writers. 
And hence the Unfitnefs of their Language 

το 
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Ch. V, to this Sabje@ ; a defe@t, which even Cj- 
=v" ccv-o.is compelled to confefs, and more fully 
makes appear, when he writes, Philofo- 

phy himfelf, from the number of ‘terms, 

which he is obliged to invent (7)... Virgil 

| feems 


(f)-See Cie. de Fin. 1. C. 1, 2,3. WL Cory 2, 4, 
&c. but in particular 7 τὐδ, Di/p. 1. 3. where'he fays, 
PHILOSOPHIA jacust ufgue ad bane etatem, nec ullum 
habuit lumen LiveraruM LaTINARUM; que il- | 
lujiranda et excitanda nobis ef? ; ut fi, &c. See alfo Tufe. | 
_ Difp We 3. and Acad; 1.2. where it -appearsy that ’till | 
Cicero applied himfelf to the writing, of Philofephy, 
the Romans had nothing of the kind in their language, 
except fome mean performances of Amafanius the Epi- | 
curean, and others of the fame fet. How far the Ro- 
mans were indebted to Cicero for Philofophy, and with | 
what induftry, as well as eloquence, he cultivated the 
Subject, may be feen not only from the titles of thofe _ 
Works that are now loft, but much more from the | 
many noble ones {till fortunately preferved. 


The £picurean Poet Lucretius, who flourifhed : 
nearly at the fame time, feems by his filence to have | 
over- “looked the Latin writers of his own fe; derive 
ing all his Philofoph 1Yy aS ἣν rell as Cicero, from Grecian 
ein orl and, like him, acknowleging the difficulty of 
writing Philoféphy in Latin, both from thé Poverty of the 
Tongue, and from the Noveity of the Subject, 


Nee 
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feems to have judged the moft truly of his Ch. ¥, 


Countrymen, when admitting their infe- “~~ 
riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes at laft with his ufual majefty, 


Tu 


Nec me animi fallit, GRAIORUM odfcura reperta 

Difficile inluftrare Lavinis verfibus effe, 

(Malta novis rebus praefertim quom fit agendum,) 

Propter EGESTATEM LINGUZ et RERUM NO- 
VITATEM: 

Sed tua me virtus tamen, et fperata voluptas 

Suavis amicitie quemuis perferre laborem 


Suadet 


Luce. & 137. 


In the fame age, VARRO, among his numerous 
works, wrote fome in the way of Philofophy; as did the 
Patriot Brutus, a Treatife concerning Virtue, much 
applauded by Cicero ; but thefe Works are now loft, 


Soon after the Writers above-mentioned came Ho- 
RACE, fome of whofe Satires and Epiftles may be juftl; 
ranked among the moft valuable pieces of Latin Philc« 
Jophy, whether we confider the purity of their Stile, or 
the great Addrefs, with which they treat the Subject. 


After Horace, tho’ with as long an interval as from 
the days of dugu/ius to thofe of Nere, came the Satirift 
Persius, the friend and difciple of the Stoic Cornutus ; 
to whofe precepts as he did honour by his virtuous Life, 


{fo 
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Ch. V. Tu REGERE IMPERIO PoPULOS, Ko- 


τως mane, memento, 
(He tibi erunt artes ) pacifque imponere 
moren, . 


Parcere fubjettis, et debellare fiuperbos. 


FRoM 


[a πο - ς σι ee 


fo his works, tho’ fmall, fhew an early proficiency in 
the Science of Morals. Of him it may be faid, that 
he is almoft the fingle difficult writer among the Latin 
Claflics, whofe meaning has fuflicient merit, to make 
it worth while to labour thro’ his obfcurities. 


Inthe fame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived alfo 
SENECA; whofe character, both asa Man anda Wri- 
ter, is difcufled with great accuracy by the noble Au- 
thor of the Charaéteri/tics, to whom we refer. 


Under a milder Dominion, that of Hedrian and the 
Antoninesy lived AuLus GELLrvs, or (as fome call 
him) AGELLiUvs, an entertaining Writer in the mif- 
cellaneous way ; well fkilled in Criticifm and Antiqui- 
ty; who tho’ he can hardly be entitled to the name of 
a Philofopher, yet deferves not to pa‘s unmentioned here, 
from the curious fragments of Philofophy interfperfed 
in his works. 


With Aulus Gellius we range Macrostus, not be- ἢ 
caufe a Contemporary, (for he is fuppofed to have lived ᾽ 
under 
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From confidering the Romans, let ἃ5 Ch. V. 
pafs to THE Greexs. Tue Grecian ~~~ 
ComMon- 


under Honorius and Theodofius ) but from his near refem- 
blance, in the character of a Writer. His Works, 
like the other’s, are mitcellaneous; filled with Mytho- 
logy and antient Literature, fome Philofophy being in- 
termixed. His Commentary upon the Somnium Scipio- 
nis of Cicero may be confidered as wholly of the philo- 
Sophical kind. 


In the fame age with 4ulus Gellius, flourifhed Apu- 
Letus of Madaura in Africa, a Platonic Writer, whofe 
Matter in general far exceeds his perplexed andaffected 
Stile, too conformable to the falfe Rhetoric of the Age 
when he lived. 


Of the fame Country, but cf a later Age, and a 
harfher Stile) was Martranus CapELta, if indeed 
he deferve not the name rather of a Philologi/?, than of 
a Philofopher. 


After Capella, we may rank Cuatcipius the Pla- 
tonic, tho’ both his Age, and Country, and Religion 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is rather more 
agreeable than that of the two preceding, nor does he 
appear to be their inferior in the knowlege of Philofo- 
phy, his work being a laudable Commentary upon the 
Timaus of Plato. 


The 
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Ch. V, ComMonweEALT HS, whilethey maintained. 
----- their Liberty, were the moft heroic Con- 
federacy, that ever exifted. They were 


the 


The laft Latin Philofopher was BorTHius, who 
was defcended from fome of the nobleft of the Roman 
Families, and was Conful in the beginning of the fixth 
Century. He wrote many philofophical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical way. But his Ethic piece, On 
the Confolation of Philofophy, and which is partly profe, 
and partly verfe, deferves great encomiums both forthe 
Matter, and for the Stile ; in which laft he approaches 
the Purity of a far better age than his own, and is in 
all refpects preferable to thofe crabbed Africans already 
mentioned. By command of Theodoric king of the 
Goths, it was the hard fate of this worthy Man to fuffer 
death; with whom the Latim Tongue, and the laft re- 
mains of Roman Dignity, may be faid to have funk in 
the weftern World. 


There were other Romans, who left Philofophical 
Writings ; fuch as Musonius Rurus, and the two 
Emperors, Marcus ANTONINUs and JULIAN ; but 
as thefe preferred the ufe of the Greeé ‘Tongue to their 
own, they can hardly be confidered among the number 
of Latin Writers. 


And fo much (by way of fketch) for THE Latin 
AuTHors OF PHILosopnuy ; a {mall number for fo 


ναί an Empire, if we confider them as all the product 
of near fix fucceflive centuries. 
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the politeft, the braveft, and the wifeft of Ch. V. 
men. In the fhort {pace of little more ~~ 
than a Century, they became fuch Statef- 

men, Warriors, Orators, Hiftorians, Phy- 
ficians, Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architeéts, and (laft of all) Philofophers, 

that one can hardly help confidering THAT 
GoLpEN Periop, as a Providential Event 

in honour of human Nature, to fhew 

to what perfection the Species might af- 

cend (g). 


Now 


-------. 


(5) If we except Homer, Hefiod, and the Lyric 
Poets, we hear of few Grecian Writers before the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been de- 
feated, and the dread of the Perfian power was at an 
end, the ErruLGENCE oF GRECIAN GENIUs (if 
I may ufe the expreffion) broke forth, and fhone till 
the time of Alexander the Macedonian, after whom it 
difappeared, and never rofe again. This is that Golden 
Period fpoken of above. I do not mean that Greece 
had not many writers of great merit fubfequent to that 
period, and efpecially of the philofophic kind ; but the 
Great, the Striking, the Sublime (call it as you pleafe) 
attained at that time to a height, to which it never 
could afcend in any after age. 


Ee The 
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Ch. V. Now THe LANGUAGE OF THESE 
ym Greeks was truly like themfelves, it was — 
con-~ 


The fame kind of fortune befel the people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars were ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
foon after this, their great Orators, and Hiftorians, 
and Poets arofe, and Rome, like Greece, had her Golden 
Period, which lafted to the death of Odfavius Ca- 


Jar. 


I call thefe two Periods, from the two greateft Ge- 
niufes that flourifhed in each, one THE SOCRATIC 
Periop, the other THE CICERONIAN. 


There are ftill farther analogies fubfifting between 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as follici- 
tude for the common welfzre engaged men’s atten- 
tions, and fuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
ftruction by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once thefe fears were over, 2 general fecurity foon en- 
fued, and inftead of attending to the arts of defence 
and felf-prefervation, they began to cultivate thofe of 
Elegance and Pleafure. Now, as thefe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike the vi- 
tious temper of high fed animals) fo by this the bands . 
of union were infenfibly diffolved. Hence then'among 

the 
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conformable to their tranfcendent and Ch. V. 
univerfal Genius. Where Matter foSr™” 
abounded, 


the Greeks that fatal Peloponnefian War, which toge- 
ther with other wars, its immediate confequence, broke 
the confederacy of their Commonwealths ; wafted their 
firength ; made them jealous of each other; and thus 
paved a way for the contemptible kingdom of AZacedon 
to enflave them all, and afcend in a few years to uni- 
verfal Monarchy. 


A like luxuriance of profperity fowed difcord among 
the Romans ; railed thofe unhappy contefts between the 
Senate and the Gracchi; between Sy//a and Marius; 
between Pompey and Cafar; till at length, after the 
laft ftruggle for Liberty by thofe brave Patriots Brutus 
and Caffius at Philippi, and the fubfequent defeat of 
Antony at Adium, the Romans became fubjects to the 
dominion of a FeLtow-CIrizen. 

It mutt indeed be confeffed, that after Zlevauder and 
Ofavius had eftablifhed their Monarchies, there were 
many bright Geniufes, who were eminent under their 
Government. Ariffotle maintained a friendfhip and 
epiftolary correfpondence with Alexander. Inthe time 
of the fame Monarch lived Theophrafius, and the Cy- 
nic, Diogenes. Then alfo Demofthenes and A fchinces 
{poke their two celebrated Orations. So likewile in the 
time of Ofavius, Virgil wrote his Eneid, and with 

Bez Herace 
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Ch. V. abounded, Words followed of courfe, and 

—v—~ thofe exquifite in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they ftood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
exprefled in Greek. 


Here were Words and Numbers for 
the Humour of an 4riffophanes; for the 
native 


Horace, Varius, and many other fine Writers, partook 
of his prote@tion and royal munificence. But then it 
mutt be remembered, that thefe men were bred and edu- 
cated in the principles of a free Government. It was 
hence they derived that high and manly fpirit, which 
made them the admiration of after-ages. The Suc- 
ceflors and Forms of Government left by Alexander and 
Oétavius, toon ftopt the growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. So true is that noble faying of Longinus— 
Θρέψαι τε γὰρ ἱκανὴ τὰ Φρονήματα τῶν μεγαλο(φξ ρόνων 
ἡ ἘΛΕΥΘΕΡΙΑ, κῃ" ἐπελπίσαι, τ᾽ ἅμα διωθεῖν τὸ 
πρόθυμον τῆς wees ἀλλήλες ἔριδος, 1 τῆς περὶ τῶ, 
τρωτξια φιλοτιμίας. Jt is ΤΙΒΕΚΤΥ that is formed to 
nurfe the fentiments of great Geniufes; to infpire them 
with hope; to pufh forward the propenfity of conte/l one 
with another, and the generous emulation of being the firft 
in rank. De Subl. Sect 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me- Ch. V. 
nander; for the amorous Strains of a Mim- ~~ 
nermus or Sappho; for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion; and for the fublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 

fame in Profe. Here L/ocrates was enabled 

to difplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoife of 
Diction. Here Demojthenes found mate- 

tials for that nervous Compofition, that 

manly force of unaffected Eloquence, 

which rufhed, like a torrent, too impe- 

tuous to be withftood. 


Wo were more different in exhi- 
biting their Philofophy, than Xenophon, 
Plato, and his difciple, Ariffotle? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their character of Com- 
pofition ; for as to their Philofophy itfelf, 
it was in reality the fame.  Ariftotle, 
ftri€t, methodic, and orderly; fubtle in 
Thought ; fparing in Ornament; with 
~ dittle addrefs to the Paffions or Ima- 
gination ; but exhibiting the whole with 

Fie 9 fach 
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Ch. V,fuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 

t—~—fentence we feem to read ἃ page. 
How exquifitely is this all performed 7 
Greek? Let thofe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another Language, 
fatisfy themfelves either by attempting to 
tranflate him, or by perufing his tranfla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this me- 
thod and ftrit order appears. The For- 
mal and Didaétic is wholly dropt. What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profef- 
fing to be teachers; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrefs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Life, 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners. 


ΑΝ yet though thefe differ in this 
manner from the Stagirite, how differ- 
ent are they likewife in character from 
each other?————-P/ato, copious, figura- 

Ι tive, 
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tive, and majeftic ; intermixing at times Ch. V. 
the facetious and fatiric ; enriching his τ 
Works with Tales and Fables, and the 
myftic Theology of ancient times. Xe- 
nophon, the Pattern of perfect fimpli- 

city ; every where {mooth, harmonious, 

and pure; declining the figurative, the 
marvelous, and the myftic; afcending 

but rarely into the Sublime ; nor then 

fo much trufting to the colours of Stile, 

as to the intrinfic dignity of the Sentiment 

itfelf. 


Tue Language in the mean time, in 
which He and P/ato wrote, appears to {uit 
fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
not help thinking, that it is he alone, who 
has hit its character, and that it could not 
have appeared fo elegant in any other 
manner. 


Anp thus is THE GREEK ToNGUE, 
from its Propriety and Univerfality, made 
Ee.4 jor 
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Ch. V. for all that is great, and all that 1s beauti- 
was Sul, in every Subject, and under every Form 


of writing. 


Gratis ingenium, GRALS dedit ore 
rotundo 


Mufa logut. 


Ir were to be wifhed, that thofe amongft 
us, who ejther write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leifure (for as to 
fuch, as do either from views more fordid, 
weleave them, like Slaves, to their deftined 
drudgery) it were to be wifhed, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relith for letters) 
would in{pect the finifhed Models of Gre- 
cian Literature; that they would not 
wafte thofe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner productions of the 
French and Englifh Prefs; upon that fun- 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 

any 
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any rational pleafure, and more rarely Ch. V. 
ftill, any folid improvement. aan gee 


To be competently fkilled in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrefs it- 
felf is attended with delight, and refem- 
‘bles a Journey through fome pleafant 
Country, where every mile we advance, 
new charms arife. It is certainly as eafy 
to be a Scholar, as a Gamefter, or many 
other Characters equally illiberal and low. 
The fame application, the fame quantity 
of habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the other. And as to thofe who 
tell us, with an air of feeming wifdom, 
that 22 zs Men, and not Books, we mutt 
ftudy to become knowing; this I have 
always remarked from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common confolation and 
language of Dunces. ‘They fhelter their 
ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whofe tranfcendent abilities, without the 

common 
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Ch. V.common helps, have been fufficient of 
“——-——~ themfelves to great and important Ends. 
But alas ! 


Decipit exemplar vitis initabile— 


In truth, each man’s Underftanding, 
when ripened and mature, 1s a compofite 
of natural Capacity, and of fuper-induced 
Habit. Hence the greateft Men will be 
neceflarily thofe, who poflefs the δε! Ca- 
pacities, cultivated with the deff Habits. 
Hence alfo moderate Capacities, when 
adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranfcend others the moft acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied 
to low and bafe purpofes. And thus for 
the honour of CuLtTurRE and coop 
LEARNING, ¢hey are able to render ὦ 
man, if he will take the pains, intrinfi- 
cally more excellent than his natural Supe- 
7107. 


AND 
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Anp fo much at prefent as to GENERAL Ch, y, 
Ipeas; how we acquire them; whence——~ 
they are derived; what is their Nature; 
and what their connection with Language. 

So much likewife as to the Subject of this 
Treatife, UNIvERSAL GRAMMAR. 


! 
{ 


End of the Tu1rp Book. 


A D- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Notes are either Tran- 

flations of former Notes, or Additions 
to them. The additional are chiefly Ex- 
tracts from Greek Manufcripts, which 
(as the Author has faid already concern- 
ing others of the fame kind) are valu- 
able both for their Rarity, and for their 
intrinfic Merit. 


( 4521.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


AG. 95. To Stop, &c.] The Quotation 

from Proclus in the Note may be thus rendered 
—THAT THING 15 AT REST, which FOR A TIME 
PRIOR AND SUBSEQUENT IS IN THE SAME PLACE, 
both itfelf, and its Parts. 


Ps 108. In the Note, for γιγνόμενον read γενόμενον, 
and render the paflage {π|ι8---- δον by this faculty (namely 
the faculty of Senfe) we neither know the Future, nor 
the Ραμ, but the Prefent only. 


P. 106, Nore (4).] The paflage of Philoponus 
here referred to, but by miftake omitted, has refpect to 
the notion of beings corporeal and fenfible, which were 
faid to be nearly approaching to Non-Enjitys. The Au- 
thor explains this among other reafons, by the fol- 
lowing—Hlas δὲ τοῖς μὴ sot γειτνιαζει 5 Πρῶτον μὲν, 
ἐπειδὴ ἐνταυθα τὸ παρελθόν ἐξὶ % τὸ μέλλον, ταῦτα δὲ 
μὴ ura’ τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἡφανιςαι γ0 ἐκ ἔτι est, τὸ δὲ ἐπώ 
δὴ» συμπαραθέει δὲ τῷ χρόνῳ τὰ Φύσικα wala, μᾶλ- 
λον δὲ τῆς κινήσεως ἀυτῶν ταρακολύθημά Err ὁ χρόνος. 
How therefore is it that they approach nearly ta Non-Enti- 
tys? In the firf? place, becaufe HERE (where they exift) 
exiffs THE Past and THE FUTURE, and thefe are 
Non-Entitys ; for the one is vanifhed, and is no 
more, the other is not as yet. Now all natural Subfiances 
pafs away along with Time, or rather it is upon ibeir 
Motion that Time is an Attendant. 


P, 
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Appitionay IN OTES 


P. 119—in the Notehere fubjoined mention is made 
of the Reat Now, or Instant, and its efficacy- 
To which we may add, that there is not only a neceffary 
Conneétion between Exi/lence and the Prefent Infiant, 
becaufe xo other Point of Time can properly be faid to 
be, but alfo between Exi/fence and Life, becaufe what- 
ever dives, by the fame reafon neceffarily Js. Hence 
Sophocles, {peaking of Time prefent, elegantly fays of it— 


χρόνω τῷ Carly % παρόν, vou" 
Tue Livine, and Now prefent ‘TIME. 
Trachin. V. 1185. 


P.227.—The Paflage in Virgil, of which Servius 
here fpeaks, is a defcription of Turnus’s killing two 
brothers, Amycus and Diores ; after which the Poet fays 
of him, 


curru abfiffa Duorum 
Sufpendit capita 


This, literally tranflated, is—he hung up on his cha- 
riot the heads of Two perfons, which were cut off, 
whereas the Senfe requires, of THE Two perfons, that 
is tofay, of Amycus and Diores. Now this by Ambo- 
rum would have been expreft properly, as Amborum 
means ‘THE Two; by Duorum is expre{t improperly, 
as it means only Two indefinitely. ; 


P. 259.—The Paffage in Note (0) from Themiftius, 
may be thus rendered—Nature in many inflances ap- 
pears to make her tranjition by little and little, fo that in 
fome Beings it may be doubted, whether they are Animal, 
or Vegetable. 


P. 


ApviTionatr NOTES; 


P. 294. Note (c)—There are in the number of things 
tnany, which have a moft known EXISTENCE, but a moft 
unknown Essence ; fuch for example as Motion, Place, 
and more than either of them, Time. The ExtsTENCE 
of each of thefe is known and indifputable; but what their 
Essence is, or Nature, 1s among the mofi dificult things 
to difcern. The Soul alfa is in the fame Cla/s: that it ts 
fomething; is moft evident , but what it is; is a matter 
not fo eafy to learn: Alex. Aphrod. p. 142. 


P. 349.—LANGUAGE—INCAPABLE OF COMMU- 
NicaTING DeMonsTRATION.] See Three Trea- 
tifes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional! note on the 
words, The Source of infinite Truths, &c. 


ΟΡ 368.—in the Note—yet fo held the Philofopher of 
Malmefbury; and the Author of the Effay, &c.] 


Philoponus, from the Philofophy of Plato and Pytha- 
goras, feems to have far excelled the/e Mcderns in his 
account of WIsDOM or PHILOSOPHY, and its 4ftri- 
butes, or effential Charaéters—Wov yap Φιλοσοφίας 
τὸ ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖς ἔχυσι διαφορὰν δεῖξαι τὴν κοινωνίαν. 
% τὸ ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖς ἔχεσι κοινωνίαν δεῖξαι τίνι διαφέ- 
exo’ ὦ yap δυογερὶς τὸ θεῖξαι Φάτνης (lege Parlns) 

x ἐς wa \ \ ~ et ane 
% WELISERAS κοινωνιῶν; (wall γὰρ τρξπΊον) GAN κα 
(lege ὅπ) τὸ διάφορον τέτων ἐιπεῖν" ἐδὲ κυνὸς »α ἵππε 
διαφορὰν, ἀλλὰ τί κοινὸν ἔχεσιν. It 15 THE ΡΕΟ- 
PER BUSINESS OF PHILQSOPHY TO SHEW IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE DiFFERENCE, 
WHAT IS THEIR CoMMON CHARACTER; and IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A ComMMON CHa- 
KACTER, THRO’ WHAT IT 18 THEY DIFFER. J? 

Fz is 


4 
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is indeed no difficult matter to /bew the common Character 
of a Wood-Pigeon and a Dove, (for this is evident to 
every one) but rather to tell where hes the Difference ; nor 
to tell the Difference between a Dog and a Horfe, but ra- 
ther to phew, what they poffe/s in common. Philop. Com. 
MS. in Nicomach. Arithm. 


P. 379—-THEY ARE MORE EXQUISITE THAN, 
éxc.] ‘The Words of Ariffotle, here referred to, are 
thele—poArrov δ᾽ ss τὸ ὃ ἕνεκα xy τὸ καλὸν ἐν τοῖς 
τῆς φύσεως ἔργοις, ἢ ἐν τοῖς τῆς τεχνῆς.. THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF DestGN end BEAUTY are more in the 
Works of NATURE, than they are in thofe of ART. 


P..379.—-WE MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 
Minp, &¢.] The following quotation, taken from 
the third bock of a manufcript Comment of Proclus on 
the Parmenides of Plato, is here given for the fake of 
thofe, who have curiofity with regard to the doétrine 
of IpEas, as held by antient Philofophers. 


= \ ~ ͵ὔ ᾽ " a 3 4 ~ we 3 ~ e 
Εἰ δὲ δεῖ συντόμ:ς εἰπεῖν τὴν αἰτίαν τῆς τῶν ἰδεῶν ὑπο- 
, 5, ak Py , Wf © 7 ef me 7 
θέσεως. δι ἣν ἐκείνοις ἤρεσε, ῥητέον OTL ταυτὰ wale 
a ς Ν Sth A ae / Sh ΔΝ , 
OTH ὁρατῶ, δρανιῶ 2.0. ὑπο σελήνην, ἡ ὥπὸ ταυϊομιοίτα 
>. Ὑν 3 Ε / WS ies Ἷ ΄ 3. 
ἐξὶν, ἢ κατ᾿ αἰτίαν ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ ταυϊομαᾶτῃε αδύνοντον" 
ΕΣ ‘ ~ πον Ἁ 7 ~ Ὕ 
ist yop ἐν τοῖς ὑςέροις τοὶ κρέιτῆονα, νῆς, χὴ λόψος, 
\ 3 / Ν Ν ᾽ 7 λα Ν > 
HH ATI, Hy TH οὐτιᾶς) H% BTW TH ἀποτελέσματα; 
͵ 4, ~ λ κα - Le tod Nee cy ΄ a 
Ἀρειτίω τῶν ἀρχῶν, Weos τῷ % ὃ Drow ὁ Δριςοτέλης 
n~ ‘ “~ Ν ἈΝ ᾽ν 4 > Ν 5 ε 
δεῖ woo τῶν κατὸ συμξεξηκὸς ation εἶναι τοὶ καθ᾽ ἀντ 


Ν / Ν yf 2 Ν Ν ΄ ef ΝΣ 
τῶ; TETOV YUP ἐκοᾶσις TO κατὰ συμξεξηκός" WOE τὰ 


as Ἂ pl ace Oey Ἁ 8 BA 2 ‘ 
απὸ ταυϊομάτα πρεσθύτερον ἂν ἦν TO κατ᾽ αἰτίαν, Eb % 
32-8 4 ἐς Ν eg os ~ ne 

οὐ Τουϊομκῶτε Te OnotTare ἦν τῶν Φανερων. Sf 


there- 
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therefore we are to relate concifely the Caufe, why THE 
Hyporuesis or Ipeas pleafed them (namely Parme- 
nides, Zeno, Socrates, Kc.) we muft begin by obferving 
that all the various vifible objects around us, the hea- 
venly as well as the fublunary, are either from CHANCE, 
er according to a Cause. From CHANCE 15 IM- 
POSSIBLE ; for then the more excellent things (fuch as 
Mind, and Reafon, and Caufe, and the Effects of Caufe) 
will be among thofe things that come laft, and fo the END- 
INGS of things will be more excellent than their BEGIN- 
NInGS. To which too may be added what Ariftotle fays ; 
that ESSENTIAL CAUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR TO 
ACCIDENTAL, im as much as EVERY ACCIDENTAL 
Cause 1s A DEVIATION FROM THEM 3 0 that 
whatever is the Effee? of fuch effential Cau/e (as is indeed 
every work of Art and human Ingenuity] mu/? needs 
be prior to that which is the Effect? of Chance, even tho’ 


we were to refer to Chance the moft divine of vifible ob- _ 


jetisy [the Heavens themfelves]. 


The Philofopher, having thus proved a definite Cau/e 
of the Worldin oppofition to Chance, proceeds to fhew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Caufe muft be One. After which he goes on, as 

_follows.—— 


Es μὲν ἂν ἄλογον τῶτο, ἄτοπον. esos γάρ τι 
«πάλιν τῶν ὑσέρων τῆς TETWY αἰτίας χφθτῆοι; τὸ κατὰ 
; λόγον cl Sages sah ἔισω τῷ Παντὸς ov, % τὸ “OAs 
Pits ὃ ἐςξιν ἀπ᾽ ἀιτίας ἀλόγαε τοιᾶτο. Es δὲ ἜΤΗ 
ἔχον, Ὁ ἀυτὸ «γι Νῶσκον, οἵδεν ἑαυτὸ δήπε τῶν τοάντων 
ἄιτιον ὃν, ἢ τῶτο te ἀγα τὴν Eure φύσιν, 


Ἐὃπ δὲ διδὲν, ὅτι κατ᾽ ἐσίαν est τὰ τοαν]ὸς ἄιτιον, Τὸ 


F f 2 δὲ 
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s / Ἁ ’ φῳ ae 

δὲ ὡρισμένως ἐιδὸς ϑάτερον, x, Saregov διδὲν ἐξ ἀναΐ- 

x 3 AW αν ΝΜ ε Ἢ Ὁ 3 s Ly 

UNS, διδὲν ἄρα »ἡ ἃ Es ἄντιον ὡρισμένως" ὁνδὲν BY Hy 
δ᾽ oe At ‘ 2 = Ν φὰ ἐὰν 4g \ ΝΥ 

τὸ Πᾶν, ἡ wavle ἐξ ὧν τὸ Πάν, ὧν tsb 1% ἀιτιον. 
ΔΑ ΦΣῚ Sed y » ε , ¥ / Nyy Ν 

Καὶ ἐν τῶτο, ἤτοι tig ἑχυτὸ ἄρα βλέπον, wy ἑαυτὸ Yt- 

~ s Ν » » , 4 4 Nw 74 

νῶσκον, ὅιϑε Ta μετ᾽ ἀυτό. Λόγοις ἄρα x ἔιδεσιν αὖ- 

s ‘ Ν κι bd 

λοις Gide τὸς Κοσμικὲς Λόγες, 1 το ἔιδηγ ἐξ ὧν τὸ 


Ne \ Ρ 3 ᾽ — x la ε > 2 ΄ Ἁ bed 
iy % Esty ev auTw TO Tlav, ὡς ἐν AITIW, χώρις τῆς 


dans.——Now 1F THIS CAUSE BE VOID OF REA- 
son, that indeed would be abfurd; for then again there 
would be fomething among thofe things, which come laft 
in order, more excellent than their Principle or Caufe. J 
mean by more excellent, fomething operating according ta 
Reafon and Knowlege, and yet within that Univerfe, and 
a Part of that Whole, which is, what it is, from a Caufe 
devoid of Reafon. 


But if, on the contrary, THE CAUSE OF THE UNI- 
VERSE BE A CAUSE, HAVING REASON and know- 
ing itfelf, it of courfe knows itfelf to be the Caufe of all 
things; elfe being ignorant of this, it would be ignorant 
of its own nature. But if it know, that from 118 VERY 
Ess—ENCE IT 15 THE CAUSE OF THE UNIVERSE, 
and if that, which knows one part of a Relation definite - 
ly, knows alfa of neceffity the other, it knows for this rea- 
fon definitely the thing of which it is the Caufe. Ir 
KNOWS THEREFORE THE UNIVERSE, and all 
things out of which the Univerfe is compofed, of all which 
alfo it is the Caufe. But if this be true, it is evident that 
BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING 
ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER IT- 
SELF, AND IS SUBSEQUENT. It is therefore, through 
certain Reasons and Forms DEVOID oF MATTER 

that 
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that it knows thofe mundane Reafons and Forms, out of 
which the Univerfe is compofed, and that the Univerfe is in 
it, asin a Caufe, diftinét from and without the Matter. 


P. 380-—AGREEABLE TO WHICH IDEAS THESE 
Works ARE FASHIONED, &c.] It is upon {δεῖς 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic, p. 7, 
calls the Supreme Being an Artifl—tv τῇ τὸ rexXyire 
Θεὰ διανοίᾳ, in Dei artificis mente. Where Phils- 
ponus, in his manufcript Comment, obferves as follows 
---τεχνίτην Φησὶ τὸν Θεὸν, ὡς wala ras πρώτας ἀἰἱ- 
Ting »»ὐ τὲς λόγες ἀντῶν ἔχονϊα. He calls Gov an 
ARTIST, as poffeffing within himfelf the firft Caufes of 
all things, and their Reafons or Proportions. Soon after 
fpeaking of thofe Sketches, after which Painters work 
and finifh their Pictures, he fubjoins———aozep ὅν 
ἡμεῖς», εἰς τὰ τοιαῦτα σκιαγραφήματα βλέποιϊες, wos- 
ὅμεν τοῖδέ τι, Brw x, ὁ δημιεργὸς, πρὸς ἐκεῖνα ἀπο- 
ἐλίπων, τὰ ride moile κεκόσμηκεν᾽ GAA’ iséov, ὅτι ταὶ 
μὲν τῆδε σκιαγραφήματα ἀτελῆ ETI, ἐκεῖνοι δὲ οἱ ἐν τῶ 
Sea λόγοι ἀρχέτυποι x, ποαϑέλειοί irony. As there- 
fore we, looking upon fuch Sketches as thefey make fuch 
and juch particular things, fo alfo the Creator, looking at 
*hofe Sketches of his, hath formed and adorned with beauty 
all things bere below. We mufi remember however, that 
the Sketches here aré imperfeci; but that the others, thofe 
Reasons or Proportions, which exif? in Gop, are 
ARCHETYPAL and ALL-PERFECT. 


It is according to this Philofophy, that A//on repre- 
fents God, after he had created this vifible World, 
contemplating 
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ADDITIONAL -NO.TES. 


—how it fhow’d 

In profpect from his throne, how good, hae ΜῈ 
ANsW’RING HIs GREAT IDEA 
P. Loft, VII. 5 56. 


Proclus proves the Exiftence of thefe GENERAL 
IpeAs or UNIVERSAL Forms by the following Ar- 
εἰ τοίνυν ἐςὶν ἀιτίω τὰ wavlog auTH TO 


guments. 
=e oy \ δὲ ᾽ ~ Ce oe 5 Ν "Ὁ «ε ~ 
ELVA WOT HM, TO COE AUTH τω εἰνῶν Woy απὸ τῆς EXUTS 
~ "2 Δ εν ΤΡ , εἴ N , 
wolel ἐσίας TATO Est πρώτως, ὅπερ τὸ ποοιέμιενον deve 
͵ Ἀπ λΟΣ Ὁ ἤ avd rs , ὃ , 3 
τέρως Hy ὁ ἔςι τῦρώτως, οἰόωσι TW τοοιδμεένω δευτέρως 
= Ν ~ \ / / of ee Ν 
ϑιον τὸ Wup x δίδωσι ϑερμότηϊα HAAN, γ0. ESS ϑερμον, 
ε Ν ) 4 Ν of ἈΝ τὰν ͵ 
ἡ ψυχὴ δίδωσι ζωὴν, x ἔχει ζωὴν, »ἡ ἐπὶ warlov 
ΜῈ Ἂ » " Ν , .“ aise nd ~ Η 
ἴδοις ἂν ἀληθῆ τὸν λογὸνς OTK αὐτῶ τῷ εἰνᾶι WOES. Hy 
ΝΣ ὦ "Ὁ vad \ > ~ mom ~ a 
τὸ ἄιτιον ἂν ΤῈ Wavlos aUTw τῷ tes wWomy τοτό es 
, 
πρώτως, ὅπερ ὁ κύσμος διυτέρως. εἰ δὴ ὁ κόσμος, wpe 
expr ἐιδὼν ἐςὶ pala, εἴη ἄν 5 ἐν τῶ αἰτίω τῷ 
sins 7 \ 
κόσμε ταυτῷ ταρώτως" τὸ yap ὠυτὸ ἄιτιον % ἥλιον, 
Ἢ , Ἀ “ἢ ΕΠ τ A. ef 
δ) σεληνην) My KVVOWMOV UMESNTE, Hy ITTOVy % AWS 
‘ ΤΣ > hie! lie ~ a {a a | ? 
TH εἰ "9 TH ἐν τ WHS. THUTH HOH το ἐξιν εν 
τῇ αἰτία τὰ τανϊὸς, ἄλλος ἥλιος wee τὸν Pav, % 
ἄλλος ἄνϑο gam OS x τῶν ἐιδῶν ὁ ϑμοίως ἕκαςον. tw ἄρα, 
τὰ isdn τορὸ τῶν ἀισθητῶν, % ἄιτιω ἀυτῶν τὰ ξημιθρν 
γικὰ καφῶ τὸν ἐιρημνένον λόγον. ἐν τῇ μιᾶ ΤῈ κόσμε 


waves ἀιτίῳ προὐπάρχοϊα. If therefore THE Cause 
OF THE UNIveERSE Le a Caufe which operates merely 
by exifling, and if that which operates merely by exifting, 
operate from its own proper Effence, sucH Cause Is 
PRIMARILY, WHAT ITS EFFECT IS SECONDARI- 
LY, and that, which it is primarily, tt giveth to its Ef- 
felt fecondarily. It is thus that Fire bath giveth Warmth 

te 


AppitTionaLt NOTES. 


to fomething elfe, and is itfelf warm; that the Soul giveth 
Life, and poffeffeth Life; and this reafoning you may per~ 
ceive to be true in all things whatever, which operate merely 
by exifting. It follows therefore. THAT THE CAUSE 
OF THE UNIVERSE, operating after this manner, 1s 
THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WORLD Is sE- 
CONDARILY. Jf therefore the Word be the ple- 
nitude of Forms of all Sorts, thefe Forms MuST 
ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CAUSE OF THE 
Wor Lp, far it was the fame Caufe, which confiituted the 
Sun, and the Moon, and Man, and Horfe, and in gene- 
ral all the Forms exifting in the Univerfe. Thefe therefore 
exif? primarily in the Caufe of the Univerfe ; another Sun 
béfides the apparent, another Man, and fo with re[pe to 
every Form elfe. The Forms therefore, PREVIOUS to 
the fenfible and external Forms, and which according to 
this reafoning are their ACTIVE and EFFICIENT Cau- 
SES, are to be found PRE-EXISTING IN THAT ONE 
AND COMMON Cause OF ALL THE UNIVERSE, 
Procli Com. MS. in Plat. Parmenid. L. 3. 


We have quoted the above paflages for the fame 
reafon, as the former; for the fake of thofe, who may 
have acuriofity to fee a fample of this antient Philofo- 
phy, which (as fome have held) may be traced up 
from Plato and Socrates to Parmenides, Pythagoras, and 


Orpheus himfelf. 


If the Phrafe, to operate merely by exifting, fhould ap- 
pear queftionable, it muft be explained upon a fuppoli- 
tion, that in the Supreme Being no Attributes are /econ- 
dary, intermittent, or adventitious, but all original, ever. 


perfe? and effential. See p. 1625 350. 
| Ff, hat 
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That we fhould not therefore think of a blind uncon. 
jfeious operation, like that of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long before prepared us, by uniting Know- 
lege with natural E sficacy, where he forms the Character 
of thefe Divine and Creative Ideas. 


But Jet us hear him in his own Language.—#ar’ 
ἔιπερ ἐθέλοιμεν τὴν ἰδιότηϊα οἰυτῶν (fc. Ideav) ἀφορί- 
σασθαι διὰ τῶν jaa τ} ἀπὸ μὲν τῶν τως 
λόγων λάξωμεν τὸ ἀυτῷ τῷ εἶναι! a ὧν δὴ Ὁ, 
woos ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν τεχνμκῶν τὸ SOs ὧν τοι δσιν» 

: "ἢ en ὠντῷ τῷ εἶναι ποιῶσιν γ᾽ ταῦτα ἑνώσανϊες φῦ- 
μὲν αἰτίας εἶναι τὰς Ideas δημιξογικαὶς ἃ ἅμα Hy νοεροὶς 
πάντων τῶν κατὰ Φύσιν ἀποτελεμένων. But if we 
fhould chufe to define the peculiar charaéter of IDEAS by 
things more known to us than themfelves, let us affume 
jrom NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE PowER OF EF- 
FECTING, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the things that 
they effec; and from ARTIFICIAL PRINCIPLES THE 
PRowER OF COMPREHENDING all that they effed?, 
although they did not effeg? them merely by exifling; and 
then uniting thofe two, let us fay that IDEAs are at once 
the EFFICIENT ἀπά INTELLIGENT Causes of all 
things produced accor ging to Nature. From book the fe~ 
cond of the fame Comment. 


The Schoolman, Thomas Aquinas, a fubtle and acute 
writer, has the following fentence, perfectly cor- 
refponding with this Philofophy. Res omnes comparan- 
pur ad Divinuma Latellecium, peut artificiata ad Artem. 


2 The 


ΑΡδιτιοναάι NOTES: 


The Verfes of Orpheus on this fubje€t may be found 
in the traGt De Adundo, afcribed to Arifiotle, Ὁ. 23. 
Ldit. Sylburg. 


Zsvs ἄρσην γένετο, Zeus x. τ΄ A. 


P. 391 —WRERE ALL THINGS LIE INVELOPED, 
ES¢.) 


ore wip iss TA TIOAAA xara δή τινα μεν 

guises τοσαῦτα 9 TO EN ἐκεῖνο wee τὸ μερισμὰ 
κατοὶ τὸ wasn ἀμερές" ἐ yap ἵν, ὡς ἐλαΐχιρον, χκα- 
θάπερ ὁ Σπεύσιππος ἔδοξε λέγειν, ἀλλ᾽ ΕΝ, ΩΣ 
TLANTA. As numerous as is THE MuLtirupe 
oF INDIVIDUALS by Partition, fo numerous alfo is that 
PrincIPLE OF UNIiTy by univerfal Impartibility. For 
it is not ONE, a5 @ MINIMUM is one, (according to what 
Speucippus feemed to fay,) but it is ONE, as being ALL 
THINGS. Damafcius περὶ ᾿Αρχῶν, MS. 


P. 408—THE wisest NATIONS—THE MosT 
copious LanGuaGes.] It is well obferved by MZu- 
retus Nulli unquam, qui ves ignorarent, nominay 
quibus eas exprimerent, quefierunt. Var. Lect. VI. τ. 


Pe 11}. ΒΟΥ WHAT WAS THEIR PHILoso- 
ΡΗΥ͂ ἢ] The fame Aduretus has the following paflage 
upon the Roman TasTE FoR PHILOsopHy. 
Beatt autem illi, et opulenti, et omnium gentium vidiores 
Romani, in petendis honoribus, et in prenfandis civibus, 
et in exteris nationibus verbo componendis, re compilandis 
occupati, philofophandi curam fervis aut libertis Suis, et 
Graculis efarientibys resingucbant. Πρ], quod ab avari- 

tid, 
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tia, quod ab ambitione, quod a voluptatibus reliquum erat 

temporis, ejus fi partem aliquam aut ad audiendum Gre- 

cum quempiam philofophum, aut ad aliquem de philofophia 

libellum vel legendum vel feribendum contuliffent, jam fe ad 

aruditionis culmen perveniffe, jam vidiam a fe et profligas 
tam jacere Greciam fomniabant, Var. Lect. VI. 1. 


I Ny 


Bes cc ἿΝΕ το ον ὁὐὉ XK, 


Α. 


DyecrTive, how it differs from other Attribu- 
tives, fuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 186. 

- verbal, 187. pronominal, 189. ftrictly {peaking can 
have no Genders, -- Ε- 190 
ApveERBs, their character and ἫΝ Ι092 (Ο 194. Ad- 
verbs of Intenfion and Remiflion, 195. of Compa- 
tifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and Mo- 
tion, 204, 205. made out of Prepofitions, 205. Ad- 
verbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity between thefe 
Jaft, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. Adverbs 
derived from every Part of Speech, 209. found in 
every Predicament, 210. called by the Stoics Mav- 


δίκη, -- — -- — ibid, 
JESCHINES, - -- - 419 
ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 294, 310,433. his 
account of Phanfy or Imagination. --- 357 
ALEXANDER and THals, 71. his influence upon the 
Greek Genius, -- -- 4195420 
AMAFANIUS, - Ξεες: = 412 


Ammonlus, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the progrefs of human Knowlege from Com- 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul’s two principal Pow- 
ers,17 of the Species of Sentences, zdid. his notion 
of Gop, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a Verb, 87, 
193. his notion of Time, 100. illuftrates from Ho- 
mer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted, 
1§4- his notion of conjunctive Particles,and of the 
Unity which they produce, 241. quoted, 278. his 
account of Sound, Voice, Articulation, Sc. 321, 

328, 


ΕΓ ΝΟ τ 


328. of the diftinétion between a Symbol and 4 Re, 
femblance, 331. what he thought the human Body 
with refpect to the Soul, 334. his triple order of 
Ideas or Forms, -- -- -- 382 
Analyfis and Synthefis, 2, 3, 367. analyfis of Cafes, 
295, 276, 285 


ANAXAGORAS — -- -- 269 
ANTHOLOGIA GR. -- πος 475 50 
ANTONINUS, — 183, 310, 405, 407, 416 


Aportontius, the Grammarian, explains the Species 
of Words by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains the 
PiftinGion and Relation between the Article and 
the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species of Δεῖξις or 
Indication, 77+ holds a wide difference between the 
Prepofitive and Subjunctive Articles, 78. explains 
the nature of the Subjun€tive Article, 80. corrects 
Homer from the do€taine of Enclitics, 84, 85. his 
notion of that Tenfe called the Prateritum perfec- 
tum, 129. holds the Soul’s difpofition peculiarly ex- 
plained by Verbs, 141. his notion of the Indicative 
Mode, 151. of the Future, implied in all Impera- 
tives, 155. explains the power of thofe paft Tenfes, 
found in the Greek Imperatives, 156. his Idea of the 
Infinitive, 165. his name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 
Ὶ 75. his notion of middle Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, 
181,195. explajns the power and effect of the Greek 
Article, 217 to 222. holds it effential to the Pronoun 
not to coalefce with it, 225 to 228. fhews the dif- 
ferent force of the Article when differently placed in 
the fame Sentence, 231. quoted, 238,239. his idea 
of the Prepofition, —_ — _ 261 

Aru- 


ΓΝ Do Ey? ΧΙ 


ApuLetus, fhort account of him, πα 415 
Aquinas, THOMAS, quoted, - 440 
Argument ἃ priori & a pofteriort, 9, 10. which of the 

two more natural to Man, -- τος ibid. 
ARISTOPHANES, — — - 420 
ARISTOTLE, his notion of Truth, 3- quoted, 8. his 


notion of the difference between things abfolutely 
prior, and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
Subftance, 29. divides things into Subftance and Ac- 
cident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
and why, 32, 33, 34, &c. his notion of Genders, 
42. his account of the metaphorical ufe of Sex, 48. 
quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a Verb, 96. 
his notion of a Now or Inftant, 102. of Senfation li- 
mited to it, 104,105,431. of Time, 106, 107. of 
Time’s dependence on the Soul, 112. quoted, r19, 
193. his notion of Subftance, 202. calls Euripides 
ὁ ποιητὴς, 223. himfelf called the Stagirite, why, 
ibid. a diftin€tion of his, 224. his definition of aCon- 
jundtion, 239: a paflage in his Rhetotic explained, 
240. his account of Relatives, 286. his notion of the 
divine Nature, 301. whomhethoughtit was probable 
the Gods fhould love, 302. his notion of Intellectand 
intelligible Objects, ibid. held Words founded in 
Compact, 314, 315. quoted, 310, 320. his account 
of the Elements or Letters, 324. his high notion of 
Principles, 325. quoted, 357, 379, 434. his notion 
of the difference between moveable and immoveable 
Exiftence, 360. between intellectual or divine Flea- 
fure, and that which is fubordinate, 2014. quoted, 
361. his notion of the divine Life or Exiftence, com- 
pared with that of Man, 362. of the difference be- 


tween 


ΤᾺ ΝᾺ DO Bes xP 
tween the Greeks.and the Barbarians, 409. his cha- 
racter as a Writer, compared with Plato and Xeno- 
phon, 421. correfponds with Alexander, . 419 
Arithmetic, founded upon what Principles, 352. (See 
Geometry.) its fubjet, what, 367. owes its Being to 
the Mind, how, — ἘΞ — ibid. 
4rt, what, and Artift, who, -- TIT, 352+ 
ARTICLES, 21. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firft kind, 214 to 232. 
the fecond kind, 233 to 236. Exgl/h Articles, their 
difference and ufe, 215. Greek Article,219. Articles 
denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence eminence 
and notoriety, 222 to224. with what words they af- 
fociate, with what not, 224 to229. Greek Article 
marks the Subject in Propofitions, 230. Articles, in- 
ftances of their effe€t, 231, 232. Articles pronomi- 
nal, 72, 73,233- inftances of their effet, 235, 236, 
347. Subjunctive Article, fee Pronoun relative or 
fubjunCtive. 
Articulation, fee Voice. 
ASCONIUS, — --- -- 132 
ATTRIBUTIVES, 30, 21. defined, 87. of the firftor- 
der, 87 to 191. of the fecond order, 192 to 211. 
See VERB, PARTICIPLE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. 
Avutus Gettivs, fhort account of him as a Writer, 


414 


B 


Bacon, his notion of Univerfal Grammar, 2. of an- 
tient Languages and Geniufes, compared to modern, 
288. of mental Separation or Divifion, 306. of Sym- 
bols, to convey our thoughts, 334. of the Analogy 

be- 


ΕΝ Dh: BE, xX, 


between-the Geniufes of Nations and their Lari- 
guages, a a - 407 
Being, or Exifience, mutable, immutable, go, 371. 
_ temporary, fuperior to Time, 91,92. SeeTruth, 
Gop. 
BELISARIUS, - ταν -- 150 
BLEMMIDEs, NicEPHoRUs, his notion of Time pre- 
fent, 119. his Etymology of Ἐπιςήμη, 368. his 
_ triple order of Forms or Ideas, --- 386 
Body, Inftrument of the Mind, 305. chief Object of 
modern Philofophy, 308. confounded with Matter, 
309. human, the Mind’s veil, 333. Body, that, or 
Mind, which has precedence in different Syftems, 
392+ 393 
BoERHAAVE, -- -- -- 321 
ΒΟΕΤΗΙῦβ8, how many Parts of Speech he admitted as 
neceflary to Logic, 33. his idea of Gon’s Exiftence, 
92. illuftrates from Yzrg:/ the Species of Modes or 
Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held Language found- 
ed in Compact, 315. refers to the Deity’s unaltera- 
ble Nature, 361. his notion of original, intelligible 
Ideas, 397- of the difference between ‘Time (how- 
ever immenfe) and Eternity, 389. fhort account of 


-his Writings, and character, — 4τό 
Both, differs from Twe, how, -- 227 
BRuTUuS, _-_ —- - sn 413, 419 

C. 


Casar, C. Jutius, his Laconic Epittle, 178 
CzsarR, Octavius, influence of his Government 
upon the Roman Genius, - 4105 420 
CALLIMACHUS, -- -- -- 52 
I CaAsEs, 


BoNG OT BT 


Gases, fearce any fuch thing in modern Languages, 
273. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 to 
282. Accufative, 282, 283. Genitive and Dative; 
284 to 287. Vocative, why omitted, 276. Abla- 
tive, peculiar to the Romans, and how they employed 

rs -- — -- 276, 277 
aufes, Conjunctions conriect the four Species of, with 
their effeéts, 248. final Caufe, firft in Speculation, 
but laft in Event, ibid. has its peculiar Mode, 142. 
peculiar Conjunction, 248. peculiar Cafe, 287 


Cuaccipius, 301. fhort account of him, 415 
Chance, fubfequent to Mind or Reafon, 4345 435 
CHARIGIUS, SOSIPATER, -- 205,210 


CICERO, 132) 170, 260, 272. 311, 313,407- com- 
pelled to allow the unfitnefs of the Latia Tongue 
for Philofophy, 411. one of the firft that introduced 
it into the Latin Language, 412. Czceronian and So- 


cratic Periods, — -- - 418 
City, Feminine, why, -- ——— 48 


Comparison, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, zb:d. why with all Subftantives, 2018 

ConJUNCTION, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 
kinds, 240, 241. Conjunétions Copulative, 242. 
Continuative, 71d. Suppofitive, Pofitive, 244. Cau- 
fal, Colleétive, 245, 246. Disjunctive Simple, 252+ 
Adverfative, ibid. Adverfative abfolute, 254. of 
Comparifon, 255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 256. 
Subdisjun€tive, 258. Some Conjunctions have an 
obfcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 

CONNECTIVE, 30, 31. itstwo kinds, 237. its firft 
kind, 7bid to 260. its fecond, 261 to 274. See 
ConJUNCTION, PREPOSITION. 

Cone 


ΠΕ τ : 
ConsENTIUs, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 47: 
of middle Verbs, 177. of the pofitive Degree, 198 
Confonant, what, and why fo called, «-- 323 
Contraries, pafs into each other, 132. deftructive of 
each other, — —. 251 
Converfation, what, — 398 
Converfion, of Attributives into Subftantives, 38. of 
Subftantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
. butives into one another, 187. of Interrogatives into 
Relatives, and vice ver/a, 206, 207. of Connectives 
into Attributes, 


2.05, 272 
~Corwi Nepos, —— — 212- 
Country, Feminine, why. — — 48 
D. 

Damasctus, his notion of Deity, — AAI 


Death, Mafculine, why, 51. Brother to fleep, 52 


Declenfion, the name; whence, 278 
DEFINITIVE, 30, 31, 214. See ARTICLES. 

Definitions, what, — 367 
Δεῖξις. — — 64,76 
DEMOSTHENES, 49, 410. 421 


Derivatives, more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, 336 
Defign, neceflarily implies Mind, 379» 434 
DiocEnes, the Cynic, 


oo Te 419 

DroGenes LAERTIUS, 34) 145,154, 317 3225 3245 
407 

Dionysius of Halicarnaffus, --- 34. Ὡς 


Diver/fity, its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 
᾿ degrees, and how, ibid. to 252 
DonaTus, -ος- 745 272 


Gg E 
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E. 


! 


Earth, Feminine, why, —_— — 47 
EcCLESIASTICUS, — Se 
Element, defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 
ters fo called, why, iid. their extenfive application, 
325. See Letters, 
Empiric, who, —~ 352 
Lnclitics, among the Pronouns, their charaCter, 84, 85 
ENGLIsH Tongue, its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu- 
liar privilege of, 58. exprefles the power of contra- 
diftinCtive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreflion of Modes and Tenfes, 148. its an- 
alogy in the formation of Participles, 185, 186. 
neglected by illiterate Writers, ibid. force and power 
of its Articles, 215 to 233. fhews the Predicate of 
the Propofition by pofition, as alfo the Accufative 
Cafe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. its character, 
as a Language, —  —° 408 
EPIcrETUS, ---- 310, 407 
Emisiyn, its Etymology, —— = 368 
Ether, Mafculine, why, 46 
EvucuiD, a difference between him and Virgil, 69. his 
Theorems founded upon what, 340 
EURIPIDES, == 525 310, 331 
Exifience, differs from E/fence how, 2945 433 
Experience, founded on what, 352 
Experiment, its utility, 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibid. beholden to Science, tho’ Science not to that, 


353 


τ- 
Form and Matter, 2,7, elementary Principles, 307. 
myfterioufly blended in their co-exiftence, sid and 
312. 


ΤΕ Ny Der Ex: ι 


312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. transe 
_ ferred from lower things to the higheft, 4a1. pre 
exiftent, where, 312. defcribed by Cicero, 311, 3135 
in Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. in 
Nature, 377. intelligible or fpecific Forms, their 
peculiar character, 364, 365, 372, 380, 396, 436; 


438 
Fortune, Feminine, why, —~— — 57 
FULLER, we -—— -- 183 


fy; τ: 


Gaza, ΤΉΕΟΡΟΒΕ, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perfons in Pronouns, 67. hardly admits 
the Subjundtive for an Article, 78. his account of 
the Tenfes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb’s Noun, 165. quoted, 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by claffes according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210. explains the power of the Arti- 

cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different pow- 
ers of conjunctive Particles, 245. of disjunctive, 
249. his fingular explanation of a Verfe in Homer, 
2532. quoted, ---- 262, 271 

Gemistus, Georgius, otherwife Pletho, his doctrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 

Genders, their origin, 41. their natural number, 42, 
(See Sex.) why wanting to the firft and fecond Pro- 
noun, — 69 

Genus and Species, why they (but not Iudividuals) ad- 
mit of Number, 39 

Geometry, founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, zb:d. (See 

Gg 2 Science.) 
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᾿ Science.) its Subjet, — 467. beholden for it to 
the Mind, how, ibid. 
Gop, expreffed by Neuters fuch as τὸ Setov, Numeny 
ec. why, 54555. as Mafculine, why, id. immu- 
table, and fuperior to Time and its Diftinétions, 92. 
allwife, and always wife, 301. immediate objeéts of 
his Wifdom, what, 1614. whom among men he may 
be fuppofed to love, 302. Form of Forms, fovereign 
Artift, 312, 313, 437- aboveall Intenfions and Re- 
miffions, 162, 359, 439- his Exiftence different 
from that of Man, how, 360, 362. his divine At- 
tributes, 361. his Exiftence neceffarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. ex- 
quifite Perfection of thefe divine Ideas or Forms, 
380, 437. his ftupendous view of all at once, 389, 
390,442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knowlege and Power unite, — 440 
Good, above all utility, and totally diftin@ from it, 
297. fought by all men, 296, 298. confidered by 
all as valuable for itfelf, zbid. intellectual, its cha- 

racter, 299. See Science, Gon. 
Gorcias, 52 
Grammar, philofophical or univerfal, 2. how effen- 
tial to other Arts, 6. how diftinguifhed from other 
Grammars, It 
Grammarians, error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
in degrees of Comparifon, 198. in the Syntax of 
Conjuntions, 238 
Greexs, their charafter, as a Nation, 415, Se. 
Afiatic Greeks, different from the other Greeks, and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 
Pr hh 7 


GREEK 
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GREEK Tongue, how perfect in the expreflion of Modes 
and Tenfes, 147. force of its imperatives in the paft 
tenfes, 156. wrong in ranging Interjections with 
Adverbs, 289. its character, as a Language, 418, 

423 

Grocinus, his Syftem of the Tenfes, — 428 


Η. 


HeERActirvs, Saying of, 8. his Syftem of things, 
what, 3695 370 
Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and Character, 32.4, 
325, 326. Authors, whohave writ of him, 326 
Heston, called ὁ woimrns, the Poet, by Plato, 223 
Hoap.ty’s Accidence, “τσ 128 
ἩΌΜΕΒ. 50, 52, 82, 84, 1455 140» 221, 223, 235, 
253» 273, 285, 308, 417, 421 

HoRACE, 57, 80, 125, 142, 103, 169, 178, 199, 
207, 232, 200, 413» 424, 425 


πσαισττστο, 


LZ 
Ideas, of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if 


only particular were to exift, the confequence what, 
337 to 339- general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350. of what fa- 
culty the Objects, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 
390, the only objects of Science and real Know- 
lege, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived whence, 374, &c. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the fame in Nature, 381. effential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. the firft and higheft ideas, cha- 
raéter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
ftated, 400. their real fource, 4345 438 

GE 3 Je- 
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JEREMIAH, —_—— 405 
Imagination, what, 354. differs from Senfe, how, 355. 
from Memory and Recolle€tion, how, ibid. 


Individuals, why fo called, 39, 40. quit their cha- 
racter how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how 
exprefled by a finite number of Words, 214 to 2175 
2345 340. become objects of Knowlege, how, 369 

InsTANT, See Now. 

Intelle?, See Mind. 

INTERJECTIONS, their application and effect, 289. 
no diftinét Part of Speech with the Greeks, though 
with the Latins, 289. their character and defcrip- 
tion, 290 

Interrogation, its fpecies explained and illuftrated, 151 
to 154. Interrogatives refufe the Article, why, 228 

Joannes GRAMMAT. See PHILOPONUS. 


IsocRATES, ----- --- 421 
JULIAN. — — —, 416 
K, 

KUSTER, 176 


Knowlege, if any more excellent than Senfation, the 
confequence, 371, 372 


L. 


LancuaGe, how conflituted, 327. defined, 329. 
founded in compact, 314, 327. (See Speech.) fym- 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355. impoflible 
for it to exprefs the real Effences of things, 335. its 
double capacity why neceflary, 348. its Matter, 
what, 349. its Form, what, 2214, its Precifion and 
Permanence derived whence, 345. particular Lan- 

guages, 
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guages, their Identity, whence, 374. their Diver- 
fity, whence, ibid. See Englifh, Greek, Latin, Ori- 
ental. 

Latin Tongue, deficient in Aorifts, and how it fup- 
plies the defect, 125. its peculiar ufe of the Preteri- 
tum Perfeéium, 131. has recourfe to Auxiliars, for 
fome Modes and Tenfes, 148. to a Periphrafis for 
fome Participles, 185. in what fenfe it has Articles, 
233. the Ablative, a Cafe peculiar to it, 276. right 
in feparating Interjections from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290. its character, as a Language, 
41x. not made for Philofophy, 214, 412. funk 
with Boethius, 416 

Letters, what Socrates thought of their inventor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the πωρδελα, ibid, See 
Element. 


Liberty, its influence upon Mens aking 420 
Life, connected with Being, — 300, 301, 432 
Linnzus, Son ere ae 


Literature, its caufe and that of Virtue, conneéted, 
how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar effect with regard to a 


man’s character, 4255426 
Logic, what, — 3, 4 
Loneinus, noble remark of, — 420 
Lucian, — — 41 
LucliLius, —— cee a thid, 


Macrosius, fhort account of him, 474. “quoted 
127) 157, 168 


Gg4 Man, 
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Man, rational and focial, 1, 2. his peculiar ornament, 
what, 2. firft or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his 
Exiftence, the manner of, what, 359. how moft 
likely to advance in happinefs, 362. has within him 


fomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, ° 


393 to 401. Medium, thro’ which he derives them, 
what, 359, 393- his errors, whence, 406, to be 
corrected, how, ibid. 
Manufcripts quoted, of OLYMPIODORUS, 3715 394, 
295. of PHILOPONUS, 431, 433, 437- of PRo- 
CLUS, 434, 435, 438,440. of Damascrus, 441 
Marcianus CapgLta, fhort account of him, 415 
Mafter Artif? what forms his character, — It 
Matter joined with Form, 2,7. its original meaning, 
confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extenfive 
character according to antient Philofophy, 308. de- 
{cribed by Cicero, 313. of Language, what, στὸν 
defcribed at large, 316, (Fe, 
Maximus Tyrtus, his notion of the Supreme In- 
tellect, ee —_— 162 
Memory and Recolleftion, what, 355. diftinguifhed 


from Imagination or Phanfy, how, «-- ibid, 
Metaphor, its ufe, — wer 269 
Metaphyficians modern, their Syftems, what, 392 


MILTON, 13) 14; 445 455475 49: 51» 53» 56) 59s 
60, I12, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404, 437 

Minp (πεῖ Sen/e) recognizes time, 107 10 112. uni- 
verfal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as Senfe 
does) from the objects of its perception, 301. acts 
in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of feparation. 306, 366. penetrates 
into all things, 307. Νοῦς “Yasxos, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senfe, how, 364, 365. the fource 
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of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 364, 
of DiftinGtion by viewing Many in One, 366. with- 
out Ideas, refembles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science. 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
’ precedence, 392, ὅς. Mind human how fponta- 
neous and eafy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
fimilar and congenial, why, 395 
Mopes or Moons, whence derived, and to what end 
deftined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 1414. Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunctive, 143. Interrogative, ibid. 
Inquifitive, bid. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, ibid. the feveral Species illuftrated from Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, 145 to 147. Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. how digni- 
fied by the Stores, 164, other Modes refolvable inte 
it, 166. its application and coalefcence, 167. Mode 
of Science, of Conjecture, of Proficiency, of Le- 
giflature, 168 to 170. Modes compared and diftin- 
guifhed, 149 to 160. Greek Imperatives of the Paft 
explained, and illuftrated, ---- 156, 157 
Moon, Feminine, why, 
Motion, and even its Privation neceflarily imply Time, 


95 

MuRrETus, quoted, 441, 442. his notion of the Ro- 
MANS, ibid, 
Musonius Rurus,; —= a 416 


N. 


Names, proper, what the confequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339. their ufe, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, Ronse 346, 373 

NaTHAN and Dayip, ΨΈΙΞΘΙ ie 232 

Na- 
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Nature, firft to Nature, firft to Man, how they differ, 
g, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures fubordinate fub- 


fervient to the higher, 359 
Nicepuorus, See BLEMMIDES. 
, NICOMACHUS, —— 437 


Noun, or Subftantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fufceptible of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech fufceptible of Gender, 41, 171. 

A Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, 101,102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid. its ufe with refpect to Time, 
104. its minute and tranfient prefence illuftrated, 
117. by this Prefence Time made prefent, 116, 
117, 118. See Time, Place, Space. 

Number, to what words it appertains, and why, 39, 

40 


O. 


Objeéors, ludicrous, 293. grave, —. 294. 
Ocean, Mafculine, why, 49 
OryMpioporus, quoted from a Manufcript, —— 
his notion of Knowlege, and its degrees, 71; 272: 
of general Ideas, the objects of Science, 394, 395 
One, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192,241, 
262 to 265. by the help of external conne€tives, 


241, 265 

Oriental Languages, number of their Parts of Speech, 
35. their character and Genius, - 409 
OrRPHEUS, — — 441 
Oyip, ee beeen 132,141, 200 
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ParTiciPLe, how different from the Verb, 94, 184. 
its effence or chara€ter, 184. how different from 
the Adje€tive, 186. See Attributive, Latin and 
ENGLIsH Tongues. 

Particulars, how though infinite, expreffled by Words 
which are finite, 346. confequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to them, 351 

PAUsANIAs, 285 

Perception and Volition, the Soul’s leading Powers, 15, 
17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what firft, 
95» 10, 353» 359. fenfitive and intelle€tive differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correfpondent to its objeéts, 
erroneous, — 371 

Period. See Sentence. 

PERIPATETIC Philofophy, in the latter ages com- 
monly united with the Platonic, 160. what fpecies 
of Sentences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes, 
277. held words founded in Compadt, 21 

PERIZONIUS, his rational account of the Perfons in 
Nouns and Pronouns, 

Persivs, 76, 163, 372. fhort account of his charac- 
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ter, 413 
Perfons, firft, fecond, third, their Origin and Ufe, 
65 to 67 


Phanfy, See Imagination. 

Puitoponus, his notion of Time, 431. of the bu- 
finefs of Wifdom or Philofophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Artift, 437 

Philofophy, what would banifh it out of the World, 
293, 294. its proper bufinefs, what, 433. antient 

I differs 
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differs from modern, how, 208. modern, its chief 
obje&t, what, ibid. 
Philofophers, ancient, who not qualified to write or 
talk about them, 270. provided words for new 
Ideas, how, 269 
Philofophers, modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truth, 
ibid. deduce all from Body, 392. fupply the place 
of occult Qualities, how. 
Place, mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illu- 
ftrate the prefent Time, and the prefent Inftant, 
ibid. its varions relations denoted, how, 266, 271. 
its Latitude and Univerfality, -- 2.66 
PLaTo, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Genius and Species, 39. quoted, 
92. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259. 
new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 325. in what 
he placed real happinefs, 362. his two different, and 
oppofite Etymologies of ᾿Επιρήμην, 369, 370. his 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his character, as a 
Writer, compared with Zenophon and Ariftotle, 422, 
PLetuHo, See GEMIsTUs. 
Puiny, his account how the antient artifts infcribed — 


their names upon their Works, omens 136 
PLUTARCH, ule os 33 
Poetry, whats eect 5, 6 
PoRPHYRY, ae 39 
Pofition, its force in Syntax, 26, 2745 276, 230 


PREPOSITIONS, 32. defined, 261. their ufe, 265, 
their original Signification, 266. their fubfequent 
and figurative, 268. their different application, 270, 
271. force inCompofition, 271, 272. change into 
Adverbs, sd eee 272, 205 

Prine 
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Principles, to be eftimated from their confequences, 7, 
232, 236, 325. of Union and Diverfity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerfes 
250. (See Onn, Union, Diver/ity) elementary Prin- 
ciples myfterioufly blended, 307. their invention 
dificult, why, 325. thofe of Arithmetic and Geo- 

᾿ς metry how fimple, -- 352 

Priscran, definesa Word, 20. explains from Philo- 
fopy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perfonsy. 
67. his reafon why the two firft Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each forts 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
Stoics, 74. a pertinent obfervation of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Preteritum, 
125,131. his doctrine concerning the Tenfes, 130. 

defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperfonals, 175. of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- 
tives, 202. quoted, 210. his reafon why certain 
Pronouns coalefce not with the Article, 225, 226. 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Conneétives which dif- 
join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291. of Sound or Voice, $16 

Proc vs, his Opinion about Reft, 95, 4.31. quoted, 

310. explains the Source of the Doétrine of Ideas, 
434 4.35. 436, 438 

Pronouns, why fo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
fons, 65, 66. why che firft and fecond have no Se 

o> 
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69, 70. refemble Articles, but how diftinguifhed, 
73. their coalefcence, 74, 75. their importance in, 
Language, 77. relative or fubjunctive Pronoun, its 
nature and ufe, 78 to 83. thofe of the firft and fe- 
cond perfon when exprefled, when not, 83. “Ey- 
κλήικαὶ and ὀρθοτονεμέναι» how diftinguifhed, 84. 


Primitives, refufe the Article, why, 225 
ProTaGoRAs, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophifm 
of his, Coca —e 144 
Proverbs of Solomon, — — 405 
PUBLIUS SYRUS, — --- 124 


Qe 


QUINTILIAN, = 154, 233, 407 
Qualities occult, what in modern Philofophy fupplies 
their place, : 393 


R. 


Relatives, mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 
ufual Cafe, the Genitive, ΞΞΞ-- ibid 
Rhetoric, what, 5,6 
Romans, their character as a Nation, 411. Roman 
Genius, its maturity and decay, — 418, ὅδ, 


Ss. 


SALLUSTIUS PHILOSOPH. — τὸς 401 
Sanctius, his elegant account of the different Arts 
refpecting Speech, 5. quoted, 36, 163, 171. re- 
jects Imperfonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
the Conjunction, after Scaliger, 238. of the Intere 
jection, -- -- -- 201 
͵ SCA- 
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ScaLicER, his Etymology of Quis, 82. his notion of 
Tenfes from Grocinus, 128. his elegant obfervation 
upon the order of the Tenfes, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins fupply the place of Articles, 233 
his notion of the Conjunction, 238. his fubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
his reafon from Philofophy why Subftantives do not 
coalefce, 264. his origin of Prepofitions, 266. his 
Etymology of Scientia, 370 

Science, 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenfe the 
Prefent, why, 159. its Conjunction the Collective, 
why, 246. defended, 295. valuable for its confe- 
quences, ibid. for itfelf, 296 to 303. (See Gon) 
pure and fpeculative depends on Principles the moft 
fimple, 352. ποῖ beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353. whole of it feen in Com- 
pofition and Divifion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
refidence of itfelf and it’s objects, where, 372. See 
Mind. 

Scriptures, their Sublimity, whence, — 419 

SENECA, - = 475 1395 414 

Senfation, of the Prefent only, 105, 107, 139. none 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objects, 
333, 369. its Objects infinite, 338, 352. Man’s 
firft Perception, bid. confequence of attaching our- 
felves wholly to its objects, 351. how prior to In- 
tellection, 379. how fubfequent, πος 391 

Sentence, definition of, 19, 20. its various Species in- 
veftigated, 14, 15. illuftrated from Milion, 147, &c. 


conneétion between Sentences and Modes, 144 
Separation, corporeal inferior to mental, why, . 306 
SERVIUS, ae -- 1325 2275 432 


Sex, 
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Sex, (See Gender.) transferred in Language to Beings, 
that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub- 


{tances alone fufceptible of it, -- 171 
SHAKESPEAR, -- 12) 13 23» 41» 475 51» 3 
Ship, Feminine, why, - 48 
SIMPLICIUs, .his triple iitcr, of Ideas or Forms; 

τ 381) 382 
SopHOCLEs, aS — 432 
Soul, its leading Powers, _ 15> ee 


Sound, {pecies of, 314, 317. the Ὕλη, or Matter of 
Language, 315. " defined, 316. See Voice. 

Space, how like, how unlike to Time, 100. See 
Place. 

Speech, peculiar Ornament of Man, 1, 2. how re- 
folved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why thefe, and not others, 28 to 31. its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter taken 
feparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken feparately, 
327 to 359. neceflity of Speech, whence, 332, 3336 
founded in Compact, —_ 314, 327 

SPENCER, τς -Ὃ 1345 164 

Spirits animal, fubtle Ether, nervous Duéts, Vibra- 
tions, @c. their ufe in modern Philofophy. See 
Qualities occult. 

Sroics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac- 
count of the Tenfes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verbtothe - 
infinitive only, into which they fuppofed all other Ὁ 
Modes refolvable, 564 to 166. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diftinctions fubrequent, 179 to 
181. their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb wavdexlng, and why, 

210. 
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210. called the Prepofition σύνδεσμος τροβετικὸς, 
261. invented new Words, and gave new Significa- 
tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Cafes, 278. 
of the “Yan or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 
Definition of an Element, 224. 
Subje and Predicate, how diftinguifhed in Greek, 230. 
how in Engli/h, ibid. analogous to what in nature, 
279 

Subfiance and Attribute, 29. the great Objects of natu- 
ral Union, 264. Subftance fuiceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. co-incides, not with Subftance, 
264. incapable of Intenfion, and therefore of Com- 
parifon, - -- 2015 202 
SUBSTANTIVE, 30, 21. deferibed, 37. primary, ibid. 
to 62. - fecondary, 63 to67. (See Noun, Pro- 
NOUN.) Subffantive and Attributive, analogous in 


Nature to what, ae 279 
Σύμξαμα, Παρασύγβαμο;, δζς, ἘΞ 180 
Sun, Mafculine, why, “Ὁ Nel 45 


Sylva, a peculiar Signification of, — 798, 309 
Symbol, what, 330. differs from Imitation, how, ibid. 
preferred to it in conftituting Language, why, 332 


ke 


Jenfes, their natural Number, and why, 119, 120. 
Aorifts, 123. Tenfes either pafling or completive, 
what authorities for thefe Diftintions, 128 to 130. 
Preteritum perfectum of the Latins, peculiar ufes of, 
131 to134. Imperfecium, peculiar ufes of, 125 to 
137. order of Tenfes in common Grammars not 
fortuitous, - 138 

Hh TERENCE, 
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TERENCE, — ποι 2055 206, 272 

THe πα A, See ARTICLE. 

THEMIsTIUS, 9. his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108. of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul’s exiftence, 112. of the latent tranfition of 


Nature from one Genus to another, 2595 432 
TTHEODECTES, --- — 35 
THEOPHRASTUS, his notion of Speech under its va- 

rious Relations, 4. mentioned, _ 419 
THEUTH, inventor of Letters, 324. See HERMEs. 
Tio ines sich τ ὦ — 765: 3339382 


Time, Mafculine, why, 50. why implied in every 
Verb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, zbid. its moft 
obvious divifion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. itrictly fpeaking no Time prefent, 105. 
in what fenfe it may be called prefent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time divifible and extended, 118, 100, 
fOr. no object of Senfation, why, 105. how faint 
and fhadowy in exiitence, 106, 431. how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paft, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 109, 110. how connected with Art 
and Prudence, 111. of what faculty, Time the pro- 
per Object, 112. how intimately connected with 
the Soul, 24d. order and value of its feveral Species, 
113. what things exift in it, what not, 160 to 162. 
its natural effect on things exifting in it, 161, 50. 
defcribed by Plato, as the moving Picture of perma- 
nent Eternity, 389. this account explained by Boe- 
thius, ibid. See Now or INSTANT. 

Truth, neceffary, immutable, fuperior to all diftin@tions 
oi prefent, paft, and future, 90, 91», 92, 1595160, 
404, 405. (See 4eing, Gop) its place or region, 

162,' 
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162, 372. feen in Compofition and Divifion, 3, 
367. even negative, in fome degree fynthetical, 3, 
250, 364. every Truth One, and fo recognized, 
how, 364, 365. factitious Truth, — .403 


i! 


VaRRo, τοι τος 56, 61, 74, 413 
VERB, 31. its more loofe, as well as more ftrict 
acceptations, 87, 193. Verb ftri€tly fo called, its 
character, 93, 94. diftinguifhed from Participles, 
94. from Adjectives, 7sid implies Time, why, 95. 
Tenfes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170. 
Verbs, how fufceptible of Number and Perfon, 170. 
Species of Verbs, 173. active, 174. paflive, ibid. 
middle, 175,176. tranfitive,177 neuter, ibid. in- 
ceptive, 126, 182. defiderative or meditative, 127. 
formed out of Subftantives, 182, 183. (See Time, 
Tenfes, Mones.) Imperfonals rejected, 175 
Verbs Subftantives, their pre-eminence, 88. effential to 
every Propofition, iid. implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote exiftence, 88. vary, as varies the 
exiftence or Being, which they denote, 91,92. See 

Being, Truth, Goo. 
Verfes, logical, — τος 240 
Vice, Feminine, why, — --- 56 
ViraiL, 46, 47,48, 49, 57, 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 
liar method of coupling the pafling and completive 
Tenfes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 
206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. his idea of 
the Roman Genius, — 235) 412 
Virtue, Feminine, why, 55. moral and intellectual dif- 
fer, how, 299, 30c. its Matter, what, 309, 310. 
Hh 2 its 
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its Form, what, 311. connected with Literaturé, 


how, ταν -- -- 407 — 


Underftanding, its Etymology, 369. human Under 
ftanding, a compofite of what, - 425 
Union, natural, the great objects of, 264, 279. per- 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 
derived, — -- --- 365 
Univerfe. See World, | 


Voice, defined, 318. fimple, produced how, 318, 210. ; 


differs from articulate, how, idid. articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, fpecies of, 321 to 323. See 
Vowel, Confonant, Element. 

Volition. See Perception. 

Vossius, ~~ -- 25. 759 290 

Vowel, what, and why fo called, — 321, 322 

Utility, always and only fought by the fordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295; 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not fomething beyond it, 297. See 
Good. 


ἣν. 
Whole and Parts, — _ --- 7 
Wifdem, how fome Philofophers thought it diftinguifh- 
ed from Wit, το: — 368, 433 


. Worps, defined, 20, 21, 328. the feveral Species of, 


2310 31. fignificant by themfelves, fignificant by 
Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. fignificant 
by them{felves and alone, 37 to 211. by Relation 
and affociated, 213 to 274. fignificant by Compact, 
314, 327. Symbols, and not Imitations, 332. Sym- 
bols, of what not, 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 372. how, though in Number finite, 
able to exprefs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 

6 World, 
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World, vifible and external, the paffing PiQure of 
what, 383,437- preferved one and the fame, though 
ever changing, how, 384, 385. its Caufe not void 


of Reafon, το — -- 436 
Writers, antient polite differ from modern polite, in 
what and why, -- — - 259,260 


X. 


XENOPHON, 56, 407. his character as a Writer, com- 
pared with Plate and “γί οι, — 422,423 


Ὗς 


ὕλη, 308. See Matter, Sylva. 


pe ee τ δὲ 
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Page 4. for προς θηῖαι, read, παροτίθεϊαι. Ῥ, 8. line 15. for philofo. 
Pical, read philofophical. P. 29. for Prifc. ἵν, IX. read, Prife, L. XI, 
P. 30. Note (f) for an, read, and. P. 74. Note, line 22. for Vofcius, 
read, Voffius. Line 23. for analogi, read, analogia. P.78, Note, line 
13. for γεμην, read, ye μην. P, 87. for κακηγορέμκενον, read, καϊηγορό- 
μενον. Ῥ, 96. for Propofition, read, Prepofition, P. 128, line 8. for 
Illiad, read, Iliad. P. 165. Note, line 4. for frequentur, read, frequenter. 
P, 121. Note, line 2. for i, read, ἢ. P.244. line ult. for Ευναπτικοι, read, 
Συναπτικοι, Ρ, 262, line 6. for ofters, read, others. P,290. Note, 
line 9. for reftat. claff. ium, read, reftat claffium. P. 292. line 15. 
forer, read, or. P. 300. line 6. for it it, read, itis. P. 306, line 
16. for figufe, read, figure. P, 317. line. 10. for trambling, read, 
trampling. P. 311. Note, line 5. for diftinétive, read, diftinétive. 
P. 384. Note, line 4. for ὄιδεπε, read, ὄιδε re. P. 399. for idenity, 
read, identity. P. 417. Note, line 14. for fubjects, read, fubje&, P» 
44%, line 5. for WRERE, read, WHERE, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Reader is defired to take notice, that 
as often as the author quotes V.1. p. ὅδε. 
he refers to Three Treatifes publifhed firft in 
one Volume, Octavo, in the year 1745. 
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